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PREFACE. 


—p— 


IT is ten years since this edition was first drafted. 
Various interruptions, of war and peace, have prevented 
me from finishing it till now, and I am bound to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and patience of the editor and the 
publishers. During the ten years a number of valuable 
contributions to the subject have appeared. Of these as 
well as of their predecessors I have endeavoured to take 
account; if I have not referred to them often, this has 
been due to no lack of appreciation, but simply because, 
in order to be concise and readable, I have found it 
necessary to abstain from offering any catena of opinions 
in this edition. The one justification for issuing another 
edition of IIpds “EBpaiovs seemed to me to lie in a fresh 
point of view, expounded in the notes—fresh, that is, in 
an English edition. I am more convinced than ever 
that the criticism of this writing cannot hope to make 
any positive advance except from two negative con- 
clusions. One is, that the identity of the author and of 
his readers must be left in the mist where they already 
lay at the beginning of the second century when the 
guess-work, which is honoured as “ tradition,” began. The 
other is, that the situation which called forth this remark- 
able piece of primitive Christian thought had nothing to do 
“with any movement in contemporary Judaism. The writer 
of II pos ‘EBpatovs knew no Hebrew, and his readers were 
in no sense ‘EBpato.. These may sound paradoxes. I 
agree with those who think they are axioms. At any 
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rate such is the point of view from which the present 
edition has been written ; it will explain why, for example, 
in the Introduction there is so comparatively small space 
devoted to the stock questions about authorship and date. 

One special reason for the delay in issuing the book 
has been the need of working through the materials 
supplied for the criticism of the text by von Soden’s 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1913) and by some 
subsequent discoveries, and also the need of making a 
first-hand study of the Wisdom literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism as well as of Philo. Further, I did not feel 
justified in annotating IIpos ‘E8paiovs without reading 
through the scattered ethical and philosophical tracts 
and treatises of the general period, like the De Mundo 
and the remains of Teles and Musonius Rufus. 

“A commentary,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “must arise 
from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in devious 
walks of literature.” No one can leave the criticism of a 
work like Iipos ‘EBpaiovs after twelve years spent upon 
it, without feeling deeply indebted to such writers as 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Bleek, Riehm, and Riggenbach, who 
have directly handled it. But I owe much to some 
eighteenth-century writings, like L. C. Valckenaer’s Scholia 
and G. D. Kypke’s Observationes Sacrae,-as well as to 
other scholars who have lit up special points of inter- 
pretation indirectly. Where the critical data had been 
already gathered in fairly complete form, I have tried 
to exercise an independent judgment; also I hope some 
fresh ground has been broken here and there in ascertain- 
ing and illustrating the text of this early Christian 
masterpiece. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLASGOW, 15¢h February 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


——. 


§ 1. ORIGIN AND AIM. 


(i) 

DurinG the last quarter of the first century A.D. a little master- 
_piece of religious thought began to circulate among some of the 

Christian communities. The earliest trace of it appears towards 
the end of the century, in a pastoral letter sent by the church 
of Rome to the church of Corinth. The authorship of this 
letter is traditionally assigned to a certain Clement, who 
probably composed it about the last decade of the century. 
Evidently he knew Ipds “Epaious (as we may, for the sake of 
convenience, call our writing); there are several almost verbal 
reminiscences (cp. Dr. A. J. Carlyle in Zhe Mew Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 44f., where the evidence is sifted). This 
is beyond dispute, and proves that our writing was known at 
Rome during the last quarter of the first century. A fair speci- 
men of the indebtedness of Clement to our epistle may be seen 
in a passage like the following, where I have underlined the 
allusions : 


367% Os dy dratyacpa THS meyaAwotvys atrod, rocotTw peilov 





2 ‘\ > / os uf + , 
éotiy ayyéAwv, dow diadopwtepov dvoua KexXypovo- 





pnkev’ yéyparta. yap ovTws® 


€ lal AS > / > A , 
O TOLWY TOUS ayyédous QUTOV TVEVLATA 





X \ AY > a ‘ 77 
kal Tous AetToupyous avTov tupos PAoya. 





SINAC PRUE LAgta Sa Tene?! > 55 4 x 
€Tl O€ TH VL AUTOV OUTWS ELTEV O OEDTOTYS 


orn > , 
VLOS [LOU EL OV, 


eyo OpEpov yeyevvyka oe 





+ id ih ey \ 8 / 26 ‘ N , 
airnoa wap é40v, Kal ddow aor COvn tHv KANpovopiav 
cov kal THY KaTdoxeciv Gov TA Tépata THS ys. 
Kal modu A€yer Tpds avrov' 
«ili 
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Kdbov éx deEtOv pov, 
éws dv 0@ Tovs éxOpods cov SrordSioy TOY TodGY Gov. 
tives obv of éxOpoi; of patror Kal dvtiragodmevar TO 
OeAjpate avrov. 
To this we may add a sentence from what precedes: 
361 "Inoody Xpiordv rov dpxrepéa 


Tov mpocpopav nudv, Tov mpooTaryy 
kat BonOdv Tis doGevelas nuadr. 


218 Sivarae Tots mevpagouévors Bon- 

Ofjoa. . . «. 3) KaTavojoare Tov 
améoronov Kal dpxiepéa THs dpodoyilas 
quad Inoodv. 
The same phrase occurs twice in later doxologies, Sia rod 
dpxiepéws Kal mpoordrov (rav Yruxdv Hydv, 61%) (judy, 641) “Inood 
Xpucrod. There is no convincing proof that Ignatius or 
Polykarp used IIpés ‘E@patiovs, but the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas contains some traces of it (eg. in 4% 55-6 and 617-19), 
Barnabas is a second-rate interpretation of the OT ceremonial 
system, partly on allegorical lines, to warn Christians against 
having anything to do with Judaism ; its motto might be taken 
from 3° iva pi tpoopyoocdpeba os tpooyAvro (v./. érpAvror) TE 
éxeivov vopw. In the homily called 2 Clement our writing is 
freely employed, e.g. in 


118 ore, ddeApol pov, wh dupuyd- 
ev, GAG eArrloavres Jropelvwmev, iva 
KalTov mic Ody Komowpmeba., 
éoTw 6 émayyeiddmevos TAs dvTuucOlas 
drobubdvar ExdoTw Epywv avrod. 

18 drodéuevor éxeivo 8 mepikelueda 
végos TH avTod Oedjoes. 


164 mpocevyy) O¢ Ex Karis ouvet- 
Onoews. 


TLoTOS yap 


10% xaréxwuev THY dmoroylav ris 
édmldos akAuvh, mioTds yap 6 emaryye.- 
Admevos. 


12! rocodrov éxovres mepixeluevov 
qucv végos waprupwr, byKov amobémevor 
TAT. 

138 rpocetxecbe mepl hudv* wedd- 
Hebe yap bre Kady cuveldnow exomev, 





“Tt seems difficult, in view of the verbal coincidences, to 
resist the conclusion that the language of 2 Clement is un- 
consciously influenced by that of Hebrews” (Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
in The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 126). As 
2 Clement is, in all likelihood, a product either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian church, where Ilpds “EBpaiovs was early 
appreciated, this becomes doubly probable. 

There is no reason why Justin Martyr, who had lived at 
Rome, should not have known it; but the evidence for his use 
of it (see on 3! 114 etc.) is barely beyond dispute. Hermas, 
however, knew it; the Skepherd shows repeated traces of it (cf. 
Zahn’s edition, pp. 439f.). It was read in the North African 
church, as Tertullian’s allusion proves (see p. xvii), and with par- 
ticular interest in the Alexandrian church, even before Clement 
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wrote (cp. p. xviii). Clement’s use of it is unmistakable, though 
he does not show any sympathy with its ideas about sacrifice.! 
Naturally a thinker like Marcion ignored it, though why it shared 
with First Peter the fate of exclusion from the Muratorian canon 
is inexplicable. However, the evidence of the second century 
upon the whole is sufficient to show that it was being widely 
circulated and appreciated as an edifying religious treatise, 
‘Canonical or not. meee 
(ii.) 


By this time it had received the title of IIpés “ERpaious. 
Whatever doubts there were about the authorship, the writing 
never went under any title except this in the later church ; which 
proves that, though not original, the title must be early. 
“EBpato.? was intended to mean Jewish Christians. Those who 
affixed this title had no idea of its original destination ; other- 
wise they would have chosen a local term, for the writing is 
obviously intended for a special community. They were struck 
by the interest of the writing in the OT sacrifices and priests, 
however, and imagined in a superficial way that it must have 
been addressed to Jewish Christians. ‘“EGpato. was still an 
archaic equivalent for Iovdato.; and those who called our writing 
IIpds “EGpaiovs must have imagined that it had been originally 
meant for Jewish (z.e. Hebrew-speaking) Christians in Palestine, 
or, in a broader sense, for Christians who had been born in 
Judaism. The latter is more probable. Where the title origin- 
ated we cannot say; the corresponding description of 1 Peter 
as ad gentes originated in the Western church, but [pds “Efpaious 
is common both to the Western and the Eastern churches. 
The very fact that so vague and misleading a title was added, 
proves that by the second century all traces of the original 
destination of the writing had been lost. It is, like the 4d 
Familiares of Cicero’s correspondence, one of the erroneous 
titles in ancient literature, “hardly more than a reflection of the 
impression produced on an early copyist” (W. Robertson Smith). 
The reason why the original destination had been lost sight of, 
was probably the fact that it was a small household church—not 
one of the great churches, but a more limited circle, which may 
have become merged in the larger local church as time went on. 
Had it been sent, for example, to any large church like that at 
Rome or Alexandria, there would have been neither the need 

1Cp. R. B. Tollington’s Clement of Alexandria, vol. ii. pp. 225 f. 

2Tt is quite impossible to regard it as original, in an allegorical sense, as 
though the writer, like Philo, regarded 6 ‘Efpaios as the typical believer who, 
a second Abraham, migrated or crossed from the sensuous to the spiritual 


world. The writer never alludes to Abraham in this connexion ; indeed he 
never uses ‘E8patos at all. 
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nor the opportunity for changing the title to pos “EGpaiovs. 
Our writing is not a manifesto to Jewish Christians in general, 
or to Palestinian Jewish Christians, as pds “EGpaiovs would 
imply; indeed it is not addressed to Jewish Christians at all. 
Whoever were its original readers, they belonged to a definite, 
local group or circle. That is the first inference from the writing 
itself; the second is, that they were not specifically Jewish 
Christians. The canonical title has had an unfortunate influence 
upon the interpretation of the writing (an influence which is still 
felt in some quarters). It has been responsible for the idea, 
expressed in a variety of forms, that the writer is addressing 
Jewish Christians in Palestine or elsewhere who were tempted, 
e.g., by the war of A.D. 66-70, to fall back into Judaism; and 
even those who cannot share this view sometimes regard the 
readers as swayed by some hereditary associations with their 
old faith, tempted by the fascinations of a ritual, outward system 
of religion, to give up the spiritual messianism of the church. 
All such interpretations are beside the point. The writer never 
mentions Jews or Christians. He views his readers without any 
distinction of this kind; to him they are in danger of relapsing, 
but there is not a suggestion that the relapse is into Judaism, or 
that he is trying to wean them from a preoccupation with Jewish 
religion. He never refers to the temple, any more than to cir- 
cumcision. It is the tabernacle of the pentateuch which interests 
him, and all his knowledge of the Jewish ritual is gained from the 
LXX and later tradition. The LXX is for him and his readers 
the codex of their religion, the appeal to which was cogent, 
for Gentile Christians, in the early church. As Christians, his 
readers accepted the LXX as their bible. It was superfluous to 
argue for it; he could argue from it, as Paul had done, as a 
writer like Clement of Rome did afterwards. How much the 
LXX meant to Gentile Christians, may be seen in the case of a 
man like Tatian, for example, who explicitly declares that he 
owed to reading of the OT his conversion to Christianity (4d 
Graecos, 29). It is true that our author, in arguing that Christ 
had to suffer, does not appeal to the LXX. But this is an 
idiosyncrasy, which does not affect the vital significance of the 
LXX prophecies. The Christians to whom he was writing had 
learned to appreciate their LXX as an authority, by their mem- 
bership in the church. Their danger was not an undervaluing 
of the LXX as authoritative ; it was a moral and mental danger, 
which the writer seeks to meet by showing how great their re- 
ligion was intrinsically. This he could only do ultimately by 
assuming that they admitted the appeal to their bible, just as they 
admitted the divine Sonship of Jesus. There may have been 
Christians of Jewish birth among his readers; but he addresses 
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his circle, irrespective of their origin, as all members of the 
People of God, who accept the Book of God. The writing, in 
short, might have been called ad gentes as aptly as First Peter, 
which also describes Gentile Christians as 6 Aads, the People 
(cp. on 21”), The readers were not in doubt of their religion. 
Its basis was unquestioned. What the trouble was, in their case, 
was no theoretical doubt about the codex or the contents of 
Christianity, but a practical failure to be loyal to their principles, 
which the writer seeks to meet by recalling them to the full mean- 
ing and responsibility of their faith; naturally he takes them 
to the common ground of the sacred LXX. 

We touch here the question of the writer’s aim. But, before 
discussing this, a word must be said about the authorship. 

Had IIpds ‘EBpatovs been addressed to Jews, the title would have been 
intelligible. Not only was there a [ouvva]ywyi “E@p[alwy] at Corinth (cp. 
Deissmann’s Light from the East, pp. 13,14), but a cwvaywyh AiBpéwy at Rome 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes*, iii. 46). Among the Jewish 
cuvvaywyat mentioned in the Roman epitaphs (cp. N. Miiller’s Dze jzidische 
Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom. . ., Leipzig, 1912, pp. 110f.), there 
is one of ‘E@péor, which Miiller explains as in contrast to the synagogue of 
“‘vernaclorum” (Bepydkdor, Bepvakdrjovot), z.é. resident Jews as opposed to 
immigrants ; though it seems truer, with E. Bormann (Weer Studien, 1912, 
pp. 333f.), to think of some Kultgemeinde which adhered to the use of 
Hebrew, or which, at any rate, was of Palestinian origin or connexion. 


(iii.) 

The knowledge of who the author was must have disappeared 
as soon as the knowledge of what the church was, for whom he 
wrote. Who wrote IIpos “EBpaiovs? We know as little of this 
as we do of the authorship of Zhe Whole Duty of Man, that 
seventeenth-century classic of English piety. Conjectures sprang 
up, early in the second century, but by that time men were no 
wiser than we are. The mere fact that some said Barnabas, 
some Paul, proves that the writing had been circulating among 
the adespota. It was perhaps natural that our writing should 
be assigned to Barnabas, who, as a Levite, might be sup- 
posed to take a special interest in the ritual of the temple— 
the very reason which led to his association with the later 
Epistle of Barnabas. Also, he was called vids rapaxdyjoews 
(Ac 43°), which seemed to tally with He 13% (rod Adyou ris 
mapakAynoews), just as the allusion to “beloved” in Ps 127? 
(=2 S 12%4f) was made to justify the attribution of the psalm 
to king Solomon. The difficulty about applying 2° to a man 
like Barnabas was overlooked, and in North Africa, at any rate, 
the (Roman ?) tradition of his authorship prevailed, as Tertullian’s 
words in de pudicitia 20 show: “volo ex redundantia alicuius 
etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superinducere, idoneum 
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confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. Extat 
enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritati 
viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore : 
‘aut ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potes- 
tatem ?’ (x Co 9°). Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, omissis omnibus initiis, ad perfectionem magis tendere,” 
etc. (quoting He 6). What appeals to Tertullian in IIpos 
‘EBpatovs is its uncompromising denial of any second repentance. 
His increasing sympathy with the Montanists had led him to 
take a much less favourable view of the Shepherd of Hermas 
than he had once entertained; he now contrasts its lax tone 
with the rigour of IIpés ‘Efpaiovs, and seeks to buttress his 
argument on this point by insisting as much as he can on the 
authority of Ilpés ‘Efpafovs as a production of the apostolic 
Barnabas. Where this tradition originated we cannot tell. 
Tertullian refers to it as a fact, not as an oral tradition; he 
may have known some MS of the writing with the title BapyaBa 
apos ‘EBpaiovs (éricroAy), and this may have come from Montanist 
circles in Asia Minor, as Zahn suggests. But all this is guessing 
in the dark about a guess in the dark. 

Since Paul was the most considerable letter-writer of the 
primitive church, it was natural that in some quarters this 
anonymous writing should be assigned to him, as was done 
apparently in the Alexandrian church, although even there 
scholarly readers felt qualms at an early period, and endeavoured 
to explain the idiosyncrasies of style by supposing that some 
disciple of Paul, like Luke, translated it from Hebrew into 
Greek. This Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship was 
evidently criticized in other quarters, and the controversy drew 
from Origen the one piece of enlightened literary criticism which 
the early discussions produced. “Oru 6 yapaxrijp tis A€ews Tis 
mpos “EBpaious érvyeypappévns émiotoAns ovk exer TO ev dOyw 
iStwtikdv Tod aroarddov, Sporoynoavtos éavTov idwwryv civar TO 
Ayo (2 Co 11°), rouréore TH ppdoe, GAA eoriv H émioroAr 
ovviécer ths A€Lews “EAAnvixwrépa, was 6 émiordpevos Kpivew 
gpdcewv Sadopas Spuoroyyjoat av. wadkw Te ad Ore Ta vonpara 
THS €rioToAns Oavpdowd ear, Kal ov Se’TEpa TOV dmroTTOALKOV 
dpodroyovpévav ypaupdtov, kal Todto dv cuudyoar etvar dAnbes was 
6 Tpocéxov TH advayvece. TH arootoAuKH. . . . Eye dé drodauvd- 
Hevos elroy, av OTe Ta pev vonpata Tod daroarTdXov éoriv, 7 SE 
dpdois Kal 9 ovvOeots amopvnpovedoavrds Tivos TA arooTOALKd, Kat 
worepel cXoALoypadyoavTds Twos TH cipnuéva irs Tod SidacKddov. 
el tus obv exkAnoia exer Tavtyy THy emiotoAyv os TlavAov, abrn 
eddokieitw kal eri TovT@. ov yap eiky of dpxator avdpes ds TlavAov 
aitnv rapadeduxacr, tis 5&6 ypdwas THY emiaToAHY, TO pev GAnbes 
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Oeds of8evy (quoted by Eusebius, HZ. vi. 25. 11-14).1_ Origen is 
too good a scholar to notice the guess that it was a translation 
from Hebrew, but he adds, 7 Sé cis Huds POdcaca toropia, ind 
twwv pev eydvrwv, OTL. KAnpys 6 yevouevos érickoros ‘Pwpaiwv 
éypaye tHv émiotoAnv, brd twwv dé dre AovKas 6 ypdias 70 
evayyéAvov Kat ras IIpdges. The idea that Clement of Rome 
wrote it was, of course, an erroneous deduction from the echoes 
of it in his pages, almost as unfounded as the notion that Luke 
wrote it, either independently or as an amanuensis of Paul—a 
view probably due ultimately to the explanation of how his 
gospel came to be an apostolic, canonical work. Origen yields 
more to the “ Pauline” interpretation of IIpés “E@paéovs than is 
legitimate ; but, like Erasmus at a later day,? he was living in 
an environment where the “Pauline” tradition was almost a 
note of orthodoxy. Even his slight scruples failed to keep the 
question open. In the Eastern church, any hesitation soon 
passed away, and the scholarly scruples of men like Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen made no impression on the church at 
large. It is significant, for example, that when even Eusebius 
comes to give his own opinion (4.Z£. iii. 38. 2), he alters the 
hypothesis about Clement of Rome, and makes him merely 
the translator of a Pauline Hebrew original, not the author 
of a Greek original. As a rule, however, [pds “EB8paious was 
accepted as fully Pauline, and passed into the NT canon of the 
Asiatic, the Egyptian, and the Syriac churches without question. 
In the Syriac canon of A.D. 400 (text as in Souter’s Zext and 
Canon of NT, p. 226), indeed, it stands next to Romans in 
the list of Paul’s epistles (see below, § 4). Euthalius, it is true, 
about the middle of the fifth century, argues for it in a way 
that indicates a current of opposition still flowing in certain 
quarters, but ecclesiastically pds “E@paiovs in the East as a 
Pauline document could defy doubts. The firm conviction of 
the Eastern church as a whole comes out in a remark like that 
of Apollinarius the bishop of Laodicea, towards the close of the 
fourth century: 70d yéyparrat Ott xapaxtnp éote THs broctdcews 
6 vids; mapa TG droorédw TlavAw év tH pds “EBpaiovs. Oix 
éxxArAnordlera. “Ad o0 KatyyyéAn 10 ebayyéAvov Xpicrod, TavAov 
elvan weriotevtar H emiatoAy (Dial. de sancta Trin. G22). 

It was otherwise in the Western church, where IIpds “EBpaious 
was for long either read simply as an edifying treatise, or, if 
regarded as canonical, assigned to some anonymous apostolic 


1 There is a parallel to the last words in the scoffing close of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology (ix. 135) : ypawWe rus ; olde Beds" rivos elvexev ; olde kal 
avrés. 

2 “Uta stilo Pauli, quod ad phrasin attinet, longe lateque discrepat, ita 
ad spiritum ac pectus Paulinum vehementer accedit.” 
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writer rather than to Paul. Possibly the use made of [Ips 
‘EBpaiouvs by the Montanists and the Novatians, who welcomed 
its denial of a second repentance, compromised it in certain 
quarters. Besides, the Roman church had never accepted the 
Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship. Hence, even when, 
on its merits, it was admitted to the canon, there was a strong 
tendency to treat it as anonymous, as may be seen, for example, 
in Augustine’s references. Once in the canon, however, it 
gradually acquired a Pauline prestige, and, as Greek scholar- 
ship faded, any scruples to the contrary became less and less 
intelligible. It was not till the study of Greek revived 
again, at the dawn of the Reformation, that the question was 
reopened. 

The data in connexion with the early fortunes of Ilpds ‘Efpatous in church 
history belong to text-books on the Canon, like Zahn’s Geschzchte d. NT 
Kanons, i. 283 f.,5774., 11. 160f., 358f. ; Leipoldt’s Geschzchte d. NT Kanons, 
i, pp. 188f., 219f.; and Jacquier’s Le Mouveau Testament dans L’ Eglise 
Chrétienne, i. (1911). 


Few characters mentioned in the NT have escaped the 
attention of those who have desired in later days to identify 
the author of [pds “EGpaiovs. Apollos, Peter, Philip, Silvanus, 
and even Prisca have been suggested, besides Aristion, the 
alleged author of Mk 16%20. J have summarized these views 
elsewhere (Jntrod. to Lit. of NT.*, pp. 438-442), and it is super- 
fluous here to discuss hypotheses which are in the main due to 
an irrepressible desire to construct NT romances. Perhaps our 
modern pride resents being baffled by an ancient document, but 
it is better to admit that we are not yet wiser on this matter 
than Origen was, seventeen centuries ago. The author of IIpds 
“EBpaiovs cannot be identified with any figure known to us in 
the primitive Christian tradition. He left great prose to some 
little clan of early Christians, but who they were and who he 
was, TO pev dAnbes Oeds oidev. To us he is a voice and no more. 
The theory which alone explains the conflicting traditions is that 
for a time the writing was circulated as an anonymous tract. 
Only on this hypothesis can the simultaneous emergence of 
the Barnabas and the Paul traditions in different quarters be 
explained, as well as the persistent tradition in the Roman 
church that it was anonymous. As Zahn sensibly concludes, 
“those into whose hands IIpds “Efpaiouvs came either looked 
upon it as an anonymous writing from ancient apostolic times, or 
else resorted to conjecture. If Paul did not write it, they 
thought, then it must have been composed by some other 
prominent teacher of the apostolic church. Barnabas was such 
a man.” In one sense, it was fortunate that the Pauline 
hypothesis prevailed so early and so extensively, for apart from 
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this help it might have been difficult for IIpds ‘EBpaéous to win 
or to retain its place in the canon. But even when it had been 
lodged securely inside the canon, some Western churchmen still 
clung for a while to the old tradition of its anonymity,! although 
they could do no more than hold this as a pious opinion. 
The later church was right in assigning IIpos “EBpaiovs a 
canonical position. The original reasons might be erroneous 
or doubtful, but even in the Western church, where they con- 
tinued to be questioned, there was an increasing indisposition 
to challenge their canonical result. 


(iv.) 


Thrown back, in the absence of any reliable tradition, upon 
the internal evidence, we can only conclude that the writer was 
one of those personalities in whom the primitive church was 
more rich than we sometimes realize. ‘Si l’on a pu comparer 
saint Paul a Luther,” says Ménégoz, “nous comparerions 
volontiers l’auteur de l’Epitre aux Hébreux a Mélanchthon.” 
He was a highly trained d.ddoxados, perhaps a Jewish Christian, 
who had imbibed the philosophy of Alexandrian Judaism before 
his conversion, a man of literary culture and deep religious 
feeling. He writes to what is apparently a small community or 
circle of Christians, possibly one of the household-churches, to 
which he was attached. For some reason or another he was 
absent from them, and, although he hopes to rejoin them before 
long, he feels moved to send them this letter (1375) to rally 
them. It is possible to infer from 134 (see note) that they 
belonged to Italy ; in any case, [pds ‘EBpaiovs was written either 
to or from some church in Italy. Beyond the fact that the 
writer and his readers had been evangelized by some of the 
disciples of Jesus (2% +), we know nothing more about them. 
The words in 2? * do not mean that they belonged to the second 
generation, of course, in a chronological sense, for such words 
would have applied to the converts of any mission during the 
first thirty years or so after the crucifixion, and the only other 
inference to be drawn, as to the date, is from passages like 10%. 
and 137, viz. that the first readers of IIpos “EBpaiovs were not 
neophytes ; they had lived through some rough experiences, and 
indeed their friend expects from them a maturity of experience 
and intelligence which he is disappointed to miss (51!) ; also, 

1 According to Professor Souter (Zext and Canon of NT, p. 190) the 
epistle is ignored by the African Canon (c. 360), Optatus of Mileue in 
Numidia (370-385), the Acts of the Donatist Controversy, Zeno of Verona, 
an African by birth, and Foebadius of Agen (06. ost 392), while ‘‘ Ambrosi- 
aster” (fourth century?) ‘‘uses the work as canonical, but always as an 
anonymous work.” 
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their original leaders have died, probably as martyrs (cp. on 13”). 
For these and other reasons, a certain sense of disillusionment 
had begun to creep over them. Tlpds “E@paiouvs is a Adyos 
mapakAnoews, to steady and rally people who are zepadpevor, 
their temptation being to renounce God, or at least to hesitate 
and retreat, to relax the fibre of loyal faith, as if God were too 
difficult to follow in the new, hard situation. Once, at the 
outset of their Christian career, they had been exposed to mob- 
rioting (1082), when they had suffered losses of property, for the 
sake of the gospel, and also the loud jeers and sneers which 
pagans and Jews alike heaped sometimes upon the disciples. 
This they had borne manfully, in the first glow of their en- 
thusiasm. Now, the more violent forms of persecution had 
apparently passed; what was left was the dragging experience 
of contempt at the hand of outsiders, the social ostracism and 
shame, which were threatening to take the heart out of them. 
Such was their rough, disconcerting environment. Unless an 
illegitimate amount of imagination is applied to the internal data, 
they cannot be identified with what is known of any community 
in the primitive church, so scanty is our information. Least of 
all is it feasible to connect them with the supposed effects of the 
Jewish rebellion which culminated in a.p. 70. IIpds “EBpaious 
cannot be later than about A.D. 85, as the use of it in Clement 
of Rome’s epistle proves; how much earlier it is, we cannot 
say, but the controversy over the Law, which marked the Pauline 
phase, is evidently over. 


It is perhaps not yet quite superfluous to point out that the use of the 
present tense (e.g. in 7° 2° 83f 6. 131°) is no clue to the date, as though this 
implied that the Jewish temple was still standing. The writer is simply 
using the historic present of actions described in scripture. It is a literary 
method which is common in writings long after A.D. 70, ¢.g. in Josephus, 
who observes (c. Apzon, i. 7) that any priest who violates a Mosaic regulation 
amnyopevra unre Tols Bwuots raploracbar wyre meTéxewv THS GAAns ayorelas 
(so At. ili, 6, 7-12, xiv. 2. 2, etc.) Clement of Rome similarly writes as 
though the Mosaic ritual were still in existence (40-41, T@ yap dpyepe? Udcat 
Aecroupylar dedouévas elolv . . . Kal Aevirars trae diaxoviar émikewrar. . . 
mpoopépovrar Avolar év ‘Iepovoadhnu dyn), and the author of the Zp. ad 
Diognet. 3 writes that of 6é ye O@volais atte Ov alwaros Kal kvions Kal d\oKavTW- 
parouv émredety olduevor Kal TavTats Tais TYyats avrov yepalpew, ovdév jor 
Sokovor diapépew Tay els TA KwPa Thy adrhy évdekvupevwy Piroriulay. The 
idea that the situation of the readers was in any way connected with the crisis 
of A.D. 66-70 in Palestine is unfounded. Ipds ‘EBpatous has nothing to do 
with the Jewish temple, nor with Palestinian Christians. There is not a 
syllable in the writing which suggests that either the author or his readers 
had any connexion with or interest in the contemporary temple and ritual of 
Judaism ; their existence mattered as little to his idealist method of argu- 
ment as their abolition. When he observes (8!%) that the old dva8jxyn was 
éyyus apavicuod, all he means is that the old régime, superseded now by 
Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. 
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(v.) 


The object of IIpds ‘EBpatous may be seen from a brief 
analysis of its contents. The writer opens with a stately para- 
graph, introducing the argument that Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God is superior (xpeirrwv) to angels, in the order of revelation 
(11-218), and this, not in spite of but because of his incarnation 
and sufferings. He is also superior (xpe(rrwv) even to Moses 
(3%), as a Son is superior to a servant. Instead of pursuing 
the argument further, the writer then gives an impressive bible 
reading on the g5th psalm, to prove that the People of God 
have still assured to them, if they will only have faith, the divine 
Rest in the world to come (3°-418). Resuming his argument, 
the writer now begins to show how Jesus as God’s Son is superior 
to the Aaronic high priest (4!4-5!°), This is the heart of his 
subject, and he stops for a moment to rouse the attention of his 
readers (511-62) before entering upon the high theme. By a 
series of skilful transitions he has passed on from the Person of 
the Son, which is uppermost in chs. 1-4, to the Priesthood 
of the Son, which dominates chs. 7-8. Jesus as High Priest 
mediates a superior (xpeérrwv) order of religion or Sia@yjxy than 
that under which Aaron and his successors did their work for the 
People of God, and access to God, which is the supreme need of 
men, is now secured fully and finally by the relation of Jesus to 
God, in virtue of his sacrifice (620-818), The validity of this 
sacrifice is then proved (g!—10!8); it is absolutely efficacious, as 
no earlier sacrifice of victims could be, in securing forgiveness 
and fellowship for man. The remainder of the writing (1019-134) 
is a series of impressive appeals for constancy. The first (1093!) 
is a skilful blend of encouragement and warning. He then 
appeals to the fine record of his readers (10°), bidding them be 
worthy of their own past, and inciting them to faith in God by 
reciting a great roll-call of heroes and heroines belonging to God’s 
People in the past, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs (111-49). 
He further kindles their imagination and conscience by holding 
up Jesus as the Supreme Leader of all the faithful (12!%), even 
along the path of suffering; besides, he adds (12*!!), suffering 
is God’s discipline for those who belong to his household. To 
prefer the world (12117) is to incur a fearful penalty; the one 
duty for us is to accept the position of fellowship with God, in a 
due spirit of awe and grateful confidence (1218-9). A brief note 
of some ethical duties follows (13'7), with a sudden warning 
against some current tendencies to compromise their spiritual 
religion (13516). A postscript (1317), with some jpersonalia, 
ends the epistle. 

It is artificial to divide up a writing of this kind, which is not 
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a treatise on theology, and I have therefore deliberately abstained 
from introducing any formal divisions and subdivisions in the 
commentary. The flow of thought, with its turns and windings, 
is best followed from point to point. So far as the general plan 
goes, it is determined by the idea of the finality of the Christian 
revelation in Jesus the Son of God. This is brought out (A) by 
a proof that he is superior to angels (11-218) and Moses (31®), 
followed by the special exhortation of 3°-4!%. Thus far it is 
what may be termed the Personality of the Son which is discussed. 
Next (B) comes the Son as High Priest (414-78), including the 
parenthetical exhortation of 51-629. The (C) Sacrifice of this 
High Priest in his Sanctuary then (8!—10!8) is discussed, each of 
the three arguments, which are vitally connected, laying stress 
from one side or another upon the absolute efficacy of the 
revelation. This is the dominant idea of the writing, and it 
explains the particular line which the writer strikes out. He 
takes a very serious view of the position of his friends and 
readers. They are disheartened and discouraged for various 
reasons, some of which are noted in the course of the epistle. 
There is the strain of hardship, the unpleasant experience of 
being scoffed at, and the ordinary temptations of immorality, 
which may bring them, if they are not careful, to the verge of 
actual apostasy. The writer appears to feel that the only way to 
save them from ruining themselves is to put before them the 
fearful and unsuspected consequences of their failure. Hence 
three times over the writer draws a moving picture of the fate 
which awaits apostates and renegades (64% 106 1215f), But the 
special line of argument which he adopts in 5-10!8 must be 
connected somehow with the danger in which he felt his friends 
involved, and this is only to be explained if we assume that their 
relaxed interest in Christianity arose out of an imperfect concep- 
tion of what Jesus meant for their faith. He offers no theoretical 
disquisition ; it is to reinforce and deepen their conviction of the 
place of Jesus in religion, that he argues, pleads, and warns, 
dwelling on the privileges and responsibilities of the relationship 
in which Jesus had placed them. All the help they needed, all 
the hope they required, lay in the access to God mediated by 
Jesus, if they would only realize it. 

This is what makes the writing of special interest. In the 
first place (a) the author is urged by a practical necessity to 
think out his faith, or rather to state the full content of his faith, 
for the benefit of his readers. Their need puts him on his 
mettle. ‘Une chose surtant,” says Anatole France, “donne le 
Pattrait 4 la pensée des hommes: c’est Vinquiétude. Un esprit 
qui n’est point anxieux m/’irrite ou m’ennuie.” In a sense all 
the NT writers are spurred by this anxiety, but the author 
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of Ipos “EBpaiovs pre-eminently. It is not anxiety about his 
personal faith, nor about the prospects of Christianity, but about 
the loyalty of those for whom he feels himself responsible ; his 
very certainty of the absolute value of Christianity makes him 
anxious when he sees his friends ready to give it up, anxious on 
their behalf, and anxious to bring out as lucidly and persuasively 
as possible the full meaning of the revelation of God in Jesus. 
What he writes is not a theological treatise in cold blood, but 
a statement of the faith, alive with practical interest. The 
situation of his readers has stirred his own mind, and he bends 
all his powers of thought and emotion to rally them. There is a 
vital urgency behind what he writes for his circle. But (4), more 
than this, the form into which he throws his appeal answers to 
the situation of his readers. He feels that the word for them is 
the absolute worth of Jesus as the Son of God; it is to bring 
this out that he argues, in the middle part of his epistle, so 
elaborately and anxiously about the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Jesus. The idealistic conception of the two spheres, the real 
and eternal, and the phenomenal (which is the mere oxud and 
trddevypa, a rapaBoAy, an avrirvmoy of the former), is applied to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which inaugurates and realizes the 
eternal dva6yxn between God and man. Ina series of contrasts, 
he brings out the superiority of this revelation to the OT Sdvabj«y 
with its cultus. But not because the contemporary form of the 
latter had any attractions for his readers. It is with the archaic 
oxynvy described in the OT that he deals, in order to elucidate 
the final value of Jesus and his sacrifice under the new d.aOyxy, 
which was indeed the real and eternal one. To readers like his 
friends, with an imperfect sense of all that was contained in their 
faith, he says, ‘Come back to your bible, and see how fully it 
suggests the positive value of Jesus.” Christians were finding 
Christ in the LXX, especially his sufferings in the prophetic 
scriptures, but our author falls back on the pentateuch and the 
psalter especially to illustrate the commanding position of Jesus 
as the Son of God in the eternal d:a6yxy, and the duties as well 
as the privileges of living under such a final revelation, where 
the purpose and the promises of God for his People are realized 
as they could not be under the OT Scayxy. Why the writer 
concentrates upon the priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus in this 
eternal order of things, is due in part to his general conception 
of religion (see pp. xlilif.). For him there could be no religion 
without a priest. But this idea is of direct service to his readers, 
as he believes. Hence the first mention of Jesus as dpxuepeds 
occurs as a reason for loyalty and confidence (2!#*). Nothing 
is more practical in religion than an idea, a relevant idea power- 
fully urged. When the writer concentrates for a while upon 
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this cardinal idea of Jesus as dpxiepeds, therefore, it is because 
nothing can be more vital, he thinks, for his friends than to show 
them the claims and resources of their faith, disclosing the 
rich and real nature of God’s revelation to them in his Son. 
Access to God, confidence in God, pardon for sins of the past, 
and hope for the future—all this is bound up with the dia@j«n of 
Christ, and the writer reveals it between the lines of the LXX, 
to which as members of the People of God his friends naturally 
turned for instruction and revelation. This dvaOyxy, he argues, 
is far superior to the earlier one, as the Son of God is superior to 
angels and to Moses himself; nay more, it is superior in efficacy, 
as the real is superior to its shadowy outline, for the sacrifice 
which underlies any d:a44xy is fulfilled in Christ as it could not 
be under the levitical cultus. The function of Christ as high 
priest is to mediate the direct access of the People to God, and 
all this has been done so fully and finally that Christians have 
simply to avail themselves of its provisions for their faith and 
need. 

What the writer feels called upon to deal with, therefore, is 
not any sense of disappointment in his readers that they had not 
an impressive ritual or an outward priesthood, nor any hankering 
after such in contemporary Judaism ; it is a failure to see that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, a failure which is really 
responsible for the unsatisfactory and even the critical situation 
of the readers. To meet this need, the writer argues as well as 
exhorts. He seeks to show from the LXX how the Christian 
faith alone fulfils the conditions of real religion, and as he 
knows no other religion than the earlier phase in Israel, he takes 
common ground with his readers on the LXX record of the first 
d.a6yjxy, in order to let them see even there the implications and 
anticipations of the higher. 

But while the author never contemplates any fusion of 
Christianity with Jewish legalism, and while the argument betrays 
no trace of Jewish religion as a competing attraction for the 
readers, it might be argued that some speculative Judaism had 
affected the mind of the readers. No basis for this can be 
found in 13%. Yet if there were any proselytes among the 
readers, they may have felt the fascination of the Jewish system, 
as those did afterwards who are warned by Ignatius (ad Philad. 
6, etc.), “ Better listen to Christianity from a circumcised Chris- 
tian than to Judaism from one uncircumcised.” “It is mon- 
strous to talk of Jesus Christ and iovdatfew” (ad Magnes. 10). 
This interpretation was put forward by Haring (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1891, pp. 589f.), and it has been most ingeniously 
argued by Professor Purdy (£xfosttor8, xix. pp. 123-139), who 
thinks that the emphasis upon “Jesus” means that the readers 
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were exposed to the seductions of a liberal Judaism which offered 
an escape from persecution and other difficulties by presenting 
a Christ who was spiritual, divorced from history; that this 
liberal, speculative Judaism came forward as ‘‘a more developed 
and perfected type of religion than Christianity”; and that, 
without being legalistic, it claimed to be a traditional, ritualistic 
faith, which was at once inward and ceremonial. The objection 
to such interpretations,! however, is that they explain zgnotum 
per ignotius. We know little or nothing of such liberal Judaism 
in the first century, any more than of a tendency on the part of 
Jewish Christians to abandon Christianity about a.p. 70 for their 
ancestral faith. Indeed any influence of Jewish propaganda, 
ritualistic or latitudinarian, must be regarded as secondary, at 
the most, in the situation of the readers as that is to be inferred 
from IIpds ‘EBpaiovs itself. When we recognize the real method 
and aim of the writer, it becomes clear that he was dealing with 
a situation which did not require any such influence to account 
for it. The form taken by his argument is determined by the 
conception, or rather the misconception, of the faith entertained 
by his friends; and this in turn is due not to any political or 
racial factors, but to social and mental causes, such as are 
sufficiently indicated in Ilpds “EGpaious itself. Had the danger 
been a relapse into Judaism of any kind, it would have implied 
a repudiation of Jesus Christ as messiah and divine—the very 
truth which the writer can assume! What he needs to do is not 
to defend this, but to develop it. 

The writing, therefore, for all its elaborate structure, has a 
spontaneous aim. It is not a homily written at large, to which 
by some afterthought, on the part of the writer or of some editor, 
a few personalia have been appended in ch. 13. The argu- 
mentative sections bear directly and definitely upon the situa- 
tion of the readers, whom the writer has in view throughout, 
even when he seems to be far from their situation. Which brings 
us to the problem of the literary structure of [pds “EBpaious. 


(vi.) 


See especially W. Wrede’s monograph, Das léterarische Ratsel d. Hebrder- 
briefs (1906), with the essays of E. Burggaller and R. Perdelwitz in Zectschrift 
fiir Neutest. Wissenschaft (1908, pp. 110f.; 1910, pp. 59f., 105f.); V. 
Monod’s De titulo epistulae vulgo ad Hebraeos inscriptae (1910); C. C. 





1Cp., further, Professor Dickie’s article in Zxfositor’, v. pp. 371 f. The 
notion that the writer is controverting an external view of Christ’s person, 
which shrank, ¢.g., from admitting his humiliation and real humanity, had 
been urged by Julius Kogel in Dée Verborgenheit Jesu als des Messias 
(Greifenswald, 1909) and in Der Sohn und die Schne, ein exegetische Studie 
zu Heb. 2°-8 (1904). 
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. Torrey’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 137-156 5 
J. W. Slot’s De letterkundige vorm v, d. Brief aan de Hebraer (1912), with 
J. Quentel’s essay in Revue Bibligue (1912, pp. 50f.) and M. Jones paper 
in Exfosztor®, xii. 426 f. 


The literary problem of IIpés ‘Efpaiovs is raised by the 
absence of any address and the presence of personal matter in 
ch. 13. Why (a) has it no introductory greeting? And why (0) 
has it a postscript? As for the former point (a), there may have 
been, in the original, an introductory title. pds “EBpatovs opens 
with a great sentence (1), but Eph 1%" is just such another, 
and there is no reason why the one should not have followed a 
title-address any more than the other.1. It may have been lost 
by accident, in the tear and wear of the manuscript, for such 
accidents are not unknown in ancient literature. This is, at 
any rate, more probable than the idea that it was suppressed 
because the author (Barnabas, Apollos?) was not of sufficiently 
apostolic rank for the canon. Had this interest been operative, 
it would have been perfectly easy to alter a word or two in the 
address itself. Besides, IIpés “Efpatovs was circulating long 
before it was admitted to the canon, and it circulated even after- 
wards as non-canonical; yet not a trace of any address, Pauline 
or non-Pauline, has ever survived. Which, in turn, tells against 
the hypothesis that such ever existed—at least, against the 
theory that it was deleted when the writing was canonized. If 
the elision of the address ever took place, it must have been 
very early, and rather as the result of accident than deliberately. 
Yet there is no decisive reason why the writing should not have 
begun originally as it does in its present form. Nor does this 
imply (4) that the personal data in ch. 13 are irrelevant. TIpds 
“E®paiovs has a certain originality in form as well as in content ; 
it is neither an epistle nor a homily, pure and simple. True, 
down to 12” (or 13!”) there is little or nothing that might not 
have been spoken by a preacher to his audience, and Valckenaer 
(on 4°) is right, so far, in saying, ‘“‘haec magnifica ad Hebraeos 
missa dissertatio oratio potius dicenda est quam epistola.” Yet 
the writer is not addressing an ideal public; he is not composing 
a treatise for Christendom at large. It is really unreal to ex- 
plain away passages like 5! 10%! 124f and 13! as rhetorical 
abstractions. 

IIpds “EBpaiovs was the work of a diddcKados, who knew how 
to deliver a Adyos rapaxAncews. Parts of it probably represent 
what he had used in preaching already (e.g. 3”). But, while it 
has sometimes the tone of sermon notes written out, it is not a 


1 Ep. Barnabas begins with ddeAdol, otrws de? huds ppoveiv wept Inood 
Xpiocrod ws epi Oeod, etc.; 2 Clement starts with a greeting, yalpere, viol 
kal Ovyarépes, év dvéuare kuplov Tod dyarjoavros huads ev elphvy. 
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sermon in the air. To strike out 131% 22% or 131-7. 16-19. a2f 
(Torrey)! does not reduce it from a letter or epistle to a sermon 
like 2 Clement. Thus, ¢.g., a phrase like 11°? (see note) is as 
intelligible in a written work as in a spoken address. It is only 
by emptying passages like 5" and 10° of their full meaning 
that anyone can speak of the writer as composing a sermon at 
large or for an ideal public. Part of the force of 5"*, e.g., is due 
to the fact that the writer is dealing with a real situation, pleading 
that in what he is going to say he is not writing simply to display 
his own talent or to please himself, but for the serious, urgent 
need of his readers. They do not deserve what he is going to 
give them. But he will give it! A thoroughly pastoral touch, 
which is lost by being turned into a rhetorical excuse for de- 
ploying some favourite ideas of his own. According to Wrede, 
the author wrote in 13!%19 on the basis of (Philem 2?) 2 Co 
111.12 to make it appear as though Paul was the author, and then 
added 1378 on the basis of Ph 21% 2% 24; but why he should mix 
up these reminiscences, which, according to Wrede, are contra- 
dictory, it is difficult to see. Had he wished to put a Pauline 
colour into the closing paragraphs, he would surely have done 
it in a lucid, coherent fashion, instead of leaving the supposed 
allusions to Paul’s Roman imprisonment so enigmatic. But, though 
Wrede thinks that the hypothesis of a pseudonymous conclusion 
is the only way of explaining the phenomena of ch. 13, he agrees 
that to excise it entirely is out of the question. Neither the 
style nor the contents justify such a radical theory,” except on 
the untenable hypothesis that 1-12 is a pure treatise. The 
analogies of a doxology being followed by personal matter (eg. 
2 Ti 4)8, 1 P 41! etc.) tell against the idea that IIpés “EBpaious 
must have ended with 1321, and much less could it have ended 
with 13!7. To assume that the writer suddenly bethought him, 
at the end, of giving a Pauline appearance to what he had 
written, and that he therefore added 1 322t-, is to credit him with 
too little ability. Had he wished to convey this impression, he 
would certainly have gone further and made changes in the 
earlier part. Nor is it likely that anyone added the closing 
verses in order to facilitate its entrance into the NT canon by 
bringing it into line with the other epistles. The canon was 
drawn up for worship, and if [pos EBpaiovs was originally a 
discourse, it seems very unlikely that anyone would have gone 

1 To excise 13!°7 as a ‘‘ formless jumble of rather commonplace admoni- 


ions” is a singular misjudgment. 

ee The ainoeistic Biba i cogently led by C. R. Williams in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 129-136, who shows that the alleged 
special parallels between He 13 and Paul are neither so numerous nor so 
significant as is commonly supposed, and that the only fair explanation of 
He 13 asa whole is that it was written to accompany I-12. 
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out of his way, on this occasion, to add some enigmatic personal 
references. In short, while IIpds “Efpaiovs betrays here and 
there the interests and methods of an effective preacher, the 
epistolary form is not a piece of literary fiction; still less is it 
due (in ch. 13) to some later hand. It is hardly too much to 
say that the various theories about the retouching of the 13th 
chapter of Ilpds “E@paiovs are as valuable, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, as Macaulay’s unhesitating belief that Dr. 
Johnson had revised and retouched Cecz/ia. 


§ 2. THE ReELicious IDEAs. 


In addition to the text-books on NT theology, consult Riehm’s Lehrbegriff 
des Hebrierbriefs? (1867), W. Milligan’s Ascenston and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord (1891), Ménégoz’s La Théologie de  Epitre aux Hébreux (1894), 
A. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christi (1895), A. B. Bruce’s Zhe Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1899), G. Milligan’s The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1899), G. Vos on ‘‘The Priesthood of Christ in Hebrews” (Princeton 
Theological Review, 1907, pp. 423f., 579 f.), Du Bose’s Aighpriesthood and 
Sacrifice (1908), A. Nairne’s Zhe Epistle of Priesthood (1913), H. L. 
MacNeill’s Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1914), H. A. A. 


Kennedy’s Zheology of the Epistles (1919, pp. 182-221), and E. F. Scott’s 
The Epistle to the Hebrews (1922). 


Many readers who are not children will understand what Mr 
Edmund Gosse in Father and Son (pp. 89 f.) describes, in telling 
how his father read aloud to him the epistle. ‘‘ The extraordinary 
beauty of the language—for instance, the matchless cadences and 
images of the first chapter—made a certain impression upon my 
imagination, and were (I think) my earliest initiation into the 
magic of literature. I was incapable of defining what I felt, but 
I certainly had a grip in the throat, which was in its essence a 
purely aesthetic emotion, when my father read, in his pure, large, 
ringing voice, such passages as ‘The heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest, and they 
shall all wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.’ But the dialectic parts of the 
epistle puzzled and confused me. Such metaphysical ideas as 
‘laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works’ 
and ‘crucifying the Son of God afresh’ were not successfully 
brought down to the level of my understanding. . . . The 
melodious language, the divine forensic audacities, the magnifi- 
cent ebb and flow of argument which make the Epistle to the 
Hebrews such a miracle, were far beyond my reach, and they 
only bewildered me.” They become less bewildering when they 
are viewed in the right perspective. The clue to them lies in the 
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philosophical idea which dominates the outlook of the writer, and 
in the symbolism which, linked to this idea, embodied his 
characteristic conceptions of religion. We might almost say that, 
next to the deflecting influence of the tradition which identified 
our epistle with the Pauline scheme of thought and thereby 
missed its original and independent contribution to early Christi- 
anity, nothing has so handicapped its appeal as the later use of it 
in dogmatic theology. While the author of IIpds “EBpaious often 
turned the literal into the figurative, his theological interpreters 
have been as often engaged in turning the figurative expressions 
of the epistle into what was literal. A due appreciation of 
the symbolism has been the slow gain of the historical method 
as applied to the classics of primitive Christianity. There is 
no consistent symbolism, indeed, not even in the case of the 
dpxvepevs ; in the nature of the case, there could not be. But 
symbolism there is, and symbolism of a unique kind. 


(i) 

The author writes from a religious philosophy of his own— 
that is, of his own among the NT writers. The philosophical 
element in his view of the world and God is fundamentally 
Platonic. Like Philo and the author of Wisdom, he interprets 
the past and the present alike in terms of the old theory (cp. on 
8° 10!) that the phenomenal is but an imperfect, shadowy trans- 
cript of what is eternal and real. He applies this principle to the 
past. What was all the Levitical cultus in bygone days but a 
faint copy of the celestial archetype, a copy that suggested by its 
very imperfections the future and final realization? In such 
arguments (chs. 7-10) he means to declare “that Christianity 
is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, and that all else is only 
this, that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust 
themselves forward on to this bank and shoal of time, and took 
cosmical embodiment, in order to suggest their coming ever- 
lasting manifestation.” 1 The idea that the seen and material is 
but a poor, provisional replica of the unseen and real order of 
things (ra érovpdvia, Ta év Tots otpavots, TA wy Tadevdmeva), pervades 
IIpds “EBpaiovs. Thus faith (11) means the conviction, the 
practical realization, of this world of realities, not only the belief 
that the universe does not arise out of mere ¢awdpeva, but the 
conviction that life must be ordered, at all costs, by a vision of 
the unseen, or by obedience to a Voice unheard by any outward 
ear. Similarly the outward priest, sanctuary, and sacrifices of 
the ancient cultus were merely the shadowy copy of the real, as 
manifested in Jesus with his self-sacrifice, his death being, as 

1A. B. Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays (p. 317). 
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Sabatier says, “une fonction sacerdotale, un acte transcendant 
de purification rituelle, accompli hors de ’humanité” (Za Doctrine 
de PE xpiation, p. 37). Such is the philosophical strain which 
permeates IIpds “EBpaiovs. The idea of heavenly counterparts is 
not, of course, confined to Platonism ; it is Sumerian, in one of 
its roots (cp. on 8°), and it had already entered apocalyptic. 
But our author derives it from his Alexandrian religious’ philo- 
sophy (transmuting the Ko pos voytos into the more vivid and 
devotional figures of an otkos Or 7éAs Oeod, a warps Or even a 
oxnvy éAnOw%), just as elsewhere he freely uses Aristotelian ideas 
like that of the 7éAos or final end, with its reAefwous or sequence of 
growth, and shows familiarity with the idea of the egis (5™*). The 
teAelwois (see On 5°) idea is of special importance, as it denotes 
for men the work of Christ in putting them into their proper 
status towards God (see on 2). “By a single offering he has 
made the sanctified perfect for all time” (rereAciwxev, 1014), the 
offering or mpoogopd being himself, and the ‘‘ perfecting” being 
the act of putting the People into their true and final relation 
towards God. This the Law, with its outward organization of 
priests and animal sacrifices, could never do; “as the Law has a 
mere shadow of the bliss that is to be, instead of representing 
the reality of that bliss (viz. the ‘perfect’ relationship between 
God and men), it can never perfect those who draw near” (101). 
This gives us the focus for viewing the detailed comparison 
between the levitical sacrifices and priests on the one hand and 
the xpeirrwv Jesus. ‘You see in your bible,” the writer argues, 
‘the elaborate system of ritual which was once organized for the 
forgiveness of sins and the access of the people to God. All 
this was merely provisional and ineffective, a shadow of the 
Reality which already existed in the mind of God, and which is 
now ours in the sacrifice of Jesus.” Even the fanciful argument 
from the priesthood of Melchizedek (62°—717)—fanciful to us, but 
forcible then—swings from this conception. What the author 
seeks to do is not to prove that there had been from the first a 
natural or real priesthood, superior to the levitical, a priesthood 
fulfilled in Christ. Huis aim primarily is to discredit the levitical 
priesthood of bygone days; it was anticipated in the divine 
order by that of Melchizedek, he shows, using a chronological 
argument resembling that of Paul in Gal 3°, on the principle 
that what is prior is superior. But what leads him to elaborate 
specially the Melchizedek priesthood is that it had already played 
an important role in Jewish speculation in connexion with the 
messianic hope. Philo had already identified Melchizedek out- 
right with the Logos or possibly even with the messiah. Whether 
the author of IIpds “EBpaéovs intends to contradict Philo or not, 
he takes a different line, falling back upon his favourite psalm, 
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the rroth, which in the Greek version, the only one known to 
him, had put forward not only the belief that messiah was fepeds eis 
Tov aidva Kata tHy Taéiv MeAxicedex, but the Alexandrian belief 
in the pre-existence of messiah (v.3 é« yaorpds po éwaddpov 
eSeyevvnod oe). Here then, by Alexandrian methods of exegesis, 
in the pentateuch text combined with the psalm, he found 
scripture proof of an original priesthood which was not levitical, 
not transferable, and permanent. This priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was, of course, not quite a perfect type of Christ’s, for it 
did not include any sacrifice, but, as resting on personality, 
not on heredity,! it did typify, he held, that eternal priesthood of 
the Christ which was to supersede the levitical, for all the ancient 
prestige of the latter. As this prestige was wholly biblical for 
the writer and his readers, so it was essential that the disproof of 
its validity should be biblical also. Though he never uses either 
the idea of Melchizedek offering bread and wine to typify the 
elements in the eucharist, in spite of the fact that Philo once 
allegorized this trait (de Leg. Alleg. iii. 25), or the idea of 
Melchizedek being uncircumcised (as he would have done, had 
he been seriously arguing with people who were in danger of 
relapsing into contemporary Judaism), he does seem to glance 
at the combination of the sacerdotal and the royal functions. 
Like Philo, though more fully, he notices the religious signi- 
ficance of the etymology ‘king of righteousness” and “king of 
peace,” the reason being that throughout his argument he 
endeavours repeatedly to preserve something of the primitive 
view of Jesus as messianic king, particularly because the idea of 
the divine BacwAeia plays next to no part in his scheme of 
thought. Sometimes the combination of the sacerdotal and 
royal metaphors is incongruous enough, although it is not 
unimpressive (¢g. 10121), Primarily it is a survival of the 
older militant messianic category which is relevant in the first 
chapter (see 1°"), but out of place in the argument from the 
priesthood ; the reference is really due to the desire to reaffirm 
the absolute significance of Christ’s work, and by way of anticipa- 
tion he sounds this note even in 71-7, Later on, it opens up 
into an interesting instance of his relation to the primitive 
eschatology. To his mind, trained in the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy of religion, the present world of sense and time stands 
over against the world of reality, the former being merely 
the shadow and copy of the latter. There is an archetypal 


1 The writer is trying to express an idea which, as Prof. E. F. Scott 
argues (pp. 207f.), ‘‘underlies all our modern thought—social and political 
as well as religious,” viz. that true authority is not prescriptive but personal ; 
‘the priesthood which can bring us nearer God must be one of inherent 
character and personality.” 
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order of things, eternal and divine, to which the mundane order 
but dimly corresponds, and only within this higher order, eternal 
and invisible, is access to God possible for man. On sucha 
view as this, which ultimately (see pp. xxxi—xxxii) goes back to 
Platonic idealism, and which had been worked out by Philo, the 
real world is the transcendent order of things, which is the 
pattern for the phenomenal universe, so that to attain God man 
must pass from the lower and outward world of the senses to the 
inner. But how? Philo employed the Logos or Reason as 
the medium. Our author similarly holds that men must attain 
this higher world, but for him it is a oxyvy, a sanctuary, the real 
Presence of God, and it is entered not through ecstasy or mystic 
rapture, but through connexion with Jesus Christ, who has not 
only revealed that world but opened the way into it. The 
Presence of God is now attainable as it could not be under the 
outward cultus of the oxyv7 in the OT, for the complete sacrifice 
has been offered ‘in the realm of the spirit,” thus providing for 
the direct access of the people to their God. The full bliss of the 
fellowship is still in the future, indeed; it is not to be realized 
finally until Jesus returns for his people, for he is as yet only their 
mpdodpopos (67°), The primitive eschatology required and received 
this admission from the writer, though it is hardly consonant 
with his deeper thought. And this is why he quotes for example 
the old words about Jesus waiting in heaven till his foes are 
crushed (10!?: 18), He is still near enough to the primitive period to 
share the forward look (see, ¢.g., 27 928 1037), and unlike Philo, he 
does not allow his religious idealism to evaporate his eschatology. 
But while this note of expectation is sounded now and then, it 
is held that Christians already experience the powers of the 
world to come. The new and final order has dawned ever since 
the sacrifice of Jesus was made, and the position of believers is 


guaranteed. “You have come to mount Sion, the city of the 
living God.” The entrance of Jesus has made a fresh, living 
way for us, which is here and now open. “For all time he is 


able to save those who approach God through him, as he is 
always living to intercede on their behalf.” Christians enjoy the 
final status of relationship to God in the world of spirit and 
reality, in virtue of the final sacrifice offered by Jesus the Son. 


(ii.) 
What was this sacrifice? How did the writer understand it ? 
(a) The first thing to be said is that in his interpretation of the 
sacrifice of Jesus, he takes the piacular view. Calvin (Zms¢it. ii. 
15. 6) maintains that, as for the priesthood of Christ, “finem et 
usum eius esse ut sit mediator purus omni macula, qui sanctitate 
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sua Deum nobis conciliet. Sed quia aditum occupat justa 
maledictio, et Deus pro judicis officio nobis infensus est, ut nobis 
favorem comparet sacerdos ad placandam iram ipsius Dei, piacu- 
lum intervenire necesse est. . . . Qua de re prolixe apostolus 
disputat in epistola ad Hebraeos a septimo capite fere ad finem 
usque decimi.” Matthew Arnold is not often found beside 
Calvin, but he shares this error. ‘Turn it which way we will, 
the notion of appeasement of an offended God by vicarious 
sacrifice, which the Epistle to the Hebrews apparently sanctions, 
will never truly speak to the religious sense, or bear fruit for 
true religion ” (St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 72). Arnold saves 
himself by the word “apparently,” but the truth is that this 
idea is not sanctioned by IIpds “E@pafovs at all. The interpreta- 
tion of Calvin confuses Paul’s doctrine of expiation with the 
piacular view of our author. The entire group of ideas about 
the law, the curse, and the wrath of God is alien to IIpds 
‘EBpaiovs. The conception of God is indeed charged with 
wholesome awe (cp. on 127% 9°); but although God is never 
called directly the Father of Christians, his attitude to men is 
one of grace, and the entire process of man’s approach is 
initiated by him (2° 13°). God’s wrath is reserved for the 
apostates (107931) ; it does not brood over unregenerate men, to 
be removed by Christ. Such a notion could hardly have occurred 
to a man with predilections for the typical significance of the OT 
ritual, in which the sacrifices were not intended to avert the 
wrath of God so much as to reassure the people from time to 
time that their relations with their God had not been interrupted. 
The function of Christ, according to our author, is not to appease 
the divine wrath (see on 2° 17), but to establish once and for all 
the direct fellowship of God with his people, and a picturesque 
archaic phrase like that in 1274 about the aiyza pavticpod cannot 
be pressed into the doctrine that Jesus by his sacrifice averted or 
averts the just anger of God. On the other hand, while the 
author knows the primitive Christian idea of God’s fatherhood, 
it is not in such terms that he expresses his own conception of 
God. Philo (De Exsecrationibus, 9) describes how the Jews in 
the diaspora will be encouraged to return to Israel and Israel’s 
God, particularly by his forgiving character (evi pev cizeuxeia Kai 
xpnoréryte ToD Tmapaxahoupevov cvyyvepuny Tpo Tipwplas del TOev- 
tos); the end of their approach to God, he adds, oidev érepov 7} 
ebapectelv TO OeG Kabdrep viods watpt. But the author of IIpos 
*EBpaious lays no stress upon the Fatherhood of God for men; 
except in connexion with the discipline of suffering, he never 
alludes to the goodness of God as paternal, even for Christians, 
and indeed it is only in OT quotations that God is called even 
the Father of the Son (1° 5°). He avoids, even more strictly 
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than Jesus, the use of love-language. The verb éyamrgy only 
occurs twice, both times in an OT citation ; dydzy is also used 
only twice, and never of man’s attitude towards God. ‘There is 
significance in such linguistic data; they corroborate the 
impression that the author takes a deep view (see on 12”) of the 
homage and awe due to God. Godly reverence, «vAdGeva (see 
on 5"), characterized Jesus in his human life, and it is to charac- 
terize Christians towards God, #.e. an awe which is devoid of 
anything like nervous fear, an ennobling sense of the greatness 
of God, but still a reverential awe. This is not incompatible 
with humble confidence or with a serious joy, with zappycia 
(cp. on 3!6). Indeed “all deep joy has something of the awful 
in it,” as Carlyle says. "Exwpev xdpwv is the word of our author 
(1278) ; the standing attitude of Christians towards their God is 
one of profound thankfulness for his goodness to them. Only, 
it is to be accompanied pera edAaBeias kat déovs. We are to feel 
absolutely secure under God’s will, whatever crises or catastrophes 
befall the universe, and the security is at once to thrill (see on 
212) and to subdue our minds. Hence, while God’s graciousness 
overcomes any anxiety in man, his sublimity is intended to 
elevate and purify human life by purging it of easy emotion and 
thin sentimentalism. This is not the primitive awe of religion 
before the terrors of the unknown supernatural; the author 
believes in the gracious, kindly nature of God (see on 2%, also 
610 1316 etc.), but he has an instinctive horror of anything like a 
shallow levity. The tone of IIpds “E@paiovs resembles, indeed, 
that of 1 P 11" (ei warépa émixadetobe Tov drporwmoAnrrus Kpivovra 
kata 76 éxdorou épyov, év poBw Tov THs maporkias tuav ypdvov 
dvaoctpadpyre) ; there may be irreverence in religion, not only in 
formal religion but for other reasons in spiritual religion. Yet 
the special aspect of our epistle is reflected in what Jesus once 
said to men tempted to hesitate and draw back in fear of 
suffering : ‘‘I will show you whom to fear—fear Him who after 
He has killed has power to cast you into Gehenna. Yes, I tell 
you, fear Him” (Lk 12°). This illustrates the) spirit and 
situation of IIpds “EGpaiovs, where the writer warns his friends 
against apostasy by reminding them of 6 6eds fav and of the 
judgment. We might almost infer that in his mind the dominant 
conception is God regarded as transcendental, not with regard 
to creation but with regard to frail, faulty human nature. What 
engrosses the writer is the need not so much of a medium 
between God and the material universe, as of a medium between 
his holiness and human sin (see on 123), 

(2) As for the essence and idea of the sacrifice, while he 
refers to a number of OT sacrifices by way of illustration, his 
main analogy comes from the ritual of atonement-day in the 
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levitical code (Lv 16), where it was prescribed that once a year 
the highpriest was to enter the inner shrine by himself, the shrine 
within which stood the sacred box or ark symbolizing the divine 
Presence. The elaborate sacrifices of the day are only glanced 
at by our author. Thus he never alludes to the famous scape- 
goat, which bore away the sins of the people into the desert. 
All he mentions is the sacrifice of certain animals, as propitiation 
for the highpriest’s own sins and also for those of the nation. 
Carrying some blood of these animals, the priest was to smear 
the iAacryjpiov or cover of the ark. This had a twofold object. 
(i) Blood was used to reconsecrate the sanctuary (Lv 1616), 
This was a relic of the archaic idea that the life-bond between 
the god and his worshippers required to be renewed by sacred 
blood ; “the holiness of the altar is liable to be impaired, and 
requires to be refreshed by an application of holy blood.” 
Our author refers to this crude practice in 9”. But his 
dominant interest is in (ii) the action of the highpriest as he 
enters the inner shrine; it is not the reconsecration of the 
sanctuary with its altar, but the general atonement there made 
for the sins of the People, which engrosses him. The application 
of the victim’s blood to the itAaoryjpiov by the divinely appointed 
highpriest was believed to propitiate Yahweh by cleansing the 
People from the sins which might prevent him from dwelling 
any longer in the land or among the People. The annual 
ceremony was designed to ensure his Presence among them, “to 
enable the close relationship between Deity and man to continue 
undisturbed. The logical circle—that the atoning ceremonies 
were ordered by God to produce their effect upon himself—was 
necessarily unperceived by the priestly mind” (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 337). What the rite, as laid down in the 
bible, was intended to accomplish was simply, for the author of 
IIpés “Efpaiovs, to renew the life-bond between God and the 
People. This sacrifice offered by the highpriest on atonement- 
day was the supreme, piacular action of the levitical cultus. 
Once a year it availed to wipe out the guilt of all sins, whatever 
their nature, ritual or moral, which interrupted the relationship 
between God and his People.? For it was a sacrifice designed 
for the entire People as the community of God. The blood of 
the victims was carried into the inner shrine, on behalf of the 
People outside the sanctuary; this the highpriest did for them, 
as he passed inside the curtain which shrouded the inner shrine. 
Also, in contrast to the usual custom, the flesh of the victims, 
instead of any part being eaten as a meal, was carried out and 
burned up. In all this the writer finds a richly symbolic 


1 W. Robertson Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites (1907), pp. 408 f. 
2 Cp. Montefiore, of. czt., pp. 334 f. 
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meaning (g!*). Jesus was both highpriest and victim, as he 
died and passed inside the heavenly Presence of God to 
establish the life-bond between God and his People. Jesus did 
not need to sacrifice for himself. Jesus did not need to sacrifice 
himself more than once for the People. Jesus secured a 
forgiveness which the older animal sacrifices never won. And 
Jesus did not leave his People outside; he opened the way for 
them to enter God’s own presence after him, and in virtue of his 
self-sacrifice. So the author, from time to time, works out the 
details of the symbolism. He even uses the treatment of the 
victim’s remains to prove that Christians must be unworldly 
(134) ; but this is an after-thought, for his fundamental interest 
lies in the sacrificial suggestiveness of the atonement-day which, 
external and imperfect as its ritual was, adumbrated the reality 
which had been manifested in the sacrifice and ascension of 
Jesus. 

Yet this figurative category had its obvious drawbacks, two 
of which may be noted here. One (a) is, that it does not allow 
him to show how the sacrificial death of Jesus is connected with 
the inner renewal of the heart and the consequent access of 
man to God. He uses phrases like dyéfew (see on 21!) and 
kaOapifev and redeody (this term emphasizing more than the 
others the idea of completeness), but we can only deduce from 
occasional hints like 9! what he meant by the efficacy of the 
sacrificial death. His ritualistic category assumed that such a 
sacrifice availed to reinstate the People before God (cp. on 97”), 
and this axiom sufficed for his Christian conviction that every- 
thing depended upon what Jesus is to God and to us—what he 
is, he is in virtue of what he did, of the sacrificial offering of 
himself. But the symbol or parable in the levitical cultus went 
no further. And it even tended to confuse the conception of 
what is symbolized, by its inadequacy; it necessarily separated 
priest and victim, and it suggested by its series of actions a time- 
element which is out of keeping with the eternal order. Hence 
the literal tendency in the interpretation of the sacrifice has led 
to confusion, as attempts have been made to express the con- 
tinuous, timeless efficacy of the sacrifice. That the death was 
a sacrifice, complete and final, is assumed (e.g. 727 g!4 1010 12. 14), 
Yet language is used which has suggested that in the heavenly 
oxyvy this sacrifice is continually presented or offered (e.g. 725 
and the vg. mistranslation of 10% ‘hic autem unam pro peccatis 
offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”). The other drawback 
(2) is, that the idea of Jesus passing like the highpriest at once 
from the sacrifice into the inner sanctuary (ze. through the 
heavens into the Presence, 4") has prevented him from making 
use of the Resurrection (cp. also on 131"). The heavenly sphere 
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of Jesus is so closely linked with his previous existence on earth, 
under the category of the sacrifice, that the author could not 
suggest an experience like the resurrection, which would not 
have tallied with this idea of continuity. 

On the other hand, the concentration of interest in the 
symbol on the sole personality of the priest and of the single 
sacrifice enabled him to voice what was his predominant belief 
about Jesus. How profoundly he was engrossed by the idea of 
Christ’s adequacy as mediator may be judged from his avoidance 
of some current religious beliefs about intercession. Over and 
again he comes to a point where contemporary opinions (with 
which he was quite familiar) suggested, e.g., the intercession of 
angels in heaven, or of departed saints on behalf of men on 
earth, ideas like the merits of the fathers or the atoning efficacy 
of martyrdom in the past, to facilitate the approach of sinful 
men to God (cp. on 114° 1217 23. 24 etc.), These he deliberately 
ignores. In view of the single, sufficient sacrifice of Jesus, in 
the light of his eternally valid intercession, no supplementary 
aid was required. It is not accidental that such beliefs are left 
out of our author’s scheme of thought. It is a fresh proof of 
his genuinely primitive faith in Jesus as the one mediator. The 
ideas of the perfect Priest and the perfect Sacrifice are a theo- 
logical expression, in symbolic language, of what was vital to the 
classical piety of the early church; and apart from Paul no 
one set this out so cogently and clearly as the writer of Ipds 
‘EBpaiovs. 


(iii.) 
Our modern symbolism does no sort of justice to the ancient 
idea of priesthood. Matthew Arnold says of Wordsworth: 


‘‘He was a priest to us all, 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad.” 


That is, ‘‘ priest” means interpreter, one who introduces us to a 
deeper vision, one who, as we might put it, opens up to us a 
new world of ideas. Such is not the ultimate function of Christ 
as fepe’s in our epistle. Dogmatic theology would prefer to 
call this the prophetic function of Christ, but the priestly office 
means mediation, not interpretation. The function of the high- 
priest is to enter and to offer: cioepyxeoGar and zpoodépew forming 
the complete action, and no distinction being drawn between the 
two, any more than between the terms “priest” and “ high- 
priest.” ; 

The fundamental importance of this may be illustrated from 
the recourse made by Paul and by our author respectively to the 
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Jeremianic oracle of the new covenant or dia6yjxy. Paul’s main 
interest in it lies in its prediction of the Spirit, as opposed to 
the Law. What appeals to Paul is the inward and direct intui- 
tion of God, which forms the burden of the oracle. But to our 
author (8713 1015-18) it is the last sentence of the oracle which 
is supreme, z.e. the remission of sins ; ‘I will be merciful to their 
iniquities, and remember their sins no more.” He seizes the 
name and fact of a ‘‘new” covenant, as implying that the old 
was inadequate. But he continues: “If the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, 
give them a holiness that bears on bodily purity, how much more 
will the blood of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered 
himself as an unblemished sacrifice to God, cleanse your con- 
science from dead works to serve a living God? He mediates a 
new covenant for this reason, that those who have been called 
may obtain the eternal deliverance they have been promised, 
now that a death has occurred which redeems them from the 
transgressions involved in the first covenant” (91%15). That is, 
the conclusion of Jeremiah’s oracle—that God will forgive and 
forget—is the real reason why our author quotes it. There can 
be no access without an amnesty for the past; the religious 
communion of the immediate future must be guaranteed by a 
sacrifice ratifying the pardon of God. 

This difference between Paul and our author is, of course, 
owing to the fact that for the latter the covenant! or law is sub- 
ordinated to the priesthood. Change the priesthood, says the 
writer, and zpso facto the law has to be changed too. The cove- 
nant is a relationship of God and men, arising out of grace, and 
inaugurated by some historic act; since its efficiency as an insti- 
tution for forgiveness and fellowship depends on the personality 
and standing of the priesthood, the appearance of Jesus as the 
absolute Priest does away with the inferior law. 

This brings us to the heart of the Christology, the sacrifice 
and priestly service of Christ as the mediator of this new cove- 
nant with its eternal fellowship. 

Men are sons of God, and their relation of confidence and 
access is based upon the function of the Son kar’ éédyyv. The 
author shares with Paul the view that the Son is the Son before 
and during his incarnate life, and yet perhaps Son in a special 
sense in consequence of the resurrection—or rather, as our 
author would have preferred to say, in consequence of the ascen- 
sion. This may be the idea underneath the compressed clauses 
at the opening of the epistle (11°). ‘God has spoken to us by 

1 As Professor Kennedy points out, with real insight : ‘all the terms of 


the contrast which he works out are selected because of their relation to the 
covenant-conception ” (p. 201). 
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a Son—a Son whom he appointed heir of the universe, as it 
was by him that he had created the world. He, reflecting God’s 
bright glory and stamped with God’s own character, sustains the 
universe by his word of power; when he had secured our 
purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high; and thus he is superior to the angels, as he 
has inherited a Name superior to theirs. For to what angel did 
God ever say— 


‘Thou art my Son, 
To-day have I become thy Father’?” 


(referring to the ancient notion that the king first became con- 
scious of his latent divine sonship at his accession to the throne). 
The name or dignity which Christ inherits, as the result of his 
redemptive work, is probably that of Son; as the following 
quotation from the OT psalm suggests, the resurrection or 
exaltation may mark, as it does for Paul, the fully operative 
sonship of Christ, the only way to inherit or possess the 
universe being to endure the suffering and death which purified 
human sin and led to the enthronement of Christ. Our author 
holds that this divine being was sent into the world because he 
was God’s Son, and that he freely undertook his mission for 
God’s other sons on earth. 

The mission was a will of God which involved sacrifice. 
That is the point of the quotation (10°) from the goth psalm 
—not to prove that obedience to God was better than sacrifice, 
but to bring out the truth that God’s will required a higher kind 
of sacrifice than the levitical, namely, the personal, free self- 
sacrifice of Christ in the body. Even this is more than self- 
sacrifice in our modern sense of the term. It is “by this will,” 
the writer argues, that “we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ 
once for all has offered up his body.” No doubt the offering is 
eternal, it is not confined to the historical act on Calvary. ‘He 
has entered heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
on our behalf” (924): ‘the is always living to make intercession 
for us” (725). Still, the author is more realistic in expression than 
the tradition of the Zestament of Levi (3), which makes the 
angel of the Presence in the third heaven offer a spiritual and 
bloodless sacrifice to God in propitiation for the sins of ignorance 
committed by the righteous. Our author assigns entirely to Christ 
the intercessory functions which the piety of the later Judaism 
had already begun to divide among angels and departed saints, 
but he also makes the sacrifice of Jesus one of blood—a realism 
which was essential to his scheme of argument from the 
entrance of the OT high priest into the inner shrine. 

The superior or rather the absolute efficacy of the blood of 
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Christ depends in turn on his absolute significance as the 
Son of God; it is his person and work which render his self- 
sacrifice valid and supreme. But this is asserted rather than 
explained. Indeed, it is asserted on the ground of a presupposi- 
tion which was assumed as axiomatic, namely, the impossibility 
of communion with God apart from blood shed in sacrifice 
(922). For example, when the writer encourages his readers by 
reminding them of their position (1274), that they “‘have come 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message is nobler than Abel’s,” he does not mean 
to draw an antithesis between Abel’s blood as a cry for vengeance 
and Christ’s blood as a cry for intercession. The fundamental 
antithesis lies between exclusion and inclusion. Abel’s blood 
demanded the excommunication of the sinner, as an outcast 
from God’s presence ; Christ’s blood draws the sinner near and 
ratifies the covenant. The author denies to the OT cultus of 
sacrifice any such atoning value, but at the same time he reaffirms 
its basal principle, that blood in sacrifice is essential to communion 
with the deity. Blood offered in sacrifice does possess a religious 
efficacy, to expiate and purify. Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. We ask, why? But the ancient world never 
dreamt of asking, why? What puzzles a modern was an axiom 
to the ancient. The argument of our epistle is pivoted on this 
postulate, and no attempt is made to rationalize it. 

In the Law of Holiness, incorporated in Leviticus, there is 
indeed one incidental allusion to the rationalé of sacrifice or 
blood-expiation, when, in prohibiting the use of blood as a food, 
the taboo proceeds: ‘‘the life of the body is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you for the altar to make propitiation for 
yourselves, for the blood makes propitiation by means of the 
life” (ze. the life inherent in it). This is reflection on the 
meaning of sacrifice, but it does not carry us very far, for it only 
explains the piacular efficacy of blood by its mysterious potency 
of life. Semitic scholars warn us against finding in these words 
(Lv 17") either the popular idea of the substitution of the victim 
for the sinner, or even the theory that the essential thing in 
sacrifice is the offering of a life to God. As far as the Hebrew 
text goes, this may be correct. But the former idea soon became 
attached to the verse, as we see from the LXX—7ré yap aipa 
abrod aytl THs Wuyns etAdcerar. This view does not seem to be 
common in later Jewish thought, though it was corroborated by 
the expiatory value attached to the death of the martyrs (e.g. 
4 Mac t7?2). It is in this later world, however, rather than in 
the primitive world of Leviticus, that the atmosphere of the idea 
of IIpds “EBpaiovs is to be sought, the idea that because Jesus 
was what he was, his death has such an atoning significance as 
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to inaugurate a new and final relation between God and men, 
the idea that his blood purifies the conscience because it is Azs 
blood, the blood of the sinless Christ, who is both the priest 
and the sacrifice. When the author writes that Christ “in the 
spirit of the eternal” (9!) offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, he has in mind the contrast between the annual 
sacrifice on the day of atonement and the sacrifice of Christ 
which never needed to be repeated, because it had been offered 
in the spirit and—as we might say—in the eternal order of 
things. It was a sacrifice bound up with his death in history, 
but it belonged essentially to the higher order of absolute reality. 
The writer breathed the Philonic atmosphere in which the 
eternal Now over-shadowed the things of space and time (see 
on 1°), but he knew this sacrifice had taken place on the cross, 
and his problem was one which never confronted Philo, the 
problem which we moderns have to face in the question: How 
can a single historical fact possess a timeless significance? How 
can Christianity claim to be final, on the basis of a specific 
revelation in history? Our author answered this problem in his 
own way for his own day. 


(iv.) 


For him religion is specially fellowship with God on the 
basis of forgiveness. He never uses the ordinary term kovvwvia, 
however, in this sense. It is access to God on the part of 
worshippers that is central to his mind’; that is, he conceives 
religion as worship, as the approach of the human soul to the 
divine Presence, and Christianity is the religion which is religion 
since it mediates this access and thereby secures the immediate 
consciousness of God for man. Or, as he would prefer to say, 
the revelation of God in Jesus has won this right for man as it 
could not be won before. For, from the first, there has been a 
People of God seeking, and to a certain extent enjoying, this 
access. God has ever been revealing himself to them, so far as 
was possible. But now in Jesus the final revelation has come 
which supersedes all that went before in Israel. The writer 
never contemplates any other line of revelation; outside Israel 
of old he never looks. It is enough for him that the worship of 
the OT implied a revelation which was meant to elicit faith, 
especially through the sacrificial cultus, and that the imperfec- 
tions of that revelation have now been disclosed and superseded 
by the revelation in Jesus the Son. Faith in this revelation is in 
one aspect belief (47). Indeed he describes faith simply as the 
conviction of the unseen world, the assurance that God has 
spoken and that he will make his word good, if men rely upon 
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it; he who draws near to God must believe that he exists and 
that he does reward those who seek him (11°). Faith of this 
noble kind, in spite of appearances to the contrary, has always 
characterized the People. Our author rejoices to trace it at 
work long before Jesus came, and he insists that it is the saving 
power still, a faith which in some aspects is indistinguishable 
from hope, since it inspires the soul to act and suffer in the 
conviction that God is real and sure to reward loyalty in the 
next world, if not in the present. Such faith characterized Jesus 
himself (2!° 122). It is belief in God as trustworthy, amid all 
the shows and changes of life, an inward conviction that, when 
he has spoken, the one thing for a man to do is to hold to 
that word and to obey it at all costs. This is the conception 
of faith in the early and the later sections of the writing (37 
10%8-12?), The difference that Jesus has made—for the writer 
seems to realize that there is a difference between the primitive 
faith and the faith of those who are living after the revelation in 
Jesus—is this, that the assurance of faith has now become far 
more real than it was. Though even now believers have to 
await the full measure of their reward, though faith still is hope 
to some extent, yet the full realization of the fellowship with 
God which is the supreme object of faith has been now made 
through Jesus. In two ways. (i) For faith Jesus is the inspiring 
example; he is the great Believer who has shown in his own 
life on earth the possibilities of faith.t In order to understand 
what faith is, we must look to Jesus above all, to see how faith 
begins and continues and ends. But (ii) Jesus has not only 
preceded us on the line of faith; he has by his sacrifice made 
our access to God direct and real, as it never could be before. 
Hence the writer can say, “let us draw near with a full assurance 
of faith and a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith” since 
“we have a great Priest over the house of God.” “We have 
confidence to enter the holy Presence in virtue of the blood of 
Jesus.” He does not make Jesus the object of faith as Paul 
does, but he argues that only the sacrifice of Jesus opens the 
way into the presence of God for sinful men. 

This is the argument of the central part of the writing 
(chs. 7-10). Religion is worship, and worship implies sacrifice ; 
there is no access for man to God without sacrifice, and no 


1 “Tt was by no divine magic, no mere ‘breath, turn of eye, wave of 
hand,’ that he ‘joined issue with death,’ but by the power of that genuinely 
human faith which had inspired others in the past” (MacNeill, p. 26). 
Bousset’s denial of this (7heol. Literaturzettung, 1915, p. 431f.: ‘man 
wird bei dem Jesus d. Hebrierbriefe so wenig wie bei dem paulinischen noch 
im strengen Sinne von einem subjectivem Glauben Jesu reden kénnen”) is as 
incomprehehsible as his desperate effort to explain He 57"! from the fixed 
ideas of the mystery-religions. 
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religion without a priest (see on 7"), The relations between 
God and his People from the first! have been on the basis of 
sacrifice, as the bible shows, and the new revelation in Jesus 
simply changes the old sacrificial order with its priesthood for 
another. The writer starts from a profound sense of sin, as an 
interruption of fellowship between God and man. He thoroughly 
sympathizes with the instinct which underlay the ancient practice 
of sacrifice, that fellowship with God is not a matter of course, 
that God is accessible and yet difficult of access, and that human 
nature cannot find its way unaided into his presence. Thus he 
quotes the 4oth psalm (see p. xli), not to prove that God’s will 
is fellowship, and that to do the will of God is enough for man, 
apart from any sacrifice, but to illustrate the truth that the will 
of God does require a sacrifice, not simply the ethical obedience 
of man, but the self-sacrifice with which Jesus offered himself 
freely, the perfect victim and the perfect priest. All men now 
have to do is to avail themselves of his sacrifice in order to 
enjoy access to God in the fullest sense of the term. ‘“ Having 
a great Highpriest who has passed through the heavens, let us 
draw near.” 

The conception of religion as devotion or worship covers a 
wide range in IIpds “EBpaiovs. It helps to explain, for example 
(see above, p. xxxviii), why the writer represents Jesus after death 
not as being raised from the dead, but as passing through the 
heavens into the inner Presence or sanctuary of God with the 
sacrifice of his blood (414 9*-). It accounts for the elaboration 
of a detail like that of 928, and, what is much more important, it 
explains the “sacrificial” delineation of the Christian life. In 
this éAnOw7 oxynvy (8%), of God’s own making, with its @vovac- 
tHpiov (131°), Christians worship God (Aarpevey, 914 12° 131°) ; 
their devotion to him is expressed by the faith and loyalty which 
detach them from this world (13! 1!*) and enable them to live 
and move under the inspiration of the upper world ; indeed their 
ethical life of thanksgiving (see on 21*) and beneficence is a 
sacrifice by which they honour and worship God (131° 16), a 
sacrifice presented to God by their dpxvepevs Jesus. The writer 
never suggests that the worship-regulations of the outworn cultus 
are to be reproduced in any rites of the church on earth; he 
never dreamed of this, any more than of the 7yovpevor being 
called “priests.” The essence of priesthood, viz. the mediation 
of approach to God, had been absolutely fulfilled in Jesus, and 
in one sense all believers were enabled to follow him into the 
inner oxyvy4, where they worshipped their God as the priests of 
old had done in their oxnvy, and as the People of old had never 


1 7.¢. from the inauguration of the d:a0%«y at Sinai, though he notes that 
even earlier there was sacrifice offered (11°), 
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been able to do except through the highpriest as their represen- 
tative and proxy. But, while the worship-idea is drawn out 
to describe Christians, in IIpos “EGpaiovs its primary element 
is that of the eternal function of Christ as dpyiepeds in the 
heavenly oxnv7. 

(v.) 


Symbolism alters as the ages pass. The picture-language in 
which one age expresses its mental or religious conceptions 
often ceases to be intelligible or attractive to later generations, 
because the civic, ritual, or economic conditions of life which had 
originally suggested it have disappeared or changed their form. 
This well-known principle applies especially to the language of 
religion, and it is one reason why some of the arguments in IIpds 
“EBpaiovs are so difficult for the modern mind to follow. There 
are other reasons, no doubt. The exegetical methods which the 
author took over from the Alexandrian school are not ours. 
Besides, historical criticism has rendered it hard for us moderns 
to appreciate the naive use of the OT which prevails in some 
sections of IIpés “EBpafovs. But, above all, the sacrificial analogies 
are a stumbling-block, for we have nothing to correspond to what 
an ancient understood by a “priest” and sacrifice. Dryden was 
not poetic when he translated Vergil’s ‘‘sacerdos” in the third 
Georgic (489) by “holy butcher,” but the phrase had its truth. 
The business of a priest was often that of a butcher; blood 
flowed, blood was splashed about. It was in terms of such 
beliefs and practices that the author of IIpds ‘E@paious argued, 
rising above them to the spiritual conception of the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, but nevertheless starting from them as axiomatic. The 
duty of the modern mind is to understand, in the first place, 
how he came by these notions; and, in the second place, what 
he intended to convey by the use of such symbolic terms as 
“blood,” ‘ highpriest,” and “ sacrifice.” 

The striking idea of Christ as the eternal dpyuepevs, by whom 
the access of man to God is finally and fully assured, may have 
been a flash of inspiration, one of the notes of originality and 
insight which mark the writer’s treatment and restatement of the 
faith. But originality is not depreciated by the effort to trace 
anticipations. What led him to this view? After all, the most 
brilliant flashes depend upon an atmosphere already prepared 
for them. They are struck out of something. In this case, it is 
not enough to say that the conception was merely the transfer- 
ence to Jesus of the Philonic predicates of the Logos, or the 
result of a bible-reading in the pentateuch. In the pentateuch 
the writer found proofs of what he brought to it, and the argu- 
ments in chs. 7-10 really buttress ideas built on other foundations. 
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(2) Once the conception of a heavenly sanctuary became 
current, the notion of a heavenly dpxvepeds would not be far-fetched 
for a writer like this. Philo had, indeed, not only spoken of the 
Logos as a highpriest, in a metaphorical sense, z.e. as mediating 
metaphysically and psychologically the relations between the 
worlds of thought and sense, but in an allegorical fashion spoken 
of “two temples belonging to God, one being the world in which 
the highpriest is his own Son, the Logos, the other being the 
rational soul” (de Somniis, i. 37). Our writer is much less 
abstract. Like the author of the Apocalypse (see on 416), he 
thinks of heaven in royal and ritual imagery as well as in civic, 
but it is the ritual symbolism which is more prominent. During 
the second century B.c. the ideas of a heavenly sanctuary and 
a heavenly altar became current in apocalyptic piety, partly owing 
to the idealistic and yet realistic conception (see on 8°) that in 
heaven the true originals were preserved, the material altar and 
sanctuary being, like the earthly Jerusalem, inferior representations 
of transcendent realities. From this it was a natural develop- 
ment to work out the idea of a heavenly highpriest. By 
“natural” I do not mean to undervalue the poetical and re- 
ligious originality of the writer of IIpds “EBpaiovs. The author 
of the Apocalypse of John, for example, fails to reach this idea, 
and even in the enigmatic passage in the vision and confession of 
Levi (Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Test. Levi 5), where 
the seer tells us, ‘I saw the holy temple, and upon a throne of 
glory the Most High. And he said to me, Levi, I have given 
thee the blessings of priesthood until I come and sojourn in the 
midst of Israel”—even here, though the levitical priesthood, as 
in our epistle, is only a temporary substitute for the presence of 
God, the heavenly sanctuary has no highpriest. Nevertheless 
it was the idea of the heavenly sanctuary which held one 
germ of the idea of the heavenly highpriest for the author of 
IIpds “EBpaiovs, as he desired to express the fundamental signifi- 
cance of Jesus for his faith. 

(4) Another factor was the speculations of Philo about the 
Logos as highpriest (de Migrat. Abrah. 102, de Fug. 108 ff.), 
though the priestly mediation there is mainly between man and 
the upper world of ideas. The Logos or Reason is not only the 
means of creating the material cosmos after the pattern of the 
first and real world, but inherent in it, enabling human creatures 
to apprehend the invisible. This is Philo’s primary use of the 
metaphor. It is philosophical rather than religious. Yet the 
increased prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism prompted 
him to apply to the Logos functions which resemble intercession 
as well as interpretation. Vague as they are, they were familiar 
to the author of our epistle, and it is probable that they helped 
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to fashion his expression of the eternal significance of Jesus as 
the mediator between man and God. The Logos as highpriest, 
says Philo (de Somn. ii. 28), for example, is not only duwpos, 
6AdKAnpos, but peOdpids Tis Peotd <Kal avOpdrov> pvois, Tod pev 
éddrrov, avOpmérov 5é kpeirrwv. Then he quotes the LXX of Ly 
1617, The original says that no man is to be with the highpriest 
when he enters the inner shrine, but the Greek version runs, é67av 
cioiy eis TA Gy. THY dyiwv 6 dpxLepeds, avOpwos odK érrat, and Philo 
dwells on the literal, wrong sense of the last three words, as if 
they meant “the highpriest is not to be a man.” What will 
he be, if he is not a man? God? I would not say that (oi 
dv elroupt). . . . Nor yet is he man, but he touches both extremes 
(éxarépwv tov akpwy, os dv Bdoews Kal Kepad‘s, epamrdpevos).” 
Later (did. 34) he remarks, “if at that time he is not a man, it 
is clear he is not God either, but a minister (Aecrovpyés Oeod) of 
God, belonging to creation in his mortal nature and to the 
uncreated world in his immortal nature.” Similarly he pleads, 
in the de sacerdot. 12, that the function of the highpriest was to 
mediate between God and man, ta did péoov tivds avOpwror pev 
iAdoxwvrat Oedv, Geos dé tas xdpitas avOpdros jrodiaxdve Twi 
xpdpevos dpéyy Kat xopnyyj. Here we may feel vibrating a need of 
intercession, even although the idea is still somewhat theosophic. 

(c) A third basis for the conception of Christ’s priesthood lay 
in the combination of messianic and sacerdotal functions which 
is reflected in the rroth psalm (see above, p. xxxiii), which in the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs (Reuben 68) is actually applied to 
Hyrcanus the Maccabean priest-king, while in the Zest. Levi (18) 
functions which are messianic in all but name are ascribed to a 
new priest, with more spiritual insight than in the psalm itself. 
The curious thing, however, is that this Priest discharges no 
sacerdotal functions. The hymn describes his divine attestation 
and consecration—‘“‘and in his priesthood shall sin come to an 
end, and he shall open the gates of paradise and shall remove 
the threatening sword against Adam.” That is all. Probably 
the passing phase of expectation, that a messiah would arise from 
the sacerdotal Maccabees, accounts for such a fusion of messiah 
and priest. In any case its influence was not wide. Still, the 
anticipation is not unimportant for the thought of IIpés “EBpatous, 
which rests so much upon the mystical significance of that psalm. 
Paul had seen the fulfilment of Ps 110! in the final triumph 
of Christ as messiah over his foes (1 Co 15% 2 Set yap airov 
Bacirevew axpis ob 64 wdvtas Tots éxOpods id rods 1ddas adrod). 
But meantime Christ was in living touch with his church on earth, 
and Paul can even speak, in a glowing outburst, of his effective 
intercession (Ro 38%4 ds Kat &vrvyydve itp jydv). This is at 
least the idea of the highpriesthood of Christ, in almost every- 
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thing except name, though Paul says as much of the Spirit (Ro 
87” Kad, Geov évrvyxdver brép dyiwv). Later, in the Fourth Gospel, 
a similar thought reappears; Christ is represented in priestly 
metaphor as interceding for his People (171*), and the phrases 
(171"!°) about Jesus consecrating himself (as priest and victim) 
that thereby his disciples may be “consecrated” év 77 éAnOela (i.e. 
in the sphere of Reality), indicate a use of dyidfew which ex- 
presses one of the central ideas of IIpds “E@paiovs. But in the 
latter writing the idea is explicit and elaborate, as it is nowhere 
else in the NT, and explicit on the basis of a later line in the 
t1oth psalm, which Paul ignored. Our author also knew and 
used the earlier couplet (101%), but he draws his cardinal argu- 
ment from v.* od ef iepeds cis aidva Kata Tiy Tagw Medic édex, 


(vi.) 


There is a partial anticipation of all this in the Enochic 
conception of the Son of Man. No doubt, as Volz warns us 
(Judische Eschatologie, p. 9°), we must not read too much into 
such apocalyptic phrases, since the Son of Man is an x quantity 
of personal value in the age of expected bliss and salvation. 
Still, the pre-existent messiah there is Son of Man as transcen- 
dent and in some sense as human; he must be human, “ Man,” 
in order to help men, and he must be transcendent in order to 
be a deliverer or redeemer. But the author of IIpés “EBpaiovs, 
like Paul, significantly avoids the term Son of Man, even in 2°; 
and although he has these two ideas of human sympathy and of 
transcendency in close connexion, he derives them from his 
meditation upon the real Jesus ultimately, not from any apoca- 
lyptic speculations. What he meant by the term “Son of God” 
is not quite plain. Philo had regarded the Logos as pre- 
existent and as active in the history of the people, and so he 
regards Christ; but while it seems clear (see on 5°) that Christ 
is priest for him because he was already Son, the further ques- 
tions, when did he become priest? and how is the Sonship 
compatible with the earthly life?—these are problems which 
remain unsolved. The interpretation of the function of Jesus 
through the phrase in the znd psalm (see on 1°) hardly clears up 
the matter any more than in the case of Justin Martyr (Dza/. 88). 
Later on, Hippolytus, or whoever wrote the homily appended 
(chs. xi.—xii.) to the Lpzst. Diognet., faced the problem more 
boldly and beautifully by arguing that “the Word was from 
the very beginning, appeared new, was proved to be old, and 
is ever young as he is born in the hearts of the saints. He 
is the eternal One, who to-day was accounted Son” (6 onpepov 
vids AoyoGeis, 115). Here “to-day” refers to the Christian era ; 

ad 
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evidently the problem left by the author of IIpds “EBpaious, with 
his mystical, timeless use of the 2nd psalm, was now being felt 
as a theological difficulty. But this is no clue to how he himself 
took the reference. ‘There is a large section in his thought upon 
Christ as the eternal, transcendental Son which remains obscure 
to us, and which perhaps was indefinite to himself. He took over 
the idea of the divine Sonship from the primitive church, seized 
upon it to interpret the sufferings and sacrificial function of Jesus 
as well as his eternal value, and linked it to the notion of the 
highpriesthood ; but he does not succeed in harmonizing its 
implications about the incarnate life with his special yvéous of 
the eternal Son within the higher sphere of divine realities. 

At the same time there seems no hiatus! between the meta- 
physical and the historical in the writer’s conception of Jesus, no 
unreconciled dualism between the speculative reconstruction and 
the historical tradition. In [pds “Efpaiovs we have the ordinary 
primitive starting-point, how could a divine, reigning Christ ever 
have become man? The writer never hints that his readers 
would question this, for they were not tempted by any Jewish 
ideas. He uses the category of the Son quite frankly, in order 
to express the absolute value of the revelation in Jesus ; it is his 
sheer sense of the reality of the incarnate life which prompts him 
to employ the transcendental ideas. He does not start from a 
modern humanist view of Jesus, but from a conviction of his 
eternal divine character and function as Son and as dpyvepevs, and 
his argument is that this position was only possible upon the 
human experience, that Jesus became man because he was Son 
(21), and is dpyvepeds because once he was man. 

(a) For our author Jesus is the Son, before ever he became 
man, but there is no definite suggestion (see on 12?) that he 
made a sacrifice in order to become incarnate, no suggestion 
that he showed his xdépis by entering our human lot (8 tyas 
értoxevoev TAOVoLOS dv, EavTov exévwoey ev Smowwdpatt dvOpdrwv 
yevouevos). Our author feels deeply the suffering of Jesus in the 
days of his flesh, but it is the final sacrifice at the end of his life 
which is emphasized. That he suffered as the eternal Son is 
understood ; also, that it was voluntary (10°), also that it was 
his human experience which qualified him to offer the perfect 
sacrifice, by God’s xdpis. But, apart from the (2°) allusion to 
the temporary inferiority to angels, the writer does not touch the 
moving idea of the kenotic theories of the incarnation, viz. the 
**sense of sacrifice on the part of a pre-existent One.” ? 

(4) Since he knew nothing of the sombre view of the odpé 


_ |'As H. J. Holtzmann (Meutest. Theologie*, ii. 337) and Pfleiderer (p. 287) 
imagine. 
*H. R. Mackintosh, The Person of Christ, pp. 265 f. 
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which pervaded the Pauline psychology, he found no difficulty 
in understanding how the sinless Jesus could share human flesh 
and blood. The sinlessness is assumed, not argued (cp. on 
41 57). Yet the writer does not simply transfer it as a dogmatic 
predicate of messiahship to Jesus. One of the characteristics 
which set IIpds “EGpaiovs apart in the early Christian literature is 
the idea that Jesus did not possess sinlessness simply as a pre- 
rogative of his divine Sonship or as a requisite for the validity 
of his priestly function. It was nota mere endowment. The idea 
rather is that he had to realize and maintain it by a prolonged 
moral conflict év rats juépas THs capKds airod. This view goes 
back to direct historical tradition, with its deeply marked im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, and no sort of justice is done 
to IIpés “E8paiovs if its conceptions of the human Son as sinless 
are referred to a theoretical interest or dogmatic prepossession. 
Such an interpretation is bound up with the view that Ipods 
“EGpaiovs represents the more or less arbitrary fusion of an his- 
torical tradition about Jesus with a pre-Christian christology. 
But it is not enough to speak vaguely of materials for such a 
christology floating in pre-Christian Judaism and crystallizing 
round the person of Jesus, once Jesus was identified with the 
messiah. The crystallization was not fortuitous. What IIpds 
“Epaiovs contains is a christology which implies features and 
characteristics in Jesus too definite to be explained away as 
picturesque deductions from messianic postulates or Philonic 
speculations. These undoubtedly enter into the statement of 
the christology, but the motives and interests of that christology 
lie everywhere. The writer’s starting-point is not to be sought 
in some semi-metaphysical idea like that of the eternal Son asa 
supernatural being who dipped into humanity for a brief interval 
in order to rise once more and resume his celestial glory; the 
mere fact that the eschatology is retained, though it does not 
always accord with the writer’s characteristic view of Christ, shows 
that he was working from a primitive historical tradition about 
Jesus (see above, pp. xlivf.). To this may be added the fact 
that he avoids the Hellenistic term owryp, a term which had been 
associated with the notion of the appearance of a deity hitherto 
hidden.!_ The allusions to the historical Jesus are not numerous, 
but they are too detailed and direct to be explained away; he 
preached owrnpia, the message of eschatological bliss; he be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah; he was sorely tempted, badly 


1 He does not use the technical language of the mystery-religions (cp. on 
64), and they cannot be shown to have been present continuously to his mind. 
If the argument from silence holds here, he probably felt for them the same 
aversion as the devout Philo felt (de Sacrzf. 12), though Philo on occasion 
would employ their terminology for his own purposes, 
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treated, and finally crucified outside Jerusalem. These are the 
main outward traits. But they are bound up with an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Jesus which is not a mere deduction 
from messianic mythology or OT prophecies, and it is unreal, in 
view of a passage like 5", ¢.g., to imagine that the writer was 
doing little more than painting in a human face among the 
messianic speculations about a divine Son. 

(c) Neither is the sinlessness of Jesus connected with the 
circumstances of his human origin. No explanation at all is 
offered of how this pre-existent Son entered the world of men. 
It is assumed that he did not come out of humanity but that he 
came into it; yet, like Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
(1%), our author is not interested in questions about the human 
birth. Even when he describes the prototype Melchizedek as 
“without father and mother” (7%), he is not suggesting any 
parallel to the Christ; the phrase is no more than a fanciful 
deduction from the wording or rather the silence of the legend, 
just as the original priest-king Gudea says to the goddess in the 
Sumerian tale, ‘‘I have no mother, thou art my mother; I have 
no father, thou art my father.” It is impossible to place this 
allusion beside the happy misquotation in 105 “a body thou 
hast prepared for me,” and to argue, as Pfleiderer (p. 287) does, 
that the incarnation is conceived as purely supernatural. All we 
need to do is to recall the Alexandrian belief, voiced in a passage 
like Wisd 819 (“I was the child of fine parts: to my lot there 
fell a good soul, or rather being good I entered a body un- 
defiled”); the good soul is what we call the personality, the 
thinking self, to which God allots a body, and birth, in the ordinary 
human way, is not incompatible with the pre-existence of the 
soul or self which, prior to birth, is in the keeping of God. The 
author of Ipds “EBpaiovs could quite well think of the incarna- 
tion of Jesus along such lines, even although for him the pre- 
existent Christ meant much more than the pre-existent human 
soul. 

The meaning of the incarnation is, in one aspect, to yield a 
perfect example of faith (12%) in action; in another and, for the 
writer, a deeper, to prepare Jesus, by sympathy and suffering, for 
his sacrificial function on behalf of the People. The rationalé 
of his death is that it is inexplicable except upon the fact of his 
relationship to men as their representative and priest before 
God (2"f). From some passages like 53 727, it has been in- 
ferred that Jesus had to offer a sacrifice on his own behalf as 
well as on behalf of men (z.e. his tears and cries in Gethsemane), 
or that he only overcame his sinful nature when he was raised 
to heaven. But this is to read into the letter of the argument 
more than the writer ever intended it to convey. The point of 
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his daring argument is that the sufferings of Jesus were not 
incompatible with his sinlessness, and at the same time that they 
rendered his sacrifice of himself absolutely efficacious. The 
writer is evidently in line with the primitive synoptic tradition, 
though he never proves the necessity of the sufferings from OT 
prophecy, as even his contemporary Peter does, preferring, with 
a fine intuition in the form of a religious reflection, to employ 
the idea of moral congruity (2°). 


(vii.) 

The symbolism of the highpriesthood and sacrifice of Jesus 
in the heavenly sanctuary is therefore designed to convey the 
truth that the relations of men with God are based finally upon 
Jesus Christ. In the unseen world which is conceived in this 
naive idealistic way, Jesus is central; through him God is known 
and accessible to man, and through him man enjoys forgiveness 
and fellowship with God. When Paul once wrote, 7a dvw 
povetre, Ta avw Cyreire, if he had stopped there he would have 
been saying no more than Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius might 
have said and did say. But when he added, ot 6 Xpiords éorw 
(ev deétd Tod Geod Kabypevos), he defined the upper sphere in a 
new sense. So with the author of IIpds “ERpaiovs. In the real 
world of higher things, ‘everything is dominated by the figure 
of the great High Priest at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
Heavens, clothed in our nature, compassionate to our infirmities, 
able to save to the uttermost, sending timely succour to those 
who are in peril, pleading our cause. It is this which faith 
sees, this to which faith clings as the divine reality behind and 
beyond all that passes, all that tries, daunts, or discourages the 
soul: it is this in which it finds the exs realissimum, the very 
truth of things, all that is meant by God.” 

Yet while this is the central theme (chs. 7-10), which the 
writer feels it is essential for his friends to grasp if they are to 
maintain their position, it is one proof of the primitive character 
of IIpos “Efpaious that it preserves traces of other and more 
popular ideas of Christianity. Thus (a) there is the primitive 
idea of the messiah as the heir, who at the resurrection inherits 
full power as the divine Son or KAnpovomos. Strictly speaking, 
this does not harmonize with the conception of the Son as 
eternal, but it reappears now and then, thrown up from the 
eschatological tradition which the author retains (see above, 
pp. xxxiiif.). (2) The isolated reference to the overthrow of 
the devil is another allusion to ideas which were in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mind (see on 21-15), (c) The scanty 

1 Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, pp. 239, 240. 
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use made of the favourite conception of Jesus as the divine 
Kvpuos (see below, p. lxiii) is also remarkable. This is not one of 
the writer’s categories; the elements of divine authority and 
of a relation between the Kvpios and the divine Community 
are expressed otherwise, in the idea of the Highpriest and the 
People. 

Furthermore the category of the Highpriesthood itself was 
not large enough for the writer’s full message. (a) It could not 
be fitted in with his eschatology any more than the idea of the 
two worlds could be. The latter is dovetailed into his scheme 
by the idea of faith as practically equivalent to hope (in 10%") ; 
the world to come actually enters our experience here and now, 
but the full realization is reserved for the end, and meantime 
Christians must wait, holding fast to the revelation of God in 
the present. The former could not be adjusted to the eschat- 
ology, and the result is that when the writer passes to speak in 
terms of the primitive expectation of the end (10%—12”9), he 
allows the idea of the Highpriesthood to fall into the back- 
ground. In any case the return of Jesus is connected only 
with the deliverance of his own People (9%). He does not 
come to judge; that is a function reserved for God. The 
end is heralded by a cataclysm which is to shake the whole 
universe, heaven as well as earth (1!/ 1276f), another conception 
which, however impressive, by no means harmonizes with the 
idea of the two spheres. But the writer’s intense consciousness of 
living in the last days proved too strong for his speculative theory 
of the eternal and the material orders. (4) Again, the High- 
priesthood was inadequate to the ethical conceptions of the 
writer. It did involve ethical ideas—the cleansing of the con- 
science and the prompting of devotion and awe, moral con- 
secration, and inward purity (these being the real ‘‘ worship”) ; 
but when he desires to inspire his readers he instinctively turns 
to the vivid conception of Jesus as the dpyyyés, as the pioneer 
and supreme example of faith on earth. 

The latter aspect brings out the idea of a contemplation 
of Jesus Christ, a vision of his reality (cp. 3! 12! 2), which, 
when correlated with the idea of a participation in the higher 
world of reality, as embodied in the Highpriest aspect, raises 


the question, how far is it legitimate to speak of the writer as 
mystical P 


(viii.) 
To claim or to deny that he was a mystic is, after all, a 
question of words. He is devoid of the faith-mysticism which 


characterizes Paul. Even when he speaks once of believers being 
Héeroxo. Xpiorod (3'*), he means no more than their membership 
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in the household of God over which Christ presides ; there is no 
hint of the personal trust in Christ which distinguishes “ faith ” 
in Paul. As important is the consideration that the writer does 
not take the sacrifices of the levitical cultus as merely symbolizing 
union with God. Such is the genuinely mystical interpretation. 
To him, on the other hand, sacrifice is an action which bears 
upon man’s relation to God, and it is from this point of view 
that he estimates and criticizes the levitical cultus. But while 
technically he is not a mystic, even in the sense in which that 
much-abused term may be applied to any NT writer, he has 
notes and qualities which might be called “mystical.” To call 
him an “‘idealist” is the only alternative, and this is misleading, 
for idealism suggests a philosophical detachment which is not suit- 
able to Hpds “EGpaiovs. On the other hand, his profound sense 
of the eternal realities, his view of religion as inspired by the 
unseen powers of God, his conception of fellowship with God as 
based on the eternal presence of Jesus in heaven—these and 
other elements in his mind mark him as a definitely unworldly 
spirit, impatient of any sensuous medium, even of a sacrificial 
meal, that would interpose between the human soul and God. 
Not that he uses any pantheistic language; he is more careful 
to avoid this than a writer like the author of First John. His 
deep moral nature conceives of God as a transcendent Majestic 
Being, before whom believers must feel awe and reverence, even 
as they rejoice and are thankful. He has a wholesome sense of 
God’s authority, and an instinctive aversion to anything like a 
sentimental, presumptuous piety (see above, pp. xxxvf.). Yet 
as he speaks of the Rest or the City of God, as he describes the 
eternal Sanctuary, or the unshaken order of things, or as he 
delineates the present position of God’s People here in their 
constant dependence on the unseen relation between Christ and 
God, he almost tempts us to call him ‘‘ mystical,” if “ mysticism ” 
could be restricted to the idea that the human soul may be 
united to Absolute Reality or God. He is certainly not 
mystical as Philo is;! there is no hint in [pds ‘Efpaiovs, for 
example, of an individualistic, occasional rapture, in which the 
soul soars above sense and thought into the empyrean of the 
unconditioned. He remains in close touch with moral realities 
and the historical tradition. But the spirituality of his outlook, 
with its speculative reach and its steady openness to influences 
pouring from the unseen realities, hardly deserves to be de- 
nied the name of “mystical,” simply because it is neither wistful 
nor emotional. 


1 The soundest account of Philo’s ‘‘ mysticism” is by Professor H. A. A. 
Kennedy in Phzlo’s Contribution to Religion, p. 211 f. 
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§ 3. STYLE AND DICTION. 


(i.) 

IIpés “EBpaiovs is distinguished, among the prose works of 
the primitive church, by its rhythmical cadences. The writer 
was acquainted with the oratorical rhythms which were popular- 
ized by Isokrates, and although he uses them freely, when he 
uses them at all, his periods show traces of this rhetorical 
method. According to Aristotle’s rules upon the use of paeans 
in prose rhythm (fez. iii. 8. 6-7), the opening ought to be 
— Juv, while .JV-— should be reserved for the conclusion. 
Our author, however, begins with woAvyepws, an introductory 
rhythm (cp. 15 3!%) which seems to be rather a favourite with 


ae egy ees Pe ee! 
him, ¢g. 3) ofev adeAd, 7! ere yap ev ry, 12% Bremere py, 137 
Shea 
o Se Geos, though he varies it with an anapaest and an iambus 
vunrun (4g. 21 # 5 14 p11 816 odk eau, 12!” etc.), or -—L-— 
(as in 512 64 77, see below, 13° adrés yap «lpyx, etc.), or -—-——— 
(as in 28 35 116 moredoa yap dei, 1159 etc.), or even occasionally 
with three trochees -L-VU-vw (eg. 128), or —L—--—-— (12! 1338 
etc.), or -LUL-- (eg. 118 412), or even two “anapaests (age,10 
511 13!), or -——VU — (13°). He also likes to carry on or even 
to begin a new sentence or paragraph with the same or a similar 
thythm as in the end of the preceding, e.g. -p ..--V-~-— in 
44 and 4% or WoV--vU--ve in 72! and 722, or as in 818 
(-- ---¥----¥ UU -- UU -- - ee vvv--) and 9g! 
(-- VU -- YUH He XC -), OF ~~ vo asin 10? 
and 1011, and to repeat a rhythm | twice in succession, as, ¢. By 
—-U--v in 28 (rpAucavirys a Wiese: ares apxny Aa), VU- Ham in 
41 (6 yap eioeA Oey eis ay ..» Gm TOV Epywv aitod), Or —-L-U-— 
ns 12! (rovyapody Kal pets tydtKodr xovtes). The standard 
closing rhythm . V_ — does not clearly occur till 113 (yeyovévar), 
114 (ér NaXet), 1173 (Bacrrdéws), and 12”; it is not so frequent as, 
OL on (7? OX 168% Sages 2 3? ete). He alsoulikes 
to close with a single or an echoing rhythm like .— U—-- in 13 
(ovvys &v bymXois), 21° (dr wv Teedoar), 218 (rérovle reipacbeis 
pevous Bonbijoau), or -——VU- in 79 28 (6hOjoera . . . 
ournplay), r1* (kev TH Hed . . . adrod Tod ‘03, tr ete, A 
curious variety in almost parallel clauses occurs in 111 
came EC rt a TS ote 
€or Be TOTS is leNnitoparent ey VTOTTATS 


mpnypanor nes ov EN re 
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where the cross cadences are plain, as in Isokrates often. But 
at the end of sentences, as a rule, he prefers UL -L (aapa- 
pudpmev, 21 8°), or —L—™= (fs Aadodper, 2° 767 etc.) or -U--- 
(wv reAcrdoat, 219 218 314 48.11 7721 etc.), sometimes the weighty 
——~ — (217 82 1039 119 11! etc.), or V—-U — (4! 5% 12 yo? 18. 7 
118) now and then, or one or even two (5!) anapaests, often 
ending on a short syllable. 

He is true to the ancient principle of Isokrates, however, that 
prose should be mingled with rhythms of all sorts, especially 
iambic and trochaic, and there even happen to be two trimeters 
in 1214, besides the similar rhythm in 12!% 26, Also he secures 
smoothness often by avoiding the practice of making a word 
which begins with a vowel follow a word which ends with a 
vowel (de Ta hwvyevta py ovpmirrew). Parallelisms in sound, 
sense, and form are not infrequent. These oyyara of Isokrates 
can be traced, eg., in 17% where, by dvrieow, Ov . . . mavTwv 
answers to Os... troordcews aitov, as dv ov... ézolnoer to 
pepwov . . . Suvduews aitrod, or as in 11}, which is, however, a 
case of zapiowors or parallelism in form. As in Wisdom, the 
accumulation of short syllables, a characteristic of the later 


vv vv 


prose, is frequent in IIpds “Efpatovs (e.g. in 21: ? wore wapapu . . . 
weueewvvuv vv vvuvvvyY oa vvuvevVvY ee 
Noyos eyevero BeBaros, 6% 19 kau exopeva . . . ov yap adikos o Geos), 


1025 7112. 19 78-9 734 etc.). At the same time, [pds “EBpatous 
is not written in parallel rhythm, like Wisdom (cp. Thackeray’s 
study in Journal of Theological Studies, vi. pp. 232f.); it is 
a prose work, and, besides, we do not expect the same 
opportunities for using even prose-rhythms in the theological 
centre of the writing, though in the opening chapters and 
towards the close, the writer has freer play. One or two samples 
may be cited, ¢.g., in the two parallel clauses of 17: 


eh are ANd Ne Sal ai 
ov €Oynkev KAnpovopov TavTwv 


du Ov KQL ETOLYOEV TOUS atwWVvas, 
or in 13 where acews avrov answers to apews avrov. In 216 the 
two clauses begin with —-- and end with emAapBavera, the 
verb being obviously repeated to bring out the anapaestic 
rhythm. The “cretic” (-V—), which is particularly frequent, 
is seen clearly in a carefully wrought passage like 4%1° : 


Y Y vv 


eu yap avtovs Incous Kareravoev 
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- Ur 


ovK av mene es Sen pera raxn(a) nyepas 


ce ea Ny oe = Se Wes Ray 
ap(a) Es te Renae tos Tw von TOU Geos 
vv aan een oh. vv 7 v chr 


oO yep eroeA Owv €lS THV KATATAVOLY AVTOV 


v vv v 
KQL QUTOS KATETAVOEV 


wy 


aTro TWV Epyov QUTOU 


NFER: NI Roa Sn oar 


woTep amo Twv Lowwv o Geos. 


There is a repeated attempt at balance, e.g. of clauses, like 
ie aa 


vw vy 
Hpya2cavTo dtkarocvynv 
Rad nicl a po No 


ETETUXOV ETAyyEALWV, 


where both have the same number of syllables and end on the 


vw 


same ny: or, in the next verse, where Sacaey qupos iS 


echoed in Shanes oe, while there is a similar harmony of sound 
in the closing syllables of 


ae vv 
* ev TroAeuw 


So A ee! 


wav adXotpiov, 


and in vy.3’ and °8 the balancing is obvious in 


ev dovw paxaipys 


vu 


ep Bor ev 


veremnere: bp 


vy Vv v 


EV EPY Lats 


or in the chiming of 8 and 39: 


Vw 


Kat omnAaols Kat TOLS O7TTaLS THS YS 


v 


KL OUTOL TravTEs papTupyOevTes 4, 
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As for the bearing of this rhythmical structure on the text, it 
does not affect the main passages in question (e.g. 29 62); it 
rather supports and indeed may explain the omission of 7@ before 
vid in 11, and of dd in 22, as well as the right of peAddvrwy to 
stand in 9! and in 1o!; it might favour, however, dyyéAwv yevd- 
pevos instead of yevopevos tay ayyéAwv in 14, and the insertion of 
4 oretpa in 1111 and of dper in 1218, if it were pressed ; while, on the 
other hand, as employed by Blass, it buttresses the wrong insertion 
of méxp. TéeAovs BeBaiay in 3°, and inferior readings like cvyxexepac- 
pévovs and dxovabeiow in 4%, éxdexopevors (D*) in 928, ei in 127, é&v 
xoAp in 1245, and dvéxeoPar in 1372. But the writer is not shackled 
to orixou, though his mind evidently was familiar with the rhythms 
in question. 

(i.) 


There are traces of vernacular Greek, but the language and 
style are idiomatic on the whole. Thus the perfect is sometimes 
employed for the sake of literary variety, to relieve a line of aorists 
(e.g. 1117-28), and indeed is often used aoristically, without any 
subtle intention (cp. on 7° etc.); it is pedantic to press signifi- 
cance into the tenses, without carefully watching the contemporary 
Hellenistic usage. The definite article is sparingly employed. 
Me ... 6é on the other hand, is more common, as we might 
expect from the antithetical predilections of the author in his 
dialectic. As for the prepositions, the avoidance of ovy is re- 
markable (cp. on 1214), all the more remarkable since our author 
is fond of verbs compounded with ovv. Oratorical imperatives 
are used with effect (e.g. 31:12 7* 10°? etc.), also double (1° 11% 14 
125-7) and even triple (31°18) dramatic questions, as well as single 
ones (2%4 711 18 14 to 1152 12°). ‘The style is persuasive, 
neither diffuse nor concise. The writer shows real skill in man- 
aging his transitions, suggesting an idea before he develops it (e.g. 
in 217 58), He also employs artistically parentheses and asides, 
sometimes of considerable length (e.g. KaOds .. . xatdravoiv 
pov 3711 513. 14 85 7715-16), now and then slightly irrelevant (e.g. 3*), 
but occasionally, as in Plato, of real weight (e.g. 216 712; ovdev 

. vowos 719 104; murrds yap 6 érayyerkdwevos 1073; dy ovK Hv 
d&wos 6 xdopos 11°8 1314); they frequently explain a phrase (rotr’ 
éorw tov SudBorov 214; rodr’ eorw Tors ddeAgods aitdv 75; 6 ads 
yap er adbris vevowobérnrat 711; Hris . . . everryKdta g®; totr’ éorw 
.. » Kticews g!!; todr ori THS capKds atTod 107? 12°), especially 
an OT citation (e.g. 41° 618 72-7; airwes kara. vopov rporépovTat 108) 
on which the writer comments in passing. One outstanding feature 
of the style (for IIpds “Efpatous is éfus xareorpaypévy, not Ais 
eipduevy in the sense of rapid dialogue) is the number of long, 
carefully constructed sentences (¢.g. 11+ 27-* 21.15 312-10 412.18, 
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1-8 57-10 64-6 616-20 71-8 84-6 92-5 06-10 924-26 yoll-18 yo19-25 7124-26 yol.2 
121824), Yet his short sentences are most effective, e.g. 218 48 1018, 
and once at least (31618) there is a touch of the rapid, staccato 
diatribé style, which lent itself to the needs of popular preach- 
ing. He loves a play on words or assonance, ¢.g. kapdia movnpa 
dmorias év to drootiva. (312), wapaxadcire €avTods . . . dxpis 
00, TO ojpepov KaActrat (31%), Euabev ad’ adv erafev (58), karod TE 
Kat kaxod (514), drag rpocevexGels eis TO TOANGYV GveveyKely dpapTias 





(928), rorodrov éxovres TepiKeipevov Huly vepos wapTipwv . . . TPEXw- 
pev TOV TpoKeipevov Huiv aydva (121), ekAéAnoOe THs TapaxAncews 
. oe poe exAdov (125), pwévoveay rérAW GAA THY méAAOVTAV (13). 
Also he occasionally likes to use a term in two senses, e.g. Cav 
yap 6 Adyos Tod Geod . . . pds dv Hiv 6 Adyos (419), and SiabyKy 
in 9} From first to last he is addicted to the gentle practice of 
alliteration, ¢.g. moAvpepds Kal qodvutpdrws adda 6 Oeds AaAjoas 
Tos Tatpdow év Trois mpopyrais (11), waca wapdBacts kal wapakxoyn 
(22), abjxev adtd avurdraxtor (2°), Tov dardaroXov Kal dpxvepea (31), 
kairo. . . . amd xataBoAjs Koopov (4°), évOvjoewv Kal evvordv (412), 
ardrup, duynrwp, ayeveaddyntos (7°), dua 7d aitis aobeves Kal dvw- 
eres (718), eis 76 wavrees . . . TOS TPOTEPXomevoUS . . . TavTOTE 
Cav (75), of KexAnpévor THs aiwviov KAnpovopias (91>), eionrADev ayia 
Xpicrds avturvra tav dAnOiwav, GAN eis adrdv (94), eel er adrov 
moAXdakis rabety dd KataBoAHs Kdopov (9”°), dra€ ert cvvtedeia TOV 
aidvey eis aOérnow THs duaptias (9°), doxetrat Tots avOpurots ara 
drobavetv (977), év adrais dvduvnois dpaptiav (10%), ddvvaroy yap 
aina tavpwv Kal tpdywv aoipeiy duaptias (104), OAiweow Ocarpilo- 
pevor (10°), ei wey éxelvyns euvnpdvevov ap As é€Bnoav (11), raca 
pev rradela mpos pev 76 rapov (1214), repracorépws dé tapakadG TodTo 
moujoat (13°). On the other hand, he seems deliberately to 
avoid alliteration once by altering dueéunv into éroinca (8°). 

One or two other features of his style are remarkable. There 
is, for example, the predilection for sonorous compounds like 
pa Garrodocia and edzepicraros, and also the love of adjectives in a 
privative, which Aristotle noted as a mark of the elevated style 
(Zhe. iii. 6. 7); in IIpos ‘EBpatovs there are no fewer than 
twenty-four such, while even in the historical romance miscalled 
3 Mac. there are no more than twenty. Other items are the 
fondness for nouns ending in -ts (cp. on 24), the extensive use of 
periphrases (cp. on 414), and of the infinitive and the preposition 
(see on 3)%). The use of a word like re is also noticeable. 
Apart from eleven occurrences of te xa/, and one doubtful case 
of te... 7e... Kai (67), re links (2) substantives without any 
preceding xai or 6¢; (4) principal clauses, as in 122; and (c) par- 
ticipial clauses, as in 1° 6%, Emphasis is generally brought out 
by throwing a word forward or to the very end of the sentence. 
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The writer is also in the habit of interposing several words 
between the article or pronoun and the substantive ; e.g. 


14 Svadopwrepov rap’ abrods KexAnpovdpunkev dvopa. 
48 ovk dv epi ddAns eAdAE peta Tatra Hyuepas. 
toll ras adras roAAdKis tpocdéepwv Ovaias. 








12 Say PR eae a 4 "7 
10!? yiav irép épaptidv mpocevéykas Ovaiav. 
107” zupos Cros éobiew péAXAovtos Tods Srevavtious. 








8 ‘ LA ce /, iJ \ n c cat 2 ~ Fetes 
12° Tov TowvTyvy dropevevnKoTa bd TOV dpaptwrOv eis adrov 
avriAoylav. 


Further, his use of the genitive absolute is to be noted, ¢.g., 
1 
24 ovveriaprtrpodvtos TOD Deod KTA. 
41 Katadevropévys ... advtod (seven words between px} rote 
and dox7 tis). 
4° Kaito. Tov épywv . . . yevnbevtwv. 
72 perarienévyns yap THs tepwotvns. 
84 dvtwy Tov mporpepovTwv Kata vopov TA Sdpa, 
9° rovrwr dé otrw KareoKevacpéevor. 
g® rovro dyAotvros tod Ivevparos tod “Ayiov ... ere tis 
TpaTys oKyVAS exovons ordow. 
9 Gavdrov yevouevov . . . mapaBdoewv (ten words between 
dws and 7. é. AaBdow). 
19 Nadndecions yap mdons évroAys . . . Mwvoéus. 
10% éxovoiws yap auaptavdvTwv nudv. 
114 paprupodytos emt tots Sépois airod Tod Geod. 


Finally, there is an obvious endeavour to avoid harsh hiatus, 
sometimes by the choice of a term (e.g. diéte for dr, as in 
Polybius and Theophrastus, or &xpis for dxpt, or ds for dr), and 
a distinct fondness for compound verbs; Moulton (ii. 11), 
reckoning by the pages of WH, finds that while Mark has 5:7 
compound verbs per page, Acts 6°25, Hebrews has 8’o, and Paul 
only 3°8. 

His vocabulary is drawn from a wide range of reading. 
Whether he was a Jew by birth or not, he goes far beyond the 
LXX. His Greek recalls that of authors like Musonius Rufus 
and the philosophical Greek writers, and he affects more or less 
technical philosophical terms like atc Oyrjpuov, dyproupyés, OéAnors, 
perpiorabeiv, Teedw, TéAos, Timwpia, and tmddeyya. He was 
acquainted with the books of the Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, and 
perhaps even Philo. This last affinity is strongly marked. The 
more he differs from Philo in his speculative interpretation of 
religion, the more I feel, after a prolonged study of Philo, that 
our author had probably read some of his works ; it is not easy 
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to avoid the conclusion that his acquaintance with the Hellenistic 
Judaism of Alexandria included an acquaintance with Philo’s 
writings. However this may be, the terminology of the Wisdom 
literature was as familiar to this early Christian d.ddcKaXos as to 
the author of James.! 

As for the LXX, the text he used—and he uses it with some 
freedom in quotations—must have resembled that of A (cp. 
Buchel in Studien und Kritiken, 1906, pp. 508-591), upon the 
whole. It is to his acquaintance with the LXX that occasional 
‘“‘Semitisms” in his style may be referred, e.g. the éa éoxdrov of 
1}, the xapdia dmorias of 312, the év ro A€yeoOar Of 3), the Opdvos 
THs xapttos of 416, and the phrases in 59° and 124. But this is a 
minor point. We note rather that (2) he sometimes uses LXX 
terms (e.g. Svvaets) in a special Hellenistic sense, or in a sense of 
hisown. (4) Again, it is the use of the contents of the LXX which 
is really significant. The nearest approach to Ipds “EGpaiovs, in 
its treatment of the OT, is the speech of Stephen, the Hellenistic 
Jewish Christian, in Ac 713, where we have a similar use of the 
typological method and a similar freedom in handling the OT 
story (cp. £Bz. 4791, eg. Ac 7°=He 1127), which proves how 
men like these writers, for all their reverence for the LXX, sat 
wonderfully free to the letter of the scripture and employed, 
without hesitation, later Jewish traditions in order to interpret it 
for their own purposes. But Stephen’s reading of the OT is 
not that of IIpdés “EGpaiovs. The latter never dwells on the 
crime of the Jews in putting Jesus to death (12° is merely a 
general, passing allusion), whereas Stephen makes that crime 
part and parcel of the age-long obstinacy and externalism which 
had characterized Israel. In Ipods ‘E@pavous, again, the xA7y- 
povopia of Palestine is spiritualized (3”), whereas Stephen merely 
argues that its local possession by Israel was not final. Stephen, 
again, argues that believers in Jesus are the true heirs of the OT 
spiritual revelation, not the Jews; while in IIpds ‘EGpavous the 
continuity of the People is assumed, and Christians are regarded 
as ipso facto the People of God, without any allusion to the Jews 
having forfeited their privileges. Here the author of IIpés 
“Efpaiovs differs even from the parable of Jesus (cp. on 11); he 
conveys no censure of the historical Jews who had been 
responsible for the crucifixion. The occasional resemblances 
between Stephen’s speech and IIpés “Efpaiovs are not so signifi- 
cant as the difference of tone and temper between them, e.g. in 
their conceptions of Moses and of the angels (cp. on He 22), 
For another thing, (¢) the conception of God derives largely 

1 On the philosophical background of ideas as well as of words, see A. R. 


Eagar in Hermathena, xi. pp. 263-287; and H. T. Andrews in Exfosztor’, 
xiv. pp. 348f. 
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from the element of awe and majesty in the OT (see on 13 
418 1080 817229), This has been already noted (see pp. xxxvf.). 
But linguistically there are characteristic elements in the various 
allusions to God. Apart altogether from a stately term like 
Meyadwotvy (1° 81) or Adga (9°), we get a singular number of 
indirect, descriptive phrases like dv’ dv ra wavra kal &’ ob 7a 
mavra (21°), rH roujoavts aitdv (37), mpos dv Huiv 6 Adyos (41%), 
tov Suvdpevov odlew aitov é« Oavdrov (5°), 6 émrayyeAdpevos 
(10% 1111), rov ddparov (117), tov dx’ otpavav xpnatiforra (12), 
After 11, indeed, there is a slight tendency to avoid the use of 
6 6eds and to prefer such periphrases of a solemn and even 
liturgical tone. It is noticeable, e.g., that while 6 @eés occurs 
about seventy-eight times in 2 Co (which is about the same 
length as Ilpds “Epaiovus), it only occurs fifty-five times in the 
latter writing. The title (6) Kvpuos is also rare; it was probably 
one of the reasons that suggested the quotation in 11% (xvpie), 
but it is mainly applied to God (124), and almost invariably 
in connexion with OT quotations (72! 8? 88% 1016 1030 126 136), 
Once only it is applied to Jesus (2°), apart from the solitary use of 
5 képios iuav in 714 (+ °Incods, 33. 104. 2127) and in the doxology 
with "Incots (137°). It is not a term to which the author attaches 
special significance (cp. on 7%). “Incovs, as in (i) 2° (rov 6é 
Bpaxd m1 rap’ dyyédovs HAatrwpévoy BAéropev “Inooiv), (ii) 31 
(xatavojoare Tov dmdaToXov Kal apxtepea THS Spodroyias ypov 
"Inootv), (iii) 414 (xovres obv dpxiepea péyav SdieAyAvGdra Tovs 
obpavots, “Incodv), (iv) 679 (drov mpddpopos tmep quay ciohrGev 
"Incois), (v) 7% (kata tocotrov Kal xpeirrovos Siabjxyns yéyovev 
Zyyvos “Inoois), (vi) 10! (é&v 7G atpare Inood), (vii) 12? (Tov THs 
miotews apxnyov Kat TeAewwrHv “Inoody), (vili) 12%* (kal diabjKns 
véas pecity “Inood), (ix) 1312 (806 Kat *Incois), (x) 137 (rov 
mrowéva Tov mpoBdtwv Tov péyav év aipare diabyKns aiwvion, TOV 
kvpov jpav “Inoodv), is generally the climax of an impressive 
phrase or phrases. The unique use of this name in such con- 
nexions soon led to liturgical or theological expansions, as, e.g., 
31 (+Xpiordv, C° K LW 104. 326. 1175 syr arm Orig. Chrys.), 
620 (+ Xpiords, D), rol? (+ 70d Xpurrod, 1827 vg), 1317 (+6, 5 [as 
Col 317]. 330 [as Col 31”]. 440 [as Ro 81]. 623. 635. 1867. 2004: 
+65 kvpuos, 1836: Xpiords, 487), 137° (+ Xprorov, DY 5. 104. 177. 
241. 323. 337- 430. 547- 623° 635. 1831. 1837. 1891 lat?f 
syr™ Chrys.). Xprords (36 9) 4), or 5 Xpurrds (314 5° 61 gl 2 
1126), has also been altered ; e.g. 314 (kupiov, 256. 2127: Oeod, 635: 
om. Tod, 467), 5° (om. 6, 462), 61 (Gcod, 38. 2005: om. 429), 9” 
(+6 C°DW 104. 256. 263. 326. 467. 1739. 2127 arm: ‘Ingots, 
823 vg Orig.), but less seriously. "Incovs Xpiords only occurs 
thrice (10! 13% 24). 
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So far as vocabulary and style go, there are certain affinities between 
IIpds ‘EBpatous and (a) the Lucan writings, (4) 1 Peter, and, to a less degree, 
(c) the Pastoral Epistles ; but an examination of the data indicates that the 
affinities are not sufficient to do more than indicate a common atmosphere of 
thought and expression at some points. I do not now feel it sale to go 
beyond this cautious verdict. The author of IIpds ‘E@patous has idiosyncrasies 
which are much more significant than any such affinities. His literary re- 
lations with the other NT writers, if he had any, remain obscure, with two 
exceptions. Whether he had read Paul’s epistles or not, depends in part on 
the question whether the quotation in 10% was derived outright from Ro 
129 or from some florilegium of messianic texts; but, apart from this, there 
are numerous cases of what seem to be reminiscences of Paul. As for 
1 Peter, our author has some connexion, which remains unsolved, with what 
probably was an earlier document. 


To sum up. He has a sense of literary nicety, which 
enters into his earnest religious argument without rendering it 
artificial or over-elaborate. He has an art of words, which is 
more than an unconscious sense of rhythm. He has the style 
of a trained speaker; it is style, yet style at the command 
of a devout genius. ‘‘Of Hellenistic writers he is the freest 
from the monotony that is the chief fault of Hellenistic com- 
pared with literary Greek; his words do not follow each other 
in a mechanically necessary order, but are arranged so as to 
emphasize their relative importance, and to make the sentences 
effective as well as intelligible. One may say that he deals with 
the biblical language (understanding by this the Hellenistic 
dialect founded on the LXX, not merely his actual quotations 
from it) . . . as a preacher, whose first duty is to be faithful, 
but his second to be eloquent” (W. H. Simcox, Zhe Writers of 
the NT, p. 43). 


§ 4. TEXT, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


(i.) 

The textual criticism of [pds “EBpaiovs is bound up with the 
general criticism of the Pauline text (cp. Romans in the 
present series, pp. lxiii ff.), but it has one or two special features 
of its own, which are due in part (a) to the fact of its exclusion 
from the NT Canon in some quarters of the early church, and 
(4) also to the fact that the Pauline F (Greek text) and G are 
wholly, while BC H MN W p#8 and 048 are partially, missing. 
It is accidental that the Philoxenian Syriac version has not 
survived, but the former phenomenon (a) accounts for the 
absence of IIpos “EBpaiovs not simply from the Gothic version, 
but also from the old Latin African bible-text for which 
Tertullian and Cyprian, the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum and 
‘“ Ambrosiaster,” furnish such valuable evidence in the case of 
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the Pauline epistles. The (4) defectiveness of B, etc., on the 
other hand, is to some extent made up by the discovery of the 
two early papyrus-fragments. 

The following is a list of the MSS and the main cursives, the 
notations of Gregory and von Soden being added in brackets, 
for the sake of convenience in reference : 


Copicum INDEx. 


& saec. iv. (v.) lorss0)2); 

Atarrs Vs [o2 : 6 4]. 

Bers iV: [03 : 61] cont. 11-9!8; for remainder cp. cursive 
2093. 

Cares aave [04 : 6 3] cont, 24-76 g!5—r10* 1216 13%, 

De, 7 (xt.) [06 : a 1026] cont. 11-13”, Codex Claromontanus 


is a Graeco-Latin MS, whose Greek text is 
poorly! reproduced in the later (saec. ix,—x.) 
E=codex Sangermanensis. The Greek text of 
the latter (11-12) is therefore of no independent 
value (cp. Hort in WH, §§ 335-337); for its 
Latin text, as well as for that of F=codex 
Augiensis (saec. ix.), whose Greek text of ITIpds 
’*EBpatovs has not been preserved, see below, 


. xix. 

H , vi fois : @ 1022] cont, 138 21-16 319-18 412-15 yol-7. 38-88 
1210-15 7374-2 ; mutilated fragments, at Moscow 
and Paris, of codex Coislinianus. 

IG Peak abe {or8 : [). 

Torte Ax: [020 : a 5] cont. 11-131. 

(Mine agreixs [or21 : a 1031] cont. 114° 12-13”, 

IN eal. [0122 : a 1030] cont. 58-6". 

Pon sa ixs [o25 : a 3] cont. 11-128 124-13, 

Peas eelve [a 1034] cont. 214-5 ro8&-3118 118-12": Oxyrhyn- 


chus Papyri, iv. (1904) 36-48. The tendency, 
in 214-55, to agree with B ‘‘in the omission of 
unessential words and phrases... gives the 
papyrus peculiar value in the later chapters, 
where B is deficient”; thus p™ partially makes 
up for the loss of B after 9%. Otherwise the 
text of the papyrus is closest to that of D. 

p® ,,_ iv. [a 1043] cont. 9! 19: Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, viii. 
(1911) LI-13. 


i. iii.-ix. [o44 : 6 6] cont. 11-8" 9!13”, 
2 Ns es or ] 1-3. 9-12 peT 12-18 3 4-6. 14-16 43-6. 12-14 ¢6-7 
i Vi. ‘ 


61-3 10-13. 20 1-2, 7-11. 18-20. 27-28 QI. 7-9 gl-4. 9-11, 16-19. 
25-27 9-8. 16-18, 26-29. 85-38 6-7. 12-15, 22-24, 81-33. 38-40 
12h: 7-9. 16-18. 25-27 137-9. 16-18. 8-25, WT MSS in 
Freer Collection, The Washington MS of the Epp. 
of Paul (1918), pp. 294-306. Supports Alexan- 
drian text, and is ‘‘ quite free from Western 
readings.” 


se 





wee Pe o . 
1 An instance may be found in 10%, where a corrector of D obelized the 


first and last letters of dvedifduevor and wrote over it Bear prfduevor, In E 
we get the absurd yidifomevoOearpifouevor (cp. Gregory’s Textkritck des NT, 
i, 109). 

é 
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048 saec. v. [a 1] cont. 1132-134, Codex Patiriensis is a 
palimpsest. 

OUAZ yeaa eX. [o®}. 

OLS tt, ext, [x 


Three specimens of how the MSS group themselves may be 
printed. (a) shows the relation between M and the papyrus p¥: 
M agrees with p’® in eight places : 
3) 'Inoody. 
3° d6éys obros (+K L vg, alone). 
34 wavra. 
3° édy. 
3° tuar év Soximacta, 
3) raury. 
333 ris €& budv. 
4? ovykek(€)pacpuévous. 
It opposes p' (+B) in 
37+ dry. 
Boras. 
3° + uéxpu Tous BeBatav. 
3° + me. 
4° ov. 
42+7hv before xardmavow. 
M has some remarkable affinities with the text of Origen (e.g. 18 1° 23), 
(2) exhibits the relations of s and D*, showing how A and B agree with them 
on the whole, and how p’* again falls into this group: 
x and D* agree in 


1? position of éroinrey AB M 84 ody 


18 +x«at before 7 p4Bd0os AB M 

2! rapapupev A B* 

27 +kal katéornoas... 
oov 

2) dovAlas 

3! om. Xpiordr 

34 rdavra 

3° rary 

3) de (so 7°) 

4) xaraduropévys (alone), 
except for p!® 

4’ mpoelpnrat 

4 cuvrabjoat 

4" &deos 

5° dv abrhy 

5° wepl duapridy 

6” om, rod Kémou 

616 om. pwév 

7° Aevt 

7® om.7év before’ ABpadu 

Oe tO s5 Medrxuocedéx 

7 airs A 

7 vevowobérnrat A 

76 capklyns A 

71" waprupetrat A 

8? om. kal before obk dy- 
Opwrros 


>PPpPr PP 
loolecneeies} 
SS58 
CUS, 


isd 
co} 
sé 


* 


> PPP Pp PP 


BD WW WWW 


84 om. rév lepéwy 
8" om. adrév after pKxpod 
9° xepouBly (alone of un- 
cials) 
9? Kad’ Hy 
97! épavticev 
974 om. 6 before Xpioréds 
to om, ol ,, oid 
10)? ofros 
1018 dudvouwy 
1078 Neovo uévou 
11° 7d BXerduevov 
119 duvarés 
119 + yijs 
11° érecapy 
11 we yap 
1154 waxaipys (so 11°7) 
125 madlas 
12° position of écre 
12° zronv (so 1275) 
127! &xrpouos (alone) 
13° Kakovxyoupévwy 
13% ydp 
13° éxdés 
137 om. épy@ 


AB 
AB 
AB 


w 


>>> PPD>>PD>D> b PPPPPP 


SSS 
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(c) exhibits characteristic readings of H, with some of its 


main allies: 


BB xabapiopdv x AB Dey Hes 2p vg arm 
2 dovAlas ® Drea He +P 
33 ms €& tudy pee A C H MP vg pesh arm boh 
3/4 rod Xpiorod sea, x AB CD WH MP vg 
3.7 rlow 5€é 1 BeC!D Pee be Ls sah 
4)? évepyis x A CD Fee Pie lees’ 
42 wuxfs x AB C iy Pe L(vg arm boh) 
4 cuvrabjoae x AB*C D* H 
10! @uclas(—atrav) A C ae = ee vg 
10! als 
tol duvdrae D H KL vg boh 
10? om, ovK H* (ah pesh 
10? KexaBapiouévous 8 Drgthlte <b 
10° jvddkynoas CADEW- EP. 
10" ros deculos p® A D* : vg pesh Hara 
10*4 éaurovs x A vg lo) 
10*4 §rapéuv pex* A DA vg boh 
10” weydrnv pic. =X A : at E er 
10°? ypoviet xe A Y 
10% pee éx mlorews i, x - is ne al vg ' arm He 
12" raoa dé xe vg pes 0 
12)3 roujoare : xr A D H KL 
12) airijs (p®) A a. 2 5 ae 
1216 girod xe 
1371 om. rév alavwv Cop H arm 
1373 Huav x" A CD*WH M vg pesh arm boh sah 
137 dun. wx A CD HH  PMEK svg pesh (arm) boh 
CURSIVES. 
Isaec, x. [5 254] 189 saec. xiii. [0 § 80) 
2) 55, Xil, [a 253)] 203 5, Xil. [a 203] 
5 », xiv. [6 453] 206 ,, xiii. [a 365] 
6 4, xiii. [5 356] ae 19% | 209 ,, xiv. [6 457] 
7 325 216 ,, xiv. [a 469] 
315, xi. [a 10 Oy ae xi. [a 1065] cont, 11-65 
BL nn ix.—x. [6 3} Hort’s 17 218 ,, xiii. [6 300] 
2 eee <ul. [0 309] PPAR 3c Xx. [a 69] 
38 5, xiii. [5 355] 226 4, xi. [6 156] 
Aree eee xi Ome] 227 4, xii, [a 258] 
69 ,, xv. [6 505] 24t 4, xi. [0 507] 
88 ,, xii. [a 200] 242 4, xi. [6 206] 
90 ,, xvi. [6 652] 253 »» xi. [8 152] 
exh.  xele gu 255 +, xi. [a 174] 
1034; - xi. {0'*] 256 ,, xii. [a 216] 
104 5, Xi. [a 103] 257 5, xiv. [a 466] 
‘ieee mera a 263 4, Xxili.—xiv. [6 372] 
177, xi. [a 106] 293 5, xv. [a 1574] cont. 94-13” 
181 ,, xi. [a tor] 296 ,, xvi. [3 600] 
188 ,, xii. [a 200] 323 59 xi.-xil. [a 157] 
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326 saec. xii. [a 257] O41 saec. xiii. [5 369] 
327 5, xiii. [0] 999 ,, xiii. [5 353] 
330 4, xii. [0 259] ; TIOS:\= 45.) xiii. [a 370) 
337 », xii. [a 205] 1149 ,, xiii. [6 370] 


B71 ey PRY es Ol 1431] Conta 7i=re™ TT75 45) | Xa a) cont. 8 68 
378 3, xii. [a 258] : 138 
383 5, xili. [a 353] cont. 14-137 1243 5, xii. [6 198] 


418 ,, xv. (x.) [a 1530] cont. 1-|]1245 ,, xi. [a 158] 
1327 1288 (81) xi. [a 162] 
AoA, x [OA torts: 67 P30 oy oe Xt 170) 
429 ,, xilii.—xiv. [a 398] 1319) 35> x1. [0.180] 
431 5, xii. [6 268] DSTO) ersye Xl. FTO} 
436 ,, xi. [a 172] 1522 ;, xiv. [a 464] 
440 ,, xii. [6 260] 1525 5 xiii. [a 361] cont, 11-78 
AA xa [Ost 1610 ,, xiv. [a 468] 
456 ,, x.?[a 52] LOLI) Xi ['a1205)| 
460 4, xiii.-xiv. [a 397] 1739 5, x. [a 78] 
461 ,, xiii. [a 359] 1758 ,, xiii. [a 396] cont, 11-13%4 
462 ,, xv. [a 502] 1765 ,, xiv. [a 486] 
AST or se ra Xie [i W70i) 1827 4,) xiii. [a 367) 
489 ,, xiv. [6 459] Hort’s 102 IS31 4, xiv: [as472] 
491 ,, xi. [6 152] 1836 ,, x. [a 65] 
506 ,, xi. [6 101] T9370 55) | Xi.) [TOD] 
R22) yet XVI LOLOO2) T5251 y3, eX at 75) 
547 5, xi. [0 157] 1845 5, x. [a 64] 
614 ,, xiii. [a 364] 1852 ,, xi. [a114] cont. 11-11! 
623), eexl liar 724 1867 ,,  xi.—xii. [a 154] 
633 2550) axial FOr) 1872 ,, xii. [a 209] 
639 ., xi. [a 169] TO7S e551 xt. aso 52] 


642,, xv. [a 552] cont. 1735 | 1891 ,, x. [a 62) 
98-13” [S0S 5, xX. (a. 70] 


794 yy xiv. [5 454] 1906 ,, xi. [O71] 

808 ,, xii. [5 203] 1008) 43") = xi, [Owes] 

823 4, xiii. [6 368] 19I2>.,, x.—xi. [a 1066] 

876 ,, xiii. [a 356] 20047 55 x. [a 56] 

O13) 5, xiv. [a 470] 2055 ,, xiv. [a 1436] cont. 11-42 
OVka yar xi. ais82) 2127) 44, «xil. [o;202)| 

O17 4, xii. [a 264] 2IEZS. 55) Xi OO] 

OLOM se taeda 2143 5, xi.—xii. [a 184] 

920 55 x. [a 55] 2147 5, xii. [6 299] 


O27)", xd. 257) 


Of these some like 5 and 33 and 442 and 999 and 1908, are 
of the first rank; von Soden pronounces 1288 “a very good 
representative” of his H text. Yet even the best cursives, like 
the uncials, may stray (see on 41°). As a specimen of how one 


good cursive goes, I append this note of some characteristic 
readings in 424** ; 


18 om. avroé after duvduews M Orig def vg 
om. )uav x®* A B D* MP 
2° xwpls M Orig 
3) om. Xpiordy RUACB ID? Ce MiP def vg sah 
Bros Dee Ne def vg 


3° ravry x ABD* M sah 
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-44 rlorews 
5)? duds (om. rwd) 


4 om. Tay lepewy x ABD* P defvg 
9? Kad’ Hv x AB D* f vg 
97 Kabaplferar (dvdyKn) DF Orig 

10! d¥vavrac BAG EDDC P [se. D*, Orig] 

10° om. Aéyeu KUpios x* D* P defvg 
10*4 deoptous AH D* (Orig ??) fvg 
11° om. adrod a An D* Le defvg 
12) airijs A iP 

12” dm’ ovpavod x M b 

12% gelow x A CM fvg 


LATIN VERSIONS. 
A, Old Latin (vt), saec. ii. (?)-iv. 


Hebrews is omitted in the pseudo-Augustinian Specu/um (=m) and in 
codex Boernerianus (=g), but included in— 


d@ (Latin version of D) 

é ( 92 99 > E) 

Pikudss, ome 2) 

ry (codex Frisingensis: saec. vi., cont. 65-75 78-8! 927-117) 
ee ogee bodicianusi) © ,;01X., Cont, I2—11->) 


Of these, ~ (corresponding to the text used by Augustine), with the few 
quotations by Priscillian, represents the African, d (in the main)! and x? the 
European, type of the Old Latin text ; but £ is predominantly vulgate, and 
it is doubtful whether x? is really Old Latin. On the other hand, some 
evidence for the Old Latin text is to be found occasionally in the following 
MSS of— 


B. Vulgate (vg), saec. iv. 


am (Codex Amiatinus : saec. vii.-viii.) 
ULE. 4h. SSUES BR ay 24) 
cav( ,,  Cavensis: Beye ba) P 
tol( ,, Toletanus: ,, viii.) Spanish 
harl( ,,  Harleianus: ,, viii.) 
Cie ware .Colbertinus;:7,,. =xile) 


Though ¢ is an Old Latin text for the gospels, Hebrews and the rest of the 
NT are vulgate; but He 10-11 in av/ (which elsewhere has affinities with 
am and fu/d) is Old Latin, according to E. S. Buchanan (Zhe Zpzstles and 
Apocalypse from the codex Harlecanus [z= Wordsworth’s Z,), numbered Harl. 
1772 in the British Museum Library, 1913). Both in hari and in e, 
1128 has a special capitulation ; 4ar/, which adds after ‘‘the prophets” in 





1 The text of d corresponds to that of Lucifer of Cagliari (saec. iv.), who 
quotes 3°-4! and 41-18 in his treatise De mon conuentendo cum haereticts, 
xi. (CSEL., vol. xiv.), According to Harnack (Studten zur Vulgata des 
Hebrierbriefs, 1920) it is d, not y, which underlies the vulgate (cp. J. Belser 
on ‘‘die Vulgata u. der Griech. Text im Hebrierbrief,” in 7heolog. Quartal- 


schrift, 1906, pp. 337-369). 
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1182‘ Ananias azarias misahel daniel helias helisaeus”—apparently points 
to 113-82 having been at one time added to the original text which ran 
(112-33): ‘fin hac enim testimonium habuerunt seniores qui per fidem 
uicerunt regna,” etc. Of these MSS, fwd represents an Italian text, cav and 
tol a Spanish (the former with some admixture of Old Latin) ; a (whose text 
is akin to fw/d) is an Italian text, written in Great Britain. At an early 
date the Latin versions were glossed, however (cp. on 7! 117). 


EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 


sah=Sahidic (saec. iji-iv.): The Coptic Version of the NT tn the Southern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1920), vol. v. pp. I-131. 

boh = Bohairic (saec. vi.—vii.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Northern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1905), vol. iii. pp. 472- 
555: 


In sah IIpds ‘EBpatovs comes very early in the Pauline canon, immediately 
after Romans and Corinthians, even earlier than in the first (A.D. 400) 
Syriac canon, whereas in boh it comes between the Pauline church letters and 
the Pastorals. The latter seems to have been an early (z.e. a fourth century) 
position in the Eastern or Alexandrian canon, to judge from Athanasius 
(Fest. Ep. xxxix.); it reappears in the uncials * A B! W. Not long 
afterwards, at the Synod of Carthage (can. 39), in A.D. 397, it is put be- 
tween the Pauline and the Catholic epistles, which seems to have been the 
African and even the (or, a) Roman order. This reflects at least a doubt 
about its right to stand under Paul’s name, whereas the order in sah and the 
primitive Syriac canon reflects a deliberate assertion of its Pauline authorship. 
The Alexandrian position is intermediate. 

The data of the Egyptian versions are of special interest, as several of the 
uncials have Egyptian affinities or an Egyptian origin, and as Ilpds “Efpatous 
was early studied at Alexandria. Thus, to cite only one or two, boh is right, 
as against sah, ¢.g. in the rendering of mpés in 1’, in omitting éAw (3°), in 
rendering troordcews as ‘‘ confidence” in 314, in rendering év Aaveld (4”) ‘in 
David,” in reading waety in 9%, in rendering vrdoracis by ‘‘ assurance” 
(so syr arm) in 11}, in taking caAovpevos by itself (118), in keeping é\vOdc0noay 
before émploOnoay (11%, though é:eipdoOnoav, =were tempted, is inferior to 
sah’s omission of any such term), in reading émayyeNlay (11°99, where sah 
agrees with W in reading the plural), etc. On the other hand, and in a large 
number of cases, sah is superior, ¢.g. at 2!” (‘a merciful and faithful high- 
priest”), at 3° (omitting uwéxpe rédovs BeBalav), at 4? (cuvyKexepacpévos), in 
rendering kparGuev (414) ‘let us hold on to,” in maintaining eds in 6? (for 
‘‘Lord” in boh), in omitting rod xémov in 6", in reading iepets (with W) in 
7°8, in reading judy in 94, in rendering the last words of 9%8, in rendering 
Gu... dvriroylay in 12° etc. Note also that sah agrees with arm in 
inserting ris before éravyyeNlas in 41, torepov Néyer in 10°17, and ydp in 124, 
while boh agrees with arm in adding elrey in 1® and aldyos at 5!°, and both 
agree with arm in omitting caf in 18, Both translate elcepydueda (4%) as a 
future, read dmiorlay in 4° (with vg and arm), omit xara thy 7. M. in 7%, 
take dy.ov as an adjective in 9, read eAddvTwr in 9", take Hs in 117 to mean 
the ark, read 7 oretpa in 111, render dyxov by “ pride” in 12}, take saopuévere 
as imperative in 12’, and refer airy to rémov peravolas in 1217. Sah has 





1 Yet in the archetype of the capitulation system in B IIpds‘EBpatous must 
have stood between Galatians and Ephesians, which ‘‘is the order given in 
the Sahidic version of the ‘Festal letter’ of Athanasius” (Kirsopp Lake, 
The Text of the NT, p. 53). 
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some curious renderings, e.g. ‘‘hewed out” for évexawloev (10%), ‘the 
place of the blood” for atwaros in 124, and actually “hanging for them 
another time ” (dvacravpodvras éavrois, 65) ; in general it is rather more vivid 
and less literal, though boh reads “ through the sea of Shari” [? slaughter] in 
11% (sah is defective here), which is singular enough. On the other hand, 
sah is more idiomatic. Thus it is in sah, not in boh, that ywOpol -yévna Ge (612) 
is rendered by ‘‘become daunted.” The differences in a passage like 127 
are specially instructive. Sah takes avyyipec with what follows, boh with 
dyyédwy (“ myriads of angels keeping festival”); on the other hand, sah is 
right as against boh’s reading of rvevuare (v.23), while both render “ God the 
judge of all.” Inv. both render émiyyyedrau literally by ‘‘he promised,” 
but boh translates tapaapBdvovres in v.8 as a future and xdpw as ‘‘ grace,” 
whereas sah renders correctly in both cases. In ch. 13, sah seems to read 
mepipeper be in v.® (‘be not tossed about”), inserts pyw (as against boh), and 
reads quiy in v.72; in v.™ it reads dvéyecOe; in v.*8, while boh renders 
dmoeduuévoy by ‘‘released,” sah renders ‘‘our brother Timotheos whom I 
sent” (which confuses the sense of the passage altogether), and, unlike boh, 
omits the final dujv. It is significant that sah ! often tallies with y as against 
d, e.g. in 6'8 (loxupav), 77" (dpxcepets), though with @ now and then against 7, 
as in 11° (6€), It agrees with d and eth in reading mvedya in 17, ws ludriov in 
17 (as well as éAltecs), and kal r&v Tpdywy in 9!9, but differs from d almost as 
often, and from eth in reading ravry in 3), in omitting xara 7. 7. M. in 7%, 
etc. Unexpectedly a collation of sah and of eth yields no material for a clear 
decision upon the relation of the texts they imply. 


Syriac VERSIONS. 


For the Old Syriac, z.e. for the Syriac text of Hebrews prior to the vulgate 
revision (Peshitta) of the fifth century, we possess even less material than in 
the case of the Old Latin version. Hebrews belonged to the old Syrian canon, 
but the primitive text can only be recovered approximately from (i) the 
Armenian version,” which rests in part upon an Old Syriac basis—‘‘ readings 
of the Armenian vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with some confidence 
to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac” (F. C. Burkitt, #Bz. 5004) ; 
from (ii) the homilies of Aphraates (saec. iv), and from (iii) the Armenian 
translation of Ephraem Syrus (saec. iv.), Commentariz in Epp. Pauli nunc 
primum ex armento in latinum sermonem a patribus Mekitharistis translate 
(Venice, 1893, pp. 200-242). 

Hebrews is not extant in the Philoxenian version of A.D. 508, but the 
Harklean revision of that text (A.D. 616-617) is now accessible in complete 
form, thanks to R. L. Bensly’s edition (The Harklean Version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 11*%-13”, now edited for the first time with Introduction and 
Notes, Cambridge, 1889). The Peshitta version is now conveniently accessible 
in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition of The New Testament in 
Syriac (1920). 


1 Tt rarely goes its own way, but the omission of any adjective at all with 
mvevparos in 9'4 is most remarkable ; so is the reading of buds for 7uds in 136 
(where M Orig have one of their characteristic agreements in omitting any 


pronoun). : i : : 
2 Mr. F, C. Conybeare kindly supplied me with a fresh collation. 
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The early evidence for the use of Ipés ‘EBpaiovs may be 
chronologically tabulated as follows : 








MSS. VERSIONS. WRITERS. 
100-200 Clem. Rom, 4 
200-300 (Old Syriac)(Old Latin) | Clem. Alex. Tertullian 
Origen (-248) 
300-400 | pl3 pls Eusebius (-340) % 
Basil (-379) Lucifer (—371) 
B Sahidic (?) Cyril of Jerus. (-386) Priscillian (-385) 
Apollinaris (-392) Ambrose (397) 
x vulgate (370-383) | Chrysostom (—407) Jerome (-—420) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 
4oo-500 | W (2?) | peshitta (411-435) Augustine (-430) 
Cyril of Alex. (—444) 
AC Armenian | Theodoret (-458) 
048 
500-600 d " 
fuld Ethiopic Fulgentius 
r 
600-700 harklean (616-617) 
700-800 am Bohairic ia 
ae 
8 tere) 
ae MN f Sedulius Scotus 
IPS cay 
goo-1000 e(?) 
O142 


xs ABCHM ¥ W (with p!%) would represent von Soden’s 
Hi text (approximating to WH’s Neutral), his I text (correspond- 
ing to WH’s Western) being represented by K L P among the 
uncials. But the difference between these in the Pauline corpus 
are, he admits, less than in the case of the gospels. Bousset (in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, xi. 4, pp. 45 f.) has shown that x° H 
(which tend to agree with Origen’s text) have affinities with 
Euthalius ; they carry with them a number of cursives (including 
33- 69. 88. 104. 424**. 436 and 1908), and enable us to recon- 
struct the archetype of codex Pamphili, ze. the third century 
recension of Origen’s text. This group would therefore stand 
midway between B 8 A C and the later K L (with majority of 
cursives). But no exact grouping of the MSS is feasible. The 
text has suffered early corruption at several places, e.g. 29 4? 71 
10% rx# 11°57 123 y218 and 13%, though only the first of these 
passages is of real, religious importance. But, apart from this, 
the earliest MSS betray serious errors (cp. on 7! 1135), as 
though the text had not been well preserved. Thus B, for all its 
services (¢.g. in 67), goes wrong repeatedly (e.g. 13 18 412), as does 
x® (eg. 15 om. air@, 49 69 917 ré7e, 1082 duaprias), and even 
p!® in 48 (€Aevcovrar), 1018 (duapriais), 111 (dardoracis), etc. The 
errors of W are mainly linguistic, but it reads évOvyynoews in 4}2, 
miotews in 64 etc. A test passage like 2!4, where “blood and 
flesh ” naturally passed into the conventional “flesh and blood,” 
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shows the inferior reading supported not only by K and L, 
as we might expect, but by / and /o/, the peshitta and eth. 
Similarly the wrong reading poprupe in 717 brings out not only 
K and L again but C D syr and a group of cursives, 256. 326. 
436. 1175. 1837. 2127. In 9% only arm inserts aiore: after 
dzrexdexopevots, but the similar homiletic gloss of 8 zicrews 
before or after «fs owrypiay turns up in A P syr™, and in 38. 69. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823, 1245. 1288. 1611. 1837. 
1898. 2005. In 9! the gloss xai dédn6wvd is supported also by 
A P as well as by boh and one or two cursives like 104. To 
take another instance, the gloss cal daxpvwy (in 10%8) has only 
D* among the uncials, but it is an Old Latin reading, though + 
does not support it, and it was read in the original text of the 
harklean Syriac. Again, in 11!%, what B. Weiss calls the 
“obvious emendation” éyeryyOyoav is supported by & L p#8® wv 
and 1739, while in the same verse kal as # (kdOws, D) carries 
with its A D K L P p83, and D ¥ omit 9 apa 76 yeiAos. When 
M resumes at 122° it is generally in the company of s A D P 
(as, €.g., 1228: 4 25 135-920), once (1227 om. r#v) with D* arm, 
once with D* (om. éfovgiav, 131°), once with K L P (kaxoy. 13°) 
against & A D*. Such phenomena render the problem of 
ascertaining any traditional text of Ilpds “EBpaiovs unusually 
difficult. Even the data yielded by Clement of Alexandria 1 
and the Latin and Egyptian versions do not as yet facilitate a 
genealogical grouping of the extant MSS or a working hypo- 
thesis as to the authorities in which a text free from Western 
readings may be preserved. 


(ii.) 

The eighteen homilies by Origen (+253) are lost, though 
Eusebius (cp. above, pp. xviii-xix) quotes two fragments on the 
style and authorship. The “Arodoyia ’Opvyevods of Pamphilus 
(partially extant in the Latin version of Rufinus) implies that 
he also wrote a commentary on the epistle, but this is lost, and 
the Syriac commentary of Ephraem Syrus (7373) is only extant 
in the Latin version of an Armenian version (cp. above, p. 1xxi). 
We are fortunate, however, in possessing the first important ex- 
position of IIpés “EGpaious, viz. the homilies of Chrysostom (+407), 
extant in the form of notes, posthumously published, which the 
presbyter Constantine had taken down. Chrysostom’s com- 
ments are drawn upon by most of the subsequent expositors. 
The foremost of these Greek exegetes is Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(7428), who is the first to show any appreciation of historical 


1 The original text in one place at least (cp. on 11‘) can be restored hy 
the help of p'® and Clement. 
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criticism (Zheodori Mopsuesteni in NT Commentaria quae reperiri 
potuerunt, collegit O. F. Fritzsche, 1847, pp. 160-172). The 
exposition by his contemporary Theodoret of Cyrrhus (+458) is 
based almost entirely upon Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Zheod. Comm. in omnes Pauli epistolas, ed. E. B. 
Pusey, 1870, ii. 132-219). Similarly, the work of Oecumenius 
of Tricca in Thrace (tenth century) contains large excerpts from 
previous writers, including Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Photius (cp. Migne, PG. cxvili-cxix). Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria (end of eleventh century), also draws upon 
his predecessors (cp, Migne, PG. cxxiv), like Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (beginning of twelfth century), a monk near Constanti- 
nople. The latter’s commentary on Hebrews is in the second 
volume (pp. 341 f.) of his Commentarii (ed. N. Calogeras, Athens, 
1887). Ina happy hour, about the middle of the sixth century, 
Cassiodorus (Migne’s PZ. lxx. p. 1120) employed a scholar called 
Mutianus to translate Chrysostom’s homilies into Latin. This 
version started the homilies on a fresh career in the Western 
church, and subsequent Latin expositions, eg. by Sedulius 
Scotus, W. Strabo, Alcuin, and Thomas of Aquinum, build on 
this version and on the vulgate. An excellent account of 
these commentaries is now published by Riggenbach in 
Zahn’s Forschungen sur Gesch. des NTlichen Kanons, vol. viii. 
(1907). 

Since F. Bleek’s great edition (1828-1840) there has been a 
continuous stream of commentaries; special mention may be 
made of those by Delitzsch (Eng. tr. 1867), Liinemann (1867, 
1882), Moses Stuart (1860), Alford? (1862), Reuss (1860, 1878), 
Kurtz (1869), Hofmann (1873), A. B. Davidson (1882), F. 
Rendall (1888), C. J. Vaughan (1890), B. Weiss (in Meyer, 
1897), von Soden (1899), Westcott® (1903), Hollmann? (1907), 
E. J. Goodspeed (1908), A. S. Peake (Century Bible, n.d.), M. 
Dods (1910), E. C. Wickham (1910), A. Seeberg (1912), 
Riggenbach (1913, 1922), Windisch (1913), and Nairne (1918). 

Other works referred to, in this edition,! are as follows :— 
Bengel (Bgl.). J. 4. Bengelii Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742). 
Blass . e F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 

Griechisch : vierte, villig neugearbeitete Auflage, 
besorgt von Albert Debrunner (1913); also, 
Brief an die Hebrier, Text mit Angabe der 
Rhythmen (1903). 


1 Some references, in the textual notes, are the usual abbreviations, like 
Amb.=Ambrose, Ath. or Athan.=Athanasius, Cosm.=Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (ed. E. O. Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), Cyr. =Cyril of Alexandria 
Euth. =Euthalius, Hil. =Hilary, Lucif.=Lucifer, Sedul. =Sedulius Scotus, 
Thdt.=Theodoret, Theod. = Theodore of Mopsuestia, etc. , 


BGU. . 
BM. . 
Diat. 5 e 
Le Bie 
Erasmus 
ERE. . 
Lxpositor 


GOP. 


Helbing 
IMA. . 
Josephus 
LXxX . 
Magn. . 
Michel . 


Mitteis-Wilcken 


Moulton 
OGIS. . 
OP es 
Pfleiderer 


Philo 


Radermacher. 


Rein. P. 
Syl  « 
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Aegyptische Urkunden (Griechisch Urkunden), 
ed. Wilcken (1895). 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum (1893 f.). 

E. A. Abbott, Déatessarica. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899-1903, ed. J. S. 
Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

Adnotationes (1516), In epist. Pauli apostoli ad 
Hebraeos paraphrasis (1521). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. 
Hastings). 

The Expositor. Small superior numbers indicate 
the series. 

Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
von L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken (1912), I. 
Band. 

Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wort- 
lehre, von R. Helbing (1907). 

Inscriptiones Graecae Insul. Maris Aegaet 
(1895 f.). 

Flaviu Josephi Opera Omnia post Immanuelem 
Bekkerum, recognovit S. A. Naber. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint Version (ed. H. B. Swete). 

Die Inschrifien von Magnesia am Maeander (ed. 
Kern, 1900). 

Recueil da Inscriptions Grecques (ed. C. Michel, 
1900). 

Grundztige u. Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 

1912). 

J. a Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, vol. i. (2nd edition, 1906). 

Dittenberger’s Ovientis Graeci Inscriptiones 
Selectae (1903-1905). 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (ed. B. P. Grenfell 
and A. Hunt). 

Primitive Christianity, vol. iil. (1910) pp. 272- 


299. 
Philonis Alexandriat Opera Quae Supersunt 
(recognoverunt L. Cohn et P. Wendland). 
Neutestamentliche Grammattk (1911), in Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(vol. i.). 

Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques (Paris, 1905), ed. 
Th. Reinach. 

Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (ed.W. Ditten- 
berger). 
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Tebt. P. 


Thackeray 
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. Zebtunis Papyri (ed. Grenfell and Hunt), 
1902. 

. H. St J. Thackeray, 4 Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek (1909). 

. 3B. Weiss, “Textkritik der paulinischen Briefe” 
(in Zexte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. xiv. 3), 
also Der Hebrierbrief in Zettgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung (1910). 

- Westcott and Hort’s Wew Testament in Greek 
(1890, 1896). 

. Theodor Zahn’s £inleitung in das NT, §§ 45-47. 


COMMENTARY. 


SEE 


THE final disclosure of God’s mind and purpose has been made 
in his Son, who is far superior to the angels; beware then of 
taking it casually and carelessly (1124) ! 

The epistle opens with a long sentence (vv.!*), the subject 
being first (vv.!: 2) God, then (vv.*: 4) the Son of God ; rhetorically 
and logically the sentence might have ended with év (+ 7é arm) 
vid, but the author proceeds to elaborate in a series of dependent 
clauses the pre-eminence of the Son within the order of creation 
and providence. The main thread on which these clauses about 
the Son’s relation to God and the world are strung is ds... 
exddioev ev dekh THs weyadwovvyns. It is in this (including the 
purging of men from their sins by His sacrifice) that the final 
disclosure of God’s mind and purpose is made; 6 eds eAdAnoev 
hei ev vd... ds... exdGicey xrr. But the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the Son is first mentioned (v.?) ; he is not created but 
creative, under God. Here as in 2! the writer explicitly stresses 
the vital connexion between redemption and creation; the Son 
who deals with the sins of men is the Son who is over the 
universe. This is again the point in the insertion of ¢épwy re 7a 
mévrta KtA. before xabapirpov duaptiav roinodmevos. The object 
of insisting that the Son is also the exact counterpart of God (és dy 
«tA. *), is to bring out the truth that he is not only God’s organ 
in creation, but essentially divine as a Son. In short, since the 
object of the divine revelation (AaAciv) is fellowship between 
God and men, it must culminate in One who can deal with sin, 
as no prophet or succession of prophets could do; the line of 
revelation év mpo¢yras has its climax éy vig, in a Son whose 
redeeming sacrifice was the real and effective manifestation of 
God’s mind for communion. 

As it is necessary to break up this elaborate sentence for the 
purpose of exposition, I print it not only in Greek but in the 
stately Vulgate version, in order to exhibit at the very outset 
the style and spirit of Ipds “EBpaious. 

I 


% 
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TloAupepds kal rodurpérws mddat 6 
Oeds AaAtoas Tols warpdow év Tots 
mpopjras ér éoxdrov Tay nuEepav 
Trovrwv édddrnoev Huiv év vig, dv ZOnke 
KAnpovéuov mdévrwv, dc’ ob Kal érolnce 
Tovs alévas’ ds dy drravyaona THs JbEns 
kal xapaxrhp THs broocrdcews avrod, 
gépwv re Ta TdvTa TH phuare Tis 
Suvdews atrod, Kabapiopor T&v dpmap- 
Tiay Toinodpevos exdOicev ev dekig 
THs weyarwovrns év dWydols, TocovTw 
kpelrrwv yevouevos Tv ayyédwv bow 
Siapopwirepov map avrovs Kexypovd- 
Enkev dvoua. 


(1. 1, 2. 


Multifariam et multis modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus in prophetis 
novissime diebus istis locutus est 


nobis in filio, quem  constituit 
heredem universorum, per quem 
fecit et saecula, qui cum _ sit 


splendor gloriae et figura substantiae 
elus, portans quoque omnia verbo 
virtutis suae, purgationem pecca- 
torum faciens, sedit ad dexteram 
majestatis in excelsis, tanto melior 


angelis effectus quanto differen- 
tius prae illis nomen _heredit- 
avit. 


1 Many were the forms and fashions in which God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets, * but in these days at the end he has spoken to us by a 
Son—a Son whom he has appointed hetr of the universe, as it was by him 
that he created the world. 


Greek prefaces and introductions of a rhetorical type were 
fond of opening with woAvs in some form or other (e.g. Sirach 
prol. roAdGv kai weyddAwv KrA.; Dion. Halic. de oratoribus antiquis, 
mov xépw xtX., an early instance being the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes, 7oAdGy, & dvdpes “AOnvator, Adywv yryvomevwv K7H.). 
Here modupepds xat modutpétws is a sonorous hendiadys for 
“variously,” as Chrysostom was the first to point out (7d yap 
moAupep@s Kal ToAuTpdTws TovTéaTL Suaddpws). A similar turn of 
expression occurs in 2? wapaBdows Kat mapaxoyn. The writer does 
not mean to exclude variety from the Christian revelation; he 
expressly mentions how rich and manysided it was, in 24. Nor 
does he suggest that the revelation év mpodyrois was inferior 
because it was piecemeal and varied. There is a slight sugges- 
tion of the unity and finality of the revelation év vid, as compared 
with the prolonged revelations made through the prophets, the 
Son being far more than a prophet; but there is a deeper 
suggestion of the unity and continuity of revelation then and 
now. ILodvpepds kai wodurpdrus really “signalises the variety 
and fulness of the Old Testament word of God” (A. B. David- 
son). On the other hand, Christ is God’s last word to the world ; 
revelation in him is complete, final and homogeneous. 

Compare the comment of Eustathius on Odyssey, 11: modurpdrws dveyvwp- 
lcOn maow ols HrOev els yvdou, Mndevos dvayvapicuod cuumecdvros érépw 
dvayrapio ng TO oUvodov* ad\iws yap Te TeXeudxw, érépws 5é Hdpuxdela, érépws 
Tois dovhots, AAAov dé rpdrov TH Aadpry, kal Srws dvouolws dace. Ilod\upepas, 
according to Hesychius (= rohvoxédws), differs from mohurpbrws (duadédpus, 
mowtdws), and, strictly speaking, is the adverb of modusep7s = manifold (Wis 
7”, where Wisdom is called rvedua povoyevés, modvuepés). But no such dis- 
tinction is intended here. 

In wédar (as opposed to én’ écydrov trav Apepav TOUTwY) 

Qeds Aadyjous, Aadeiv, here as throughout the epistle, is prac- 
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tically an equivalent for Aéyew (see Anz’s Sudsidia, pp. 309-310), 
with a special reference to inspired and oracular utterances of 
God or of divinely gifted men. This sense is as old as 
Menander (6 vots ydp éorw 6 Aadynowv Gos, Kock’s Comic. 
Attic. Fragm. 70). Ot warépes in contrast to jets means OT 
believers in general (cp. Jn 658 722), whereas the more usual 
NT sense of the term is ‘the patriarchs” (cp. Diat. 1949-1950, 
2553¢), ze. Abraham, etc., though the term (3° 8%) covers the 
ancients down to Samuel or later (Mt 23°). Our fathers or 
ancestors (Wis 18°) means the Hebrew worthies of the far 
past to whom Christians as God’s People, whether they had been 
born Jews or not (1 Co ro! of warépes jpydv), look back, as the 
earlier Sirach did in his rarépwy duvos (Sir 441-508), or the pro- 
phet in Zec 1° (ot warépes tudv ... Kal of rpopyrar). For of 
matépes = our fathers, cp. Prayer of Manasseh! (6eds rév zarépwv) 
and Wessely’s Studien zur Paliographie und Papyruskunde, i. 64, 
where boys are reckoned in a list ody rots ratpdou. The inser- 
tion of nuav (p!? 999. 1836 boh sah Clem. Alex., Chrys. Pris- 
cillian) is a correct but superfluous gloss. As for év tots mpody- 
Tais, mpopyrat is used here in a broader sense than in 11°; it 
denotes the entire succession of those who spoke for God to the 
People of old, both before and after Moses (Ac 3”? 787), who is 
the supreme prophet, according to Philo (de ebriet. 21, de decalogo 
33). Joshua is a prophet (Sir 461), so is David (Philo, de agric. 
12). In Ps 105} the patriarchs, to whom revelations are made, 
are both God’s mpopjrar and xpioroi. Later on, the term was 
extended, as in Lk 1378 (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, xat ravras 
rovs mpopytas, cp. He 11°), and still more in Mt 572 (rovs 
mpodytas Tovs mpd tuov). The reason why there is no contrast 
between the Son and the prophets is probably because the 
writer felt there was no danger of rivalry ; prophecy had ceased 
by the time that the Son came; the ‘‘prophet” belonged to a 
bygone order of things, so that there was no need to argue 
against any misconception of their function in relation to that of 
the Son (Bar 851° “in former times our fathers had helpers, 
righteous men and holy prophets . . . but now the righteous 
have been gathered and the prophets have fallen asleep ”). 

As no further use is made of the contrast between Jesus and 
the prophets (who are only again mentioned incidentally in 1132), 
it was natural that dyyéAous should be conjectured (S. Crellius, 
Initium Ioannis Evangelii restitutum, p. 238, independently by 
Spitta in Stud. u. Kritiken, 1913, pp. 106-109) to have been the 
original reading, instead of Tpopyraus. But “the word spoken 
by angels” (27) does not refer to divine communications made 
to the patriarchs; nor can oi warépes be identified with the 
patriarchs, as Spitta contends (cf. U. Holzmeister in Zestschrift 
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fiir hathol. Theologie, 1913, pp. 805-830), and, even if it could, 
mpopyrais would be quite apposite (cp. Philo, de Adbrah. 22). 
Why the writer selects rpogpyras is not clear. But dv@puous 
would have been an imperfect antithesis, since the Son was 
human. Philo (de Monarch. 9: éppynveis yap <iow ot rpopyras 
Gcod kataxpwpevov Tors éxeivww dpydvois Tpos SjyAwow dv ay éOeAjon) 
views the prophets as interpreters of God in a sense that might 
correspond to the strict meaning of év, and even (Quaest. in Exod. 
2322 trod yap Néyovtos & mpopyrys ayyeos Kupiov éoriv) applies 
dyyeXos to the prophet. But év here is a synonym for did 
(Chrys. dpds dru kat 76 év 8a eoriv), as in 1S 28° (dexpibn aire 
Kbpos év Tots évumviows Kat év Tots SpAous Kal év Tols tpopytais). 

In Test. Dan 1! [acc. to the tenth cent. Paris MS 938] 
and in LXX of Nu 24'4, Jer 232°[B: éoydrwv, A Q*], 25) (49%) 
[B: éoxérwv, A Q], 37 (30) * (AQ: éoxdrov, B], Ezk 38° (é7 
éxxdrov érav), Dn tol [éoxdtp ? écxdrov], Hos 3° [Q], ex 
éoxdrov r&v hyepv appears, instead of the more common é7’ 
éoxdrwv Tav jwepdv, as a rendering of the phrase DY NINN, 
A similar variety of reading occurs here; Origen, eg., reads 
éoxdrwv without rovrwv (on La 4?) and écxdrov (fragm. on John 
31), while éoxdérwy is read by 044, a few minor cursives, d and 
the Syriac version. The same idea is expressed in 1 P 1% by 
éx éxxdrov t&v xpdvwv, but the rotrwy here is unique. The 
messianic mission of Jesus falls at the close of ¢hese days, or, as 
the writer says later (9”), éml ovvreAcia tOv aiwvwv. These days 
correspond to the present age (6 viv aiwy); the age (or world) to 
come (6 péA\dwv aidy, 6°) is to dawn at the second coming of 
Christ (928 1087), Meantime, the revelation of God éy vid has 
been made to the Christian church as God’s People (é\dAnoev 
jpiv); the jets does not mean simply the hearers of Jesus on 
earth, for this would exclude the writer and his readers (2°), and 
éAdAnoev covers more than the earthly mission of Jesus. There 
is no special reference in éAdAynoev to the teaching of Jesus; 
the writer is thinking of the revelation of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose in Christ as manifested (vv.?-*) by the (resurrection and) 
intercession in heaven which completed the sacrifice on the 
cross. This is the final revelation, now experienced by Christians. 

The saying of Jesus quoted by Epiphanius (aer. xxiii. 5, xli. 3, Ixvi. 42), 
6 Nadav év Tots mpopyTras, dod mdperfr, Was an anti-gnostic logion based 
partly on this passage and partly on Is 52° éyd elue avrds 6 Nadav, mdperpe. 
The author of Hebrews is not conscious of any polemic against the OT 
revelation as inferior to and unworthy of the Christian God. He assumes 
that it was the same God who spoke in both Testaments: ‘‘ Sed in hac 


diversitate unum tamen Deus nobis proponit: nequis putet Legem cum 
Evangelio pugnare, vel alium esse huius quam illius authorem” (Calvin). 








1 The Armenian reading rovrwy after quepav, instead of adrod, is incorrect, 
and may even be a reminiscence of He 1}, 
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In dy €Oyxev KAnpovdpov wdévtwy there is a parallel, perhaps 
even an allusion, to the Synoptic parable: fixa/ly he sent his son 
(Mt 212”), or, as Mark (12°) and Luke (20!8) explicitly declare, 
his deloved son, though our author does not work out the sombre 
thought of the parable. There, the son is the heir (otrds éorw 6 
xAypovopos), though not of the universe. Here, the meaning of 
dv €OyKxev KAypovopov mavTwv is the same: he was “appointed” 
heir, he was heir by God’s appointment. It is the fact of this 
position, not the time, that the writer has in mind, and we 
cannot be sure that this “appointment” corresponds to the 
elevation of v.3 (éké@:cev). Probably, in our modern phrase, it 
describes a pre-temporal act, or rather a relationship which 
belongs to the eternal order. The force of the aorist eOyxev is 
best rendered by the English perfect, “has appointed”; no 
definite time is necessarily intended. 

**Nam ideo ille haeres, ut nos suis opibus ditet. Quin hoc elogio nunc 
eum ornat Apostolus ut sciamus nos sine ipso bonorum omnium esse inopes” 
(Calvin). The reflection of Sedulius Scotus (alii post patrem haeredes sunt, 
hic autem vivente Patre haeres est) is pious but irrelevant, for xkAnpovomely 
in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean, like its equivalent ‘‘inherit” in 
Elizabethan English, no more than ‘“‘ possess” or ‘‘ obtain”; a «Anpovduos 
was a ‘‘possessor,” with the double xzance of certainty and anticipation. 
‘*Haeres” in Latin acquired the same sense; ‘‘ pro haerede gerere est pro 
domino gerere, veteres enim ‘haeredes’ pro ‘dominis’ appellabant” 
(Justinian, /zs¢zt. ii. 19. 7). 

In 8’ 06 (Griesbach conj. didrr) kai emoince tos aidvas the 
kat especially ! suggests a correspondence between this and the 
preceding statement; what the Son was to possess was what he 
had been instrumental in making. Tots aidvas here, though 
never in Paul, is equivalent (Zz. 1147) to ra wdvra in v.§ 
(implied in zévrwv above), z.e. the universe or world (11°). The 
functions assigned by Jewish speculation to media like the Logos 
at creation are here claimed as the prerogative of the Son. This 
passing allusion to the function of Christ in relation to the 
universe probably originated, as in the case of Paul, in the re- 
ligious conception of redemption. From the redeeming function 
of Christ which extended to all men, it was natural to infer His 
agency in relation to creation as part of his pre-existence. The 
notion is that “the whole course of nature and grace must find 
its explanation in God, not merely in an abstract divine 
arbitrium, but in that which befits the divine nature” (W. 
Robertson Smith), ze. the thought behind 2% is connected with 
the thought behind 11°. This may be due to a theological re- 
flection, but the tendency to emphasize the moral rather than 
the metaphysical aspect, which is noticeable in IIpdos “EBpaiovs as 


1 An emphasis blurred by the rods ai@vas émolncev of D? K L P harkl 
Chrys. Theod. (Blass, von Sod.). 
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in the Fourth Gospel, and even in Paul, is consonant with Philo’s 
tendency to show the function of the Logos and the other inter- 
mediate powers as religious rather than cosmical (cp. Bréhier’s 
Les Idées Philos. et Religteuses de Philon d Alexandrite, pp. 65 f., 
111rf., 152, “il ne s’agit plus chez Philon d’un explication du 
monde mais du culte divin”; 174f., “‘la thése de Philon, qui 
explique et produit la doctrine des intermédiaires, n’est pas 
Vimpossibilité pour Dieu de produire le monde mais l’impossibilité 
pour l’4me d’atteindre Dieu directement”). Yet Philo had 
repeatedly claimed for his Logos, that it was the organ of 
creation (¢.g. de sacerdot. 5, Noyos 8 éotiv eixwv Oeod, & oF 
cvpras 6 Kdcpos édnmovpyetro), and this is what is here, as by 
Paul, claimed for Christ. Only, it is a religious, not a cosmo- 
logical, instinct that prompts the thought. The early Christian, 
who believed in the lordship of Christ over the world, felt, as a 
modern would put it, that the end must be implicit in the be- 
ginning, that the aim and principle of the world must be essenti- 
ally Christian. This is not elaborated in “‘ Hebrews” any more 
than in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1°); the author elsewhere prefers 
the simple monotheistic expression (21° 113). But the idea is 
consonant with his conception of the Son. “If pre-existence is 
a legitimate way of expressing the absolute significance of Jesus, 
then the mediation of creation through Christ is a legitimate 
way of putting the conviction that in the last resort, and in spite 
of appearances, the world in which we live is a Christian world, 
our ally, not our adversary” (Denney in ZREZ. viii. 516f.). 

3 He (8s &v) reflecting God's bright glory and stamped with Gods own 
character, sustains the universe with his word of power; when he had 
secured our purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 


Mazesty on high ; * and thus he ts superior to (kpetrrwv) the angels, as he has 
inherited a Name superior (Siapopwrepov, 8°) to thezrs. 


The unique relation of Christ to God is one. of the unborrowed 
truths of Christianity, but it is stated here in borrowed terms. 
The writer is using metaphors which had been already applied in 
Alexandrian theology to Wisdom and the Logos. Thus Wisdom 
is an unalloyed emanation ris Tod wavroxpdropos d6éys, éravyacpa 
. « « pwrds aidiov (Wis 7% 26), and dmratvyacpua in the same sense 
of “reflection” occurs in Philo, who describes the universe as 
olov dyiwy dravyacpa, ulunua apxerdzov (de plant. 12), the human 
spirit as TUrov Twa Kal xapaxtipa Oelas Suvduews (guod deter. pot. 
ins. sol. 83), and similarly the Logos. yapaxrjp is “the exact 
reproduction,” as a statue of a person (OGJS. 363 yapaxrfjpa 
popdis éu7js) ; literally, the stamp or clear-cut impression made 
by a seal, the very facsimile of the original. The two terms 
dravyacpa and xapaxryp are therefore intended to bring out the 
same idea. 
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tméaraois =the being or essence of God, which corresponds to his défa 
(= character or nature) ; it is a philosophical rather than a religious term, in 
this connexion, but enters the religious world in Wis 167! (4 uév yap bré- 
otacls govxKrTh.). Its physical sense emerges in the contemporary de Mundo, 4, 
Toy év dépt pavTacudrov Ta wév éore KaT Eudacww Ta 6¢ Kad’ iedcTaow. The 
use of it as a term for the essence or substance of a human being is not un- 
common in the LXX (e.g. Ps 39° 13915) ; cp. Schlatter’s Der Glaube im NT® 
(1905), pp. 615 f., where the linguistic data are arranged. 

Xapaxrtyp had already acquired a meaning corresponding to the modern 
*“character ” (¢.g. in Menander’s proverb, dvdpos xapaxrip éx Noyou yrwplferat, 
Hleauton Timoroumenos, 11). The idea of yapaxrip as replica is further illus- 
trated by the Bereschith rabba, 52. 3 (on Gn 21”): ‘‘ hence we learn that he 
(Isaac) was the splendour of his (father’s) face, as like as possible to him,” 

An early explanation of this conception is given by Lactantius (dzuzn. 
znstzt. iv. 29), viz. that ‘‘the Father is as it were an overflowing fountain, 
the Son like a stream flowing from it ; the Father like the sun, the Son as it 
were a ray extended from the sun (radius ex sole porrectus). Since he is 
faithful (cp. He 3”) and dear to the most High Father, he is not separated 
from him, any more than the stream is from the fountain or the ray from 
the sun ; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the sun’s light in 
the ray.” But our author is content to throw out his figurative expressions. 
How the Son could express the character of God, is a problem which he does 
not discuss ; it is felt by the author of the Fourth Gospel, who suggests the 
moral and spiritual affinities that lie behind such a function of Jesus Christ, 
by hinting that the Son on earth taught what he had heard from the Father 
and lived out the life he had himself experienced and witnessed with the 
unseen Father. This latter thought is present to the mind of Seneca in 
Epp. 6°» 8, where he observes that ‘‘Cleanthes could never have exactly re- 
produced Zeno, if he had simply listened to him ; he shared the life of Zeno, 
he saw into his secret purposes” (vitae eius interfuit, secreta perspexit). The 
author of Hebrews, like Paul in Col 14°17, contents himself with asserting 
the vital community of nature between the Son and God, in virtue of which 
(¢épwv re) the Son holds his position in the universe. 


In the next clause, ¢pwv ! re 74 wdévra is not used in the sense 
in which Sappho (fragm. 95, tava épwv) speaks of the evening 
star “bringing all things home,” the sheep to their fold and 
children to their mother. The phrase means “upholding the 
universe as it moves,” bearing it and bearing it on. “Thou 
bearest things on high and things below,” Cain tells God in 
Bereschith rabba, 23. 2, “but thou dost not bear my sins.” 
* Deus ille maximus potentissimusque ipse vehit omnia” (Seneca, 
Epist. 31°). The idea had been already applied by Philo to the 
Logos (e.g. de migrat. Abrah. 6, 6 Adyos . . » 6 TOV ddwv KUBEp- 
virns Tndadovyxel TA CUprravra: de spec. legibus, i. 81, Néyos F éoriv 
eixdv Ge0d, Sv ob otras & Kdopos eOnutoupyetto: de plant. 8, ASyos 
82 6 dldvos Geod Tod aiwviov 75 dxupdtaTov Kal BeBardtaTov ~pecpa 
tov dAwv éori). So Chrysostom takes it: dépwy . . . rovréart, 
xuBepvay, 7a Siarimrovta ovyxpatav. It would certainly carry on 
the thought of dv ob . . . aidvas, however, if dépew here could 
be taken in its regular Philonic sense of “ bring into existence” 
(e.g. guis rer. div. haer. 7,6 Ta pi dvta Pépwv kal Ta wdvTa yevvar : 

1 gavepay is, like dode?rau in 4°, an error of B*. 
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de mutat. nom. 44, rdvta dépwv omovdata 6 Oeds); this was the 
interpretation of Gregory of Nyssa (ZPG. xlvi. 265), and it would 
give a better sense to “word of power” as the fiat of creative 
authority. But the ordinary interpretation is not untenable. 


In TG pypate tis Suvdpews adrod, the avrod (ato ?) refers to the Son, 
not as in the preceding clause and in 11° to God. Hence perhaps its omission 
by M 424** 1739 Origen. 


With xaSapiopdv . . . bndots the writer at last touches what 
\y is for him the central truth about the Son; it is not the teaching 
of Jesus that interests him, but what Jesus did for sin by his 
crifice and exaltation. From this conception the main argu- 
ment of the epistle flows. Ka6apicpov tOv dpapridv is a Septua- 
gint expression (e.g. Job 77! moinow . . . KaBapicpov (729) THS 
dpaptias pov), though this application of «. to sins is much more 
rare than that either to persons (Lv 15!) or places (1 Ch 23%, 
2 Macio®), In2 P19 (rod Kabapicpod Tov réda atrod duaptiov) 
it is filled out with the possessive pronoun, which is supplied here 
by some (e.g. juav D° K L harkl sah arm Athan. Chrys., tuar &°). 
Grammatically it=(a) purgation of sins, as xafapiw may be used 
of the ‘“‘removal” of a disease (Mt 8°-4), or=(4) our cleansing 
from sins (9! ka@apret tHv ovveidnow jydv ard vexpdv épywv). 
Before xafapuopdv the words &: éavrod (adrod) are inserted by 
DHKLM 256 d harkl sah boh eth Orig. Athan. Aug. ete. 
Ad éavrod=ipse, as éavrd@=sua sponte. “Exddicey év deka is a 
reminiscence of a favourite psalm (110!) of the writer, though he 
avoids its éx de€uav. It denotes entrance into a position of divine 
authority. ‘‘Sedere ad Patris dexteram nihil aliud est quam 
gubernare vice Patris” (Calvin). °Ev tynAois, a phrase used by 
no other NT writer, is a reminiscence of the Greek psalter and 
equivalent to év tyioros: grammatically it goes with é«ducer. 
(The divine attribute of weyaAwovvy is for the first time employed 
as a periphrasis for the divine AZajesty.) This enthronement 
exhibits (v.*) the superiority of the Son to the angels. “Ovoya is 
emphatic by its position at the close of the sentence; it carries 
the general Oriental sense of “rank” or “dignity.” The 
precise nature of this dignity is described as that of sonship (v.°), 
but the conception widens in the following passage (vv.%), and 
it is needless to identify dvoya outright with vids, though vids 
brings out its primary meaning. In togodtw xpeittwy yevdpevos 
(going closely with éxd@icev) tov (accidentally omitted by B and 
Clem. Rom.) éyyédwy (emphatic by position) map’ aétots Kexdy- 
povdpnkev dvopa, the relative use of d6c0s in NT Greek is con- 
fined to Mk 7°, but rocovros . . . da0s is a common Philonic 
expression. Kpeirrwv (for which Clement of Rome in 36? sub- 
stitutes the synonymous pe(Cwv) is an indefinite term = “ superior.” 
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Unlike Paul, the writer here and elsewhere is fond of using zapdé 
after a comparative. 

Kpelrrwy in this sense occurs in the contemporary (?) Aristotelian treatise 
de Mundo, 391a (da 7d dbéaro r&v Kperrrévwy elvar), where Ta Kpeurrova 
means the nobler Universe. 

The sudden transition to a comparison between the Son and 
the angels implies that something is before the writer’s mind. 
Were his readers, like the Colossians to whom Paul wrote, in 
danger of an undue deference to angels in their religion, a 
deference which threatened to impair their estimate of Christ ? 
Or is he developing his argument in the light of some contem- 
porary belief about angels and revelation? Probably the latter, 
though this does not emerge till 22, Meanwhile, seven Biblical 
proofs (cp. W. Robertson Smith, Zxposztor?, i. pp. 5 f.) of v.4 are 
adduced; the two in v.® specially explain the dsadopdrepov 
évopa, while the five in vv.%!4 describe the meaning and force of 
kpeittwv Tov ayyéAwy. The first two are: 


5 For to what angel did God ever say, 
“* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father” ? 
Or again, 
“T will be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me” ? 


The first quotation is from the 2nd Psalm (v.”), read as a 
messianic prediction—which may have been its original meaning, 
and certainly was the meaning attached to it by the early Chris- 
tians, if not already by some circles of Judaism :! 

vids pov el at, 

eyo onpepov yeyevvnkd oe. 
Did the author take ojjepov here, as perhaps in 37", though not 
in 138, in (a) a mystical sense, or (4) with a reference to some 
special phase in the history of Christ? (@) tallies with Philo’s 
usage: onpepov 8 éorly 6 dmépatos Kal dduveirntos aidv .. . 70 
dwevdts dvoua aidvos (de fuga, 11, on Dt 4%), ews ris onpepov 
Hepas, Tovtéotiv dei’ 6 yap aidy das TO onpepov mapaperpetrac 
(deg. alleg. iii. 8 on Gn 35). (6) might allude either to the bap- 
tism or to the resurrection of Christ in primitive Christian usage ; 
the latter would be more congenial to our author, if it were 
assumed that he had any special incident in mind. But he 
simply quotes the text for the purpose of bringing out the title of 
Son as applied to Christ, When we ask what he meant by 
onpepov, we are asking a question which was not present to his 
mind, unless, indeed, “the idea of a bright radiance streaming 
forth from God’s glory” (v.°) pointed in the direction of (a), as 

1 See G. H. Box, Zhe Ezra-Apocalypse, pp. lvi, lvii. 
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Robertson Smith thought. But the second line of the verse is 
merely quoted to fill out the first, which is the pivot of the proof : 
vids pov et av. Sons of God is not unknown as a title for angels 
in the Hebrew Old Testament (see £Bz. 4691). ‘‘ Sometimes 
Moses calls the angels sons of God,” Philo observes (Quaest. in 
Gen. 64—as being bodiless spirits). But the LXX is careful to 
translate: “sons of Elohim” by dyyeAou Geod (e.g. in Gn 6? 4, 
Job 1® 2! 387), except in Ps 29! and 89’, where sons of God are 
intended by the translator to denote human beings ; and no indi- 
vidual angel is ever called vids.1 As the author of ITIpds “EGpaious 
and his readers knew only the Greek Bible, the proof holds good. 
The second quotation is from 2S 74: 


? Ney Sn TA) 8 , 

Eyo écouo atTG eis marépa, 
A 

Kal avTos éorar poe eis vIdV, 


a promise cited more exactly than in 2 Co 68 and Rev 217, but 
with equal indifference to its original setting. Paul and the 
prophet John apply it to the relationship between God and 
Christians ; our author prefers to treat it as messianic. Indeed 
he only alludes twice, in OT quotations, to God as the Father 
of Christians (see Introd. p. xxxv). 

The third quotation (v.®) clinches this proof of Christ’s unique 
authority and opens up the sense in which he is xpeirrwv taév 
ayyeov : 


and further, when introducing the Firstborn into the world, he says, 
** Let all Goa’s angels worship him.” 


In Gravy 8€ mddw eicaydyn the term aAuy, rhetorically trans- 
ferred, answers to the wddu of v.5; it is not to be taken with 
cicaydyyn = “reintroduce,” as if the first “introduction” of the 
Son had been referred to in v.2", A good parallel for this usage 
occurs in Philo (deg. alleg. iii. g: 6 8& wdAw daodiwWpdoKwv Gedy 
Tov pev ovdevds airiov pyciv eivot, where wédw goes with Pyoir). 
Hicdyew might refer to birth,? as, e.g., in Epictetus (iv. 1. 104, 
odxi éxeivds oe eionyayev) and pseudo-Musonius, ep. go (Her- 
cher’s Lpist. Graeci, 401 f.: ob réxva povov eis 7d yévos GANG Kal 
toudde Téxva. eioyyayes), or simply to “introduction” (cp. Mitteis- 
Wilcken, i. 2. 141 (110 B.C.), eiodéw Tov euavtod vidv eis tiv ovvodov). 
Linguistically either the incarnation or the second advent might 
be intended ; but neither the tense of cicaydéyy (unless it be 
taken strictly as futuristic =ubi introduxerit) nor the proximity of 


*It is only Theodotion who ventures in Dan 3” ©) to retain the literal 
son, since from his christological point of view it could not be misunderstood 
in this connexion. 

2Cp. M. Aurelius, v. 1, rovciv dv evexev yéyova Kal Gv Xap mponyuat els 
Tov Kéopmov. 
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maAw is decisive in favour of the latter (étav cicaydyy might, 
by a well-known Greek idiom, be equivalent to “when he speaks 
of introducing, or, describes the introduction of ”—Valckenaer, 
etc.). IIpwrdroxos is Firstborn in the sense of superior. The 
suggestion of Christ being higher than angels is also present in 
the context of the term as used by Paul (Col 1116), but it is 
nowhere else used absolutely in the NT, and the writer here 
ignores any inference that might be drawn from it to an inferior 
sonship of angels. Its equivalent (cp. the v.//. in Sir 3617) apwrd- 
yovos is applied by Philo to the Logos. Here it means that 
Christ was Son in a pre-eminent sense; the idea of priority 
passes into that of superiority. A mpwrdroxos vids had a relation- 
ship of likeness and nearness to God which was unrivalled. As 
the context indicates, the term brings out the pre-eminent honour 
and the unique relationship to God enjoyed by the Son among 
the heavenly host. 

The notion of worship being due only to a senior reappears in the Vita 
Adae et Evae (14), where the devil declines to worship Adam: ‘‘I have no 
need to worship Adam . . . I will not worship an inferior being who is my 
junior. I am his senior in the Creation ; before he was made, I was already 
made; it is his duty to worship me.” In the Ascensto Jsatae (11**) the 
angels humbly worship Christ as he ascends through the heavens where they 
live ; here the adoration is claimed for him as he enters % olkouyév7. 

The line kat mpooxuvyodtwoay abt wavtes d&yyedou Oeod Comes 
from a LXX addition to the Hebrew text of the Song of Moses 
in Dt 324°, calling upon all angels to pay homage to Yahweh. 
But the LXX text! actually reads viot Oeod, not dyyeAo. Oeod 
(into which F corrects it)! Our author probably changed it into 
dyyeAou Geod, recollecting the similar phrase in Ps 977 (zpooxv- 
vyoate avTG waves ot a&yyeAou airod),” unless, indeed, the change 
had been already made. The fact that Justin Martyr (Déa/. 130) 
quotes the LXX gloss with dyyeAou, is an indication that this may 
have been the text current among the primitive Christians. 

The last four (vv.7!4) quotations carry on the idea of the 
Son’s superiority to the angels: 

1 While he says of angels (rp6s=with reference to), 

“Who makes his angels into winds, 
his servants into flames of fire,” 
8 he says of the Son, 

“* God ts thy throne for ever and ever, 
and thy royal sceptre is the sceptre of equity: 

9 thou hast loved justice and hated lawlessness, 
therefore God, thy God, has consecrated thee 
with the oil of rejoccing beyond thy comrades” — 


0 and 
"6 Thou didst found the earth at the beginning, O Lord, 





1 As the song appears in A, at the close of the psalter, the reading is 
dyyedor (viol, R). ne os 
2 Which acquired a messianic application (see Dza¢. 3134). 
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and the heavens ave the work of thy hands: 
ll they will perish, but thou remainest, 
they will all be worn out like a garment, 
12 thou wilt roll them up like a mantle, and they will be changed, 
but thou art the same, 
and thy years never fail.” 


In v.” the quotation (6 zodv rots dyyéAous aitod mvedpara| 
Kal Tovs Ae:roupyovs aiTod rupds pAdya) only differs from the LXX 
by the substitution of wupds pAdya! for wip Pdréyov (B: rupos 
pdéya A®*). The singular in ¢Adya and perhaps the recollection 
that mvedua elsewhere in NT=‘‘ wind” only in the singular, 
led to the change of zvevmara into mvedpa (D 1. 326. 424**. 1912. 
1245. 2005 d sah eth Orig.). The author is taking the LXX 
translation or mistranslation of Ps 104 (6 wowv xrA., a nomina- 
tive without a verb, as in 1 Co 3!) to mean that God can reduce 
angels to the elemental forces of wind and fire, so unstable is 
their nature, whereas the person and authority of the Son are 
above all change and decay. The meaning might also be that 
God makes angels out of wind and fire;? but this is less apt. 
Our author takes the same view as the author of 4 Esdras, who 
(821) writes : 


“Before whom the heavenly host stands in terror, 
and at thy word change to wind and fire.” 


Rabbinic traditions corroborate this interpretation ; eg. ‘ every 
day ministering angels are created from the fiery stream, and 
they utter a song and perish” (Chagiga, ed. Streane, p. 76), and 
the confession of the angel to Manoah in Yalkut Shimeont, ii. 
11. 3: “God changes us every hour . . ..sometimes he makes 
us fire, at other times wind.” 


The interest of rabbinic mysticism in the nature of angels is illustrated by 
the second century dialogue between Hadrian, that ‘‘ curiositatum omnium 
explorator,” and R. Joshua ben Chananja (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannatten*, i, 171-172). The emperor asks the rabbi what becomes of the 
angels whom God creates daily to sing His praise; the rabbi answers that 
they return to the stream of fire which flows eternally from the sweat shed 
by the Beasts supporting the divine throne or chariot (referring to the vision 
of Ezekiel and the ‘‘ fiery stream” of Dn 7"). From this stream of fire the 
angels issue, and to it they return, Ae:roupyol’s of angels as in Ps 1037) 
(Aecroupyol avrod, movotyTes TO OéXnua avrod). 


The fifth (vv.*°) quotation is from Ps 457:8’—a Hebrew 
epithalamium for some royal personage or national hero, which 
our author characteristically regards as messianic. 


1 Aquila has rip Ad Bpov, Symm. sruplyyv prdya. 

2 As in Apoc. Bar. 218 (‘‘ the holy creatures which thou didst make from 
the beginning out of flame and fire”) and 48° (‘‘ Thou givest commandment 
to the flames and they change into spirits”). 
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< /, e \ > \ on A 2A 

6 Opovos cov 6 beds eis Tov aidva Tod aidvos, 

Kal! pa 88os ths edOvrnTOS h paBdos THs BactAclas cov.2 
nyanyoas Sukaoctvyy Kal éuionoas dvopiav’ 

dua Todo €xpicé oe 6 Beds, 6 Geds cov, 

eX 2 AX 4 ‘\ 3 ‘\ 4 

EAawov ayadALdoews Tapa® rods perdxous Gov. 


The quotation inserts rijs before ed@vrytos, follows A in pre- 
ferring Tov aiva tod aidvos (Tod aidvos om. B 33) to aidva aiavos 
(B), but prefers * B’s dvopiay (cp. 2 Co 6!) to A’s ddixéay, and 
agrees with both in prefixing 7 to the second (D K L P Cyr. Cosm. 
Dam.) instead of to the first (x AB M, etc.) pa8d0s. The psalm 
is not quoted elsewhere in NT (apart from a possible remini- 
scence Of 455° in Rev 67), and rarely cited in primitive Christian 
literature, although the messianic reference reappears in Irenaeus 
(iv. 34. 11, quoting v.”). “O Oeds (sc. éoriv rather than éorw) may 
be (a) nominative (subject or predicate). This interpretation 
(‘God is thy throne,” or, “thy throne is God”), which was 
probably responsible for the change of cod after Bacidetas into 
avtod (SB), has been advocated, e.g., by Grotius, Ewald 
(“thy throne is divine”), WH (“founded on God, the im- 
movable Rock”), and Wickham (“represents God”). Tyndale’s 
rendering is, “God thy seat shall be.” Those who find this 
interpretation harsh prefer to (0) take 6 Oeds as a vocative, which 
grammatically is possible (= Oeé, cp. 10” and Ps 38 1381” etc.) ; 
‘‘ Thy throne, O God (or, O divine One), is for ever and ever.” 
This (so sah vg, etc.) yields an excellent sense, and may well 
explain the attractiveness of the text for a writer who wished to 
bring out the divine significance of Christ; 6 @eés appealed to 
him like xUpee in the first line of the next quotation. The sense 
would be clear if 6 Oeds were omitted altogether, as its Hebrew 
equivalent ought to be in the original ; but the LXX text as it 
stands was the text before our author, and the problem is 
to decide which interpretation he followed. (4) involves the 
direct application of 6 @eds to the Son, which, in a poetical quota- 
tion, is not perhaps improbable (see Jn 118 205); in v.9 it may 
involve the repetition of 6 eds (om. by Irenaeus, Afost. Preaching, 
47—accidentally ?) as vocative, and does involve the rendering 
of 6 Oeds cov as the God of the God already mentioned. The 
point of the citation lies in its opening and closing words: (i) 
the Son has a royal and lasting authority (as 6 6eds?), in contrast 

1 The addition of this caf is not to mark a fresh quotation (as in v.!°), but 
simply to introduce the parallel line (as in v.1° kai épya x7).). 

2 Cp. Ps 110? pd Bdor duvdmews oov (om. &) éEamooreNe? KUptos. 

8 For apd with accus. in this sense, cp. above, v.4, and Is 53° driuov kal 
éxdurdv mapa Tovs viods THY dvOpurwy, 

4 dvoulav, B D (A* avoutas) M P lat hark] Ath. Eus., ddcclay 8 A 33. 38. 
218. 226. 919 Iren. Cosm. 
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to the angels, and (ii) he is anointed (éypure!=6 Xpioros) more 
highly than his companions—an Oriental metaphor referring 
here, as in Is 613 etc., not to coronation but to bliss. If the 
writer of Hebrews has anything specially in mind, it is angels 
(1225) rather than human beings (3!*) as péroxo of the royal 
Prince, whose superior and supreme position is one of intense 
joy, based on a moral activity (as in 12%, where the passive side 
of the moral effort is emphasized). 

The sixth (vv.1012) quotation is from Ps 1027628 which in A 
runs thus: 


> 3 \ 2 4 - 8 A A > rd 
Kat apxas® ov, kvpre,? rHv ynv eOeuediwcas, 
4 fo 
kal épya, TOV xXELpOV Gov eioLY ot Otpavoi 
> \4 3 rv a \ be 8 f 
avroi* droXovvrat, od de diapevets, 
kal mavres WS iuatiov TadawOycovrat, 
WL = \ 5X EXé > ‘\ ‘ 5A le e 
Kal ooel repiBdrarov éAifers adtods kai d\AayyoovTat 
col 0 6 avros ei, Kal Ta rn Tov OvK ekdeiovow. 


The author, for purposes of emphasis (as in 2}8), has thrown 
ov to the beginning of the sentence, and in the last line he has 
reverted to the more natural ov (B). In the text of the epistle 
there are only two uncertain readings, for the proposed change 
of diapevers into the future diopevets (vg. permanebis) does not 
really affect the sense, and D*’s ds for doeé is a merely stylistic 
alteration. In 1% two small points of textual uncertainty emerge. 
(a) édters (A B D° K L P M fu Syr arm sah boh eth Orig. Chrys.) 
has been altered into dAAdges (N* D* 327. g19 vt Tert. Ath.). 
The same variant occurs in LXX, where dAAdéevs is read by & 
for édiges, which may have crept into the text from Is 344, but is 
more likely to have been altered into éAAd£eis in view of dAAay7- 
covrat (éAvyjoovrat, arm). (0) ds indriov (8 A B D* 1739 vt arm 
eth) after atrovs is omitted by D° M vg syr sah boh Chrys. Ath. 
Cyril Alex. Probably the words are due to homoioteleuton. If 
retained, a comma needs to be placed after them (so Zimmer.) ; 
they thus go with the preceding phrase, although one early ren- 
dering (D d) runs: “ (and) like a garment they will be changed.” 

The psalm is taken as a messianic oracle (see Bacon in Ze/t- 
schrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 280-285), which the 
Greek version implied, or at any rate suggested; it contained 
welcome indications of the Son in his creative function and also 
of his destined triumph. The poetical suggestion of the sky as 
a mantle of the deity occurs in Philo, who writes (de fuga, 20) 

1 xplw, in contrast to ddelpw, is exclusively metaphorical in NT (cp. Gray 
in #42. 173), although neither Latin nor English is able to preserve the 
distinction. 

2 A classical and Philonic equivalent for év dpy7 (LXX again in Ps 11912), 


3 This title, which attracted our author, is an addition of the LXX, 
4 Including 4 y7, but with special reference to oi ovpavoi. 
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that the Logos évdverar os éo Ora. Tov Koopov’ yav yop Kal Vdwp Kai 
dépa Kal mip Kal Ta €k TovTwy érupricxerat. But the quotation is 
meant to bring out generally (i) the superiority of the Son as 
creative (so v.”) to the creation, and (ii) his permanence amid 
the decay of nature ;1 the world wears out,? even the sky (1276) 
is cast aside, and with it the heavenly lights, but the Son remains 
(“thou art thou,” boh); nature is at his mercy, not he at 
nature’s. The close connexion of angels with the forces of 
nature (v.”) may have involved the thought that this transiency 
affects angels as well, but our author does not suggest this. 

The final biblical proof (v.1*) is taken from Ps 1101, a psalm 
in which later on the writer is to find rich messianic suggestion. 
The quotation clinches the argument for the superiority of the Son 
by recalling (v.°) his unique divine commission and authority : 

18 79 what angel did he ever say, 

“ Sit at my right hand, 
tall I make your enemies a footstool for your feet” ? 


14 Ave not all angels merely spirits in the divine service, commissioned for 
the benefit of those who are to inherit salvation ? 


The Greek couplet — 


/ > A 
Kdbov éx deEiOv pov, 
? x a \ 2 ¢ e / lal a 
éws dv OG rods exOpovs cov brorddiov T&v Today cov, 


corresponds exactly to the LXX ; D* omits dy as in Ac 2%. The 
martial metaphor is (cp. Introd. pp. xxxiiif.) one of the primitive 
Christian expressions which survive in the writer’s vocabulary 
(ep; 10"). 

The subordinate position of angels is now (v.!4) summed up; 
advtes—all without distinction—are simply NevroupyKa tvedpata 
(without any power of ruling) eis S:akoviay dmooteANépeva (com- 
missioned, not acting on their own initiative).? According to the 
Mechilta on Ex 14}, the Israelites, when crossing the Red Sea, 
were shown “‘ squadrons upon squadrons of ministering angels” 
(navn ‘abo Sy nivown nin); cp. Heb. of Sir 43%, and 
Dieterich’s Mithrashiturgie, p. 6, line 14, 7 4pxy Tod AevrovpyodvTos 
dvéwou (see above, v.”). Philo speaks of dyyeAou Aevtoupyot (de 
virtutibus, 74), Of Tovs brodiaxdvous avtod Tav duvdpewv ayyéXovs (de 
templo, 1), and in de plantatione, 4: Mwoys dé dvopati edOvBdA 
xpopevos GyyeAous mpocayopedel, mperBevopevas Kat diayyehAovoas 

1 A pre-Christian Upanishad (Sacred Books of East, xv. 266) cries : ‘‘ Only 
when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will there be an end of misery, 
unless God has first been known.” 

2 radatovcda is a common word with iudriov, and the wearing-out of 
clothes is a favourite metaphor for men (Is 50°, Sir 141’) as well as for nature 
(Is 51°). IlepBodatov is any covering for the body ; not simply a veil (1 Co 
1115), but a generic term (cp. Ps 104° dBuccos ws iwdriov 7d mepiBddatoy avrod). 

3B reads dvaxovias, as in 8° nuépars for quépg. 
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Ta TE TapA TOV HyEL“OVoS Tols brnKdots ayaGa Kat TG Bacirel dv ciow 
of imjKoor xpetor. “ Angels of the (divine) ministry” was a com- 
mon rabbinic term, and the writer concludes here that the angels 
serve God, not, as Philo loved to argue, in the order of nature, 
but in promoting the interests of God’s people ; this is the main 
object of their existence. He ignores the Jewish doctrine voiced 
in Test. Levi 35, that in (the sixth?) heaven the angels of the 
Presence (oi Aecroupyotvres Kal eiNacKkduevor pds KUpLov él mdcats 
tais dyvoiats tov Sixaiwy) sacrifice and intercede for the saints, 
just as in 1140-12! he ignores the companion doctrine that the 
departed saints interceded for the living. Later Christian specu- 
lation revived the Jewish doctrine of angels interceding for men 
and mediating their prayers, but our author stands deliberately 
apart from this. Heaven has its myriads of angels (12%), but 
the entire relation of men to God depends upon Christ. Angels 
are simply servants (Ae:roupyoé, v.7) of God’s saving purpose for 
mankind ; how these ‘‘angels and ministers of grace” further it, 
the writer never explains. He would not have gone as far as 
Philo, at any rate (dyyeAou . . . tepal Kat Octar pices, brodidKovor 
kal Urapxo. TOD mpwtov Oeod, 8 dv ola rperBevtdv doa av OeAHon 
TO yever Hav tpocbeorica diayyédre, de Abrahamo, 23). 

In 814 tods péddovtas KAnpovopety owTypiav (KA. gwr. only here 
in NT), it is semarkable that cwrnpia is mentioned for the first 
time without any adjective or explanation. Evidently it had 
already acquired a specific Christian meaning for the readers as 
well as for the writer; no definition was required to differentiate 
the Christian significance of the term from the current usage. 
As owrypia. involves the sacrificial work of Christ (who is never 
called owryp), it cannot be applied to the pre-Christian period 
of revelation. Indeed in our epistle owrypéa is invariably eschato- 
logical. The outlook in the messianic oracles already quoted is 
one of expectation; some future deliverance at the hands of 
God or his messianic representative is anticipated. MéAAovras 
implies a divine purpose, as in 8° 118, 

The phrase about tobs péAAovtas KAnpovopety owrnplay marks a 
skilful transition to the deeper theme of the next passage, viz. the 
relation of the Son to this cwrnpia (on 21° cp. W. Robertson Smith 
in Expositor, i. pp. 138f.). But the transition is worked out in 
a practical warning (2'*) to the readers, which not only explains 
the underlying interest of the preceding biblical proofs, but leads 
up effectively to the next aspect of truth which he has in mind: 


1 We must therefore (Sia rotro, in view of this pre-eminent authority of 
the Son) pay closer attention to what we have heard, in case we drift away. 
2 For of the divine word spoken by angels held good (éyévero BéBawos, proved 
valid), zf transgression and disobedience met with due (évdcxov =adequate, not 
arbitrary) puneshment in every case, *how shall we (7jmets, emphatic) escape 
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the penalty for neglecting (auedjoarres, if we ignore: Mt 22°) a salvation 
which (Hrs, inasmuch as it) was or¢ginally proclaimed by the Lord himself (not 
by mere angels) and guaranteed to us by those who heard him, 4 while God 
corroborated their testimony with signs and wonders and a variety of miracu- 
lous pouers, distributing the holy Spirit as it pleased him (avrod emphatic as 
in Ro 3”). 

Apart from the accidental omission of v.1 by M 1739, Origen, and of re 
(M P) in v.4, with the variant mapappuGpev (B° D°) for rapapveuer,? the only 
textual item of any moment, and it is a minor one, is the substitution of bé for 
did in v.3 by some cursives (69. 623. 1066. 1845), due either to the following 
b7r6, or to the dogmatic desire of emphasizing the initiative of 6 kUpios. But 
Oud here as in 6¢ dyyédwy, meaning ‘‘ by,” is used to preserve the idea that 
in Aadet the subject is God (11). The order of words (v.1) de? repircorepas 
mpocéxew Huds has been spoiled in 8 vg (wepiooorep&s det) and K L P (has 
Tpogexety). 


As elsewhere in Hellenistic Greek (e.g. Jos. Apion. i. 1, émet 
d€ cvxvovs bpd Tals id Sucpeveias bd Two elpyuévars TpoTeXovTAs 
Bracdypias kat rots wept rHv Apxavoroylay tx’ éuod yeypappévors 
dmurrotvras tA. ; Strabo, ii. 1. 7, Tots pev amuorety . . . exeivy be 
mpooéxew), mpooexew (sc. Tov vodv) is the opposite of dmoreiv: 
to “attend” is to believe and act upon what is heard. This is 
implied even in Ac 86 and 1614 (xpocéxew Tots Aadovpévors bd 
IlavAov) where it is the attention of one who hears the gospel 
for the first time; here it is attention to a familiar message. 
Neptocotépws is almost in its elative sense of “with extreme 
care”; “all the more” would bring out its force here as in 13}°. 
Certainly there is no idea of demanding a closer attention to the 
gospel than to the Law. ‘“Huas=we Christians (juiv, 11), you and 
I, as in v.83. The ra dxovodérvra (in tots dkovobetar) is the revela- 
tion of the etayyéAvov (a term never used by our author), ze. 
what 6 Oeds éAdAnoev Hpiv ev vie, 11, and this is further defined 
(in vv. 4) as consisting in the initial revelation made by Jesus on 
earth and the transmission of this by divinely accredited envoys 
to the writer and his readers (cis juds €BeBardOn). In the ZZ. 
Aristeas, 127, oral teaching is preferred to reading (76 yap xad@s 
Gv ev 7G rai vopipa ovvrypeiv elvart TotTo de emiteAcioban Sid Tis 
dxpodoews TOAAG paAXdov 7) did THs dvayvdcews), and the evange- 
lists of v.4 include otrwes éAdAnoay buiy tov Adyov Tod Geod (137); 
but while the news was oral, there is no particular emphasis as 
that here. The author simply appeals for attentive obedience, 
pi wore mapapudpey (2 aor. subj.), ze. drift away from (literally, 
“be carried past” and so lose) the owrypia which we have 
heard. Ilapapéw in this sense goes back to Pr 37 vig, wy 
moapapuys, Tnpncov 52 éuav BovdAiy kat évvovay (see Clem. Paed. 111, 


1 éxpevtdueda, without an object (kplua rod Geod, Ro 2°) as 12%, Sir 16%, 
Hebhs5;. 

= ee apparently read torepjowpuer, and P. Junius needlessly conjectured 
mapacupamev (‘ pervert them”). 


2 


y 
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one, Tep., Suv. in the reverse order describe the miracles of Jesus in Ac 
2%; here they denote the miracles of the primitive evangelists as in 2 Co 12, 
Philo, speaking of the wonderful feats of Moses before the Pharaoh, declares 
that signs and wonders are a plainer proof of what God commands than any 
verbal injunction (are 6% rot Oeot tpavorépats xpyoudv arodelgeor Tais dud 
onuctwv kal Tepdrwv 7d BovAnua Sednwkdros, vet. Mos. i. 16). 

As “God” (6eod) is the subject of the clause, atrod (for which 
D actually reads Qeod) refers to him, and zvevparos dyiov is the 
genitive of the object after pepuopots (cp. 64). What is dis- 
tributed is the Spirit, in a variety of endowments. To take 
avtrod with mvevmaros and make the latter the genitive of the 
subject, would tally with Paul’s description of the Spirit dca:pody 
idia éxdotw kabas Bovrera (1 Co 121), but would fail to explain 
what was distributed and would naturally require r@ pepiopd. 
A fair parallel lies in Gal 3° 6 émxopnyav tyiy 7rd mvedua Kal 
evepyav Suvdmers év tuiv, where dvvémes also means “ miraculous 
powers” or ‘‘mighty deeds” (a Hellenistic sense, differing from 
that of the LXX=“forces”). In kata thy attod Oédnow, 
as perhaps even in 718 (cp. Blass, 284. 3; Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, 2558), the possessive airés is emphatic. Oédynow is 
read by 8@ R for déyow in Ps 21% (cp. Ezk 28% ph OedAnoer 
Oehynow). It is not merely a vulgarism for OcAnua. ‘ @Anua 
n’est pas Odors, volonté ; OéAnua désigne le vouloir concentré 
sur un moment, sur un acte, l’ordre, le commandment ” (Psichari, 
Essai sur le grec de la Septante, 1908, p. 171n.). The writer is 
fond of such forms (e.g. d6érnois, aOAnows, aiveots, peTrabects, 
mpdcxvors). Naturally the phrase has a very different meaning 
from the similar remark in Lucian, who makes Hesiod (Dis- 
putatio cum Hestode, 4) apologize for certain omissions in his 
poetry, by pleading that the Muses who inspired him gave their 
gifts as they pleased—ai Geai dé ras Eavrdv dwpeds ois re dv EédXwor 

The vital significance of the Son as the dpxyyés of this 
‘“‘salvation”! by means of his sufferings on earth, is now devel- 
oped (vv.518), This unique element in the Son has been already 
hinted (1°), but the writer now proceeds to explain it as the core of 
Christ’s pre-eminence. ‘The argument starts from the antithesis 
between the Son and angels (v.°); presently it passes beyond 
this, and angels are merely mentioned casually in a parenthesis 
(v.16), The writer is now coming to the heart of his theme, how 
and why the Son or Lord, of whom he has been speaking, 
suffered, died, and rose. Vv. are the prelude to vv.10-!8. The 
idea underlying the whole passage is this : AaNeto@a1 81a. Tod kuptou 
meant much more than AaActoOa di.’ dyyéAwv, for the Christian 
revelation of owrypia had involved a tragic and painful experi- 
ence for the Son on earth as he purged sins away. His present 
superiority to angels had been preceded by a period of morta] 

1 In A x® of Is 9% the messiah is called rartp rod édXovros aidvos. 
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experience on earth év tais jepars THs capKos airot. But this 
sojourn was only for a time ; it was the vital presupposition of 
his triumph ; it enabled him to die a death which invested him 
with supreme power on behalf of his fellow-men; and it taught 
him sympathy (cp. Zimmer, in Studien und Kritiken, 1882, 
Pat 3f., on 21, and in MZlichen Studien, i. pp. 20-129, on 
ae 


° For the world to come, of which I (iets of authorship) am speaking, 
was not put under the control of angels (whatever may be the case with the 
present world). ° Oxe writer, as we know, has affirmed, 

** What ts man, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that thou carest for him? 
7 For a little while thou hast put him lower than the angels, 
crowning him with glory and honour, 
8 putting all things under his feet.” 
Now by! ‘putting all things under him”? the writer meant to leave nothing 
out of hts control. But, as tt ts, we do not yet see ‘all things controlled” by 
man; ® what we do see ts Jesus “who was put lower than the angels for a 
little while” to suffer death, and who has been ‘‘ crowned with glory and 
honour,” that by God’s grace he might taste death for everyone. 


Ob yap dyyédous (ydp, as in Greek idiom, opening a new 
question; almost equivalent to ‘‘now”: ov yap=non certe, 
Valckenaer) bwérage (¢.e. 6 Oeds, as C vg add)—the writer is 
already thinking of iméragéas in the quotation which he is about 
to make. In the light of subsequent allusions to péAAovra éyaba 
(9g! ro!) and 4 péAAovea rddus (13!4), we see that Thy oixoupévny 
thy pédANouocay means the new order of things in which the cwrypia 
of 114 273 is to be realized (see 9*°), and from which already 
influences are pouring down into the life of Christians. The 
latter allusion is the pivot of the transition. The powers and 
spiritual experiences just mentioned (in v.*) imply this higher, 
future order of things (cp. 6*°5 especially duvdues te péddovros 
aidvos), from which rays stream down into the present. How 
the ministry of angels is connected with them, we do not learn. 
But the author had already urged that this service of angels was 
rendered to the divine authority, and that it served to benefit 
Christians (114), This idea starts him afresh. Who reigns in 
the new order? Not angels but the Son, and the Son who has 
come down for a time into human nature and suffered death. 
He begins by quoting a stanza from a psalm which seems 
irrelevant, because it compares men and angels. In reality this 
is not what occupies his mind; otherwise he might have put his 
argument differently and used, for example, the belief that 
Christians would hold sway over angels in the next world 


(25C0'6%4), 


1 éy 7@ (sc. Aéyew, as 81%). 
2 The omission of this a¥7@ by B d e arm does not alter the sense. 
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Philo (de opificto, 29, ob map’ 8c0v Yararov yéyovev dvOpwmos, Sua Thy Tae 
#Adrrwrat) argues that man is not inferior in position because he was created 
last in order ; but this refers to man in relation to other creatures, not in rela- 
tion to angels, as here. 


The quotation (vv.°®) from the 8th psalm runs: 
ifn + 4 / 1 > a 

ti éotw avOpwros ore pipvyoKyn! airod, 
H vids avOpwrov ore emickerty airov ; 
> 4, i SRS 4 > 3 A 
HAdtrwcas aitov Bpaxd tu wap ayyedous, 
d6fy Kal tin eorepavwcas adrorv. 
movTa vreTakas VroKATW TOV TOO@V AUTON. 


The LXX tr. ands not incorrectly by ayyédous, since the elohim 
of the original probably included angels. This was the point of 
the quotation, for the author of Hebrews. The text of the 
quotation offers only a couple of items. (a) 7 is changed into 
tis (LXX A) by C*¥ P 104. 917. 1288. 1319. 1891. 2127 vt boh, 
either in conformity to the preceding 71s or owing to the feeling 
that the more common zis (in questions, e.g. 127, Jn 12°) suited 
the reference to Christ better (Bleek, Zimmer). (4) The quota- 
tion omits kal Karéotyoas atrov éri Ta epya TOV xepav cov before 
wdavta: it is inserted by 8 AC D* M P syr lat boh arm eth Euth. 
Theodt. Sedul. to complete the quotation. It is the one line in 
the sentence on which the writer does not comment ; probably 
he left it out as incompatible with 11° (épya tov xeipdv cov <iow 
oi ovpavot), although he frequently quotes more of an OT passage 
than is absolutely required for his particular purpose. 

In Stepaptipato 8é mod ts (v.°), even if the d¢ is adversative, 
it need not be expressed in English idiom. dvanaprupeto Oar in 
Greek inscriptions ‘‘ means primarily to address an assembly or a 
king” (Hicks, in Classical Review, i. 45). Here, the only place 
where it introduces an OT quotation, it =attest or affirm. Ilov tus 
in such a formula is a literary mannerism familiar in Philo (De 
Ebriet. 14: eiwe ydép mov tis), and vov later on (4) recurs in a 
similar formula, as often in Philo. The ts implies no modifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian theory of inspiration ; his words are God’s 
words (v.’). The psalm intends no contrast between AdétTrw0as 
krr, and 86&f . . . eotepdvwoasattéy. The proof that this wonder- 
ful being has been created in a position only slightly inferior to 
that of the divine host lies in the fact that he is crowned king 
of nature, invested with a divine authority over creation. The 
psalm is a panegyric on man, like Hamlet’s (‘What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel!” etc.), but with a religious note of wonder and gratitude 
to God. In applying the psalm, however, our writer takes Bpayd ru 


1 waphoky means mindfulness shown in act, and émixérry, as always in 
the NT, denotes personal care. 
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in the sense of “temporarily” rather than “slightly,” and so has 
to make the “inferiority ” and “ exaltation ” two successive phases, 
in applying the description to the career of Jesus. He does not take 
this verse as part of a messianic ode; neither here nor elsewhere 
does he use the term “Son of Man.” He points out, first of 
all (v.8) that, as things are (vév 8€ odtw: o8 tw =o8 tus might be 
read, z.. “in no wise,” and viv taken logically instead of temporally ; 
but this is less natural and pointed), the last words are still unful- 
filled ; odmw Spwpev adt@ (2.e. man) Ta “advta” (Ze. 7) olkovupéry 
4 #éAXoveo) Swoteraypéva. Human nature is not “crowned with 
glory and honour” at present. How can it be, when the terror 
of death and the devil (v.15) enslaves it? What is to be said, 
then? This, that although we do not see man triumphant, there 
is something that we do see: Bdéroper “Inoody dealing triumph- 
antly with death on man’s behalf (v.°). The ’Imcodv comes in 
with emphasis, as in 3! and 12%, at the end of a preliminary 
definition tév . . . AAaTTwpévov. 

It is less natural to take the messianic interpretation which 
involves the reference of air already to him. On this view, the 
writer frankly allows that the closing part of the prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. ‘ We do not yet see 74 mdvta under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, for the world to come has not yet come; it has only been 
inaugurated by the sacrifice of Christ (13 kafapiopov Tdv dpaptiGv 
moinoduevos exdbicer ev Seid THs peyadwovrys év dWyAots). Though 
the Son is crowned (1° 9) and enthroned (11° «dou éx defrv pov), 
his foes are still to be subdued (éws dv 04 Tods éxOpovs cov trordéd.ov 
Tav TodGv cov), and we must be content to wait for our full cwrnpia 
(978) at his second coming; under the ovrw dpauev «rd. of experi- 
ence there is a deeper experience of faith.” The writer rather 
turns back in v.® to the language of v.’; this at least has been 
fulfilled. _Jesws has been put lower than the angels and he has been 
crowned. Howand why? The writer answers the second ques- 
tion first. Or rather, in answering the second he suggests the 
answer to the first. At this point, and not till then, the messianic 
interpretation becomes quite natural and indeed inevitable. It 
is the earlier introduction of it which is unlikely. The application 
to the messiah of words like those quoted in v.® is forced, and 
‘“ Hebrews” has no room for the notion of Christ as the ideal or 
representative Man, as is implied in the messianic interpretation 
of ai7é in y.8. That interpretation yields a true idea—the 
thought expressed, ¢.g., in T. E. Brown’s poem, “Sad! Sad!”— 

‘One thing appears to me— 
The work is not complete; 
One world I know, and see 
It is not at His feet— 
Not, not! Is this the sum ?” 


vo 
/ 
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Philo (de opéficio, 29, ob map’ door tararov yéyovev dvOpwros, Sua Thy rdéw 
#\drrwrat) argues that man is not inferior in position because he was created 
last in order ; but this refers to man in relation to other creatures, not in rela- 
tion to angels, as here. 


The quotation (vv.°*) from the 8th psalm runs: 
3 * 4 / if > a 
ti éotw avOpwros ore pipvynoKky! airod, 
H vids avOpwrov Stu emickértyn adrov; 
> 4 > Ny 4 > 3 Be: 
HAdtrwoas avtov Bpaxd tu wap ayyéAovs, 
ddéy Kal Tiynn eoTepavwcas aidrov. 
e. a ¢ 4 wa c /, nA a > “a 
mévTa wmréragas VroKdTw TOV TodaY avTod. 


The LXX tr. ods not incorrectly by dyyédous, since the elohim 
of the original probably included angels. This was the point of 
the quotation, for the author of Hebrews. The text of the 
quotation offers only a couple of items. (a) ti is changed into 
tis (LXX A) by C*¥ P 104. 917. 1288. 1319. 1891. 2127 vt boh, 
either in conformity to the preceding tvs or owing to the feeling 
that the more common tis (in questions, ¢.g. 127, Jn 124) suited 
the reference to Christ better (Bleek, Zimmer). (0) The quota- 
tion omits xal karéorynoas abrov émi Ta epya TOV xe_pOv cov before 
mévra,: it is inserted by 8 AC D* M P syr lat boh arm eth Euth. 
Theodt. Sedul. to complete the quotation. It is the one line in 
the sentence on which the writer does not comment ; probably 
he left it out as incompatible with 11° (épya rav xeipdv cod ciow 
oi ovpavol), although he frequently quotes more of an OT passage 
than is absolutely required for his particular purpose. 

In 8tepaptépato 8€ mod tg (v.°), even if the dé is adversative, 
it need not be expressed in English idiom. diayaprupeto dae in 
Greek inscriptions ‘‘ means primarily to address an assembly or a 
king” (Hicks, in Classical Review, i. 45). Here, the only place 
where it introduces an OT quotation, it = attest or affirm. Ilov tus 
in such a formula is a literary mannerism familiar in Philo (De 
Ebriet. 14: ixe yap mov tis), and ov later on (4) recurs in a 
similar formula, as often in Philo. The 71s implies no modifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian theory of inspiration ; his words are God’s 
words (v.’). The psalm intends no contrast between Addtrwcas 
crv. and 86f9 . . . éotepdvwcasadtév. The proof that this wonder- 
ful being has been created in a position only slightly inferior to 
that of the divine host lies in the fact that he is crowned king 
of nature, invested with a divine authority over creation. The 
psalm is a panegyric on man, like Hamlet’s (‘What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel!” etc.), but with a religious note of wonder and gratitude 
to God. In applying the psalm, however, our writer takes Bpayd ru 


1 wpqoky means mindfulness shown in act, and émikérry, as always in 
the NT, denotes personal care. 
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in the sense of “temporarily” rather than “slightly,” and so has 
to make the “inferiority ” and “ exaltation ” two successive phases, 
in applying the description to the career of Jesus. He does not take 
this verse as part of a messianic ode; neither here nor elsewhere 
does he use the term “Son of Man.” He points out, first of 
all (v.8) that, as things are (viv 8€ odtw: od zw=o¥ tus might be 
read, z.¢. “in no wise,” and viv taken logically instead of temporally ; 
but this is less natural and pointed), the last words are still unful- 
filled ; odmw Spwpev adtd (7.e. man) Ta “amdvta” (Ze. 7) olkovpevy 
% #éAXoveo) Stwoteraypéva. Human nature is not “crowned with 
glory and honour” at present. How can it be, when the terror 
of death and the devil (v.15) enslaves it? What is to be said, 
then? This, that although we do not see man triumphant, there 
is something that we do see: Bdéropev “Inoody dealing triumph- 
antly with death on man’s behalf (v.°). The ’Incodv comes in 
with emphasis, as in 3! and 127, at the end of a preliminary 
definition tov . . . AAaTTwpéevoy. 

It is less natural to take the messianic interpretation which 
involves the reference of air already to him. On this view, the 
writer frankly allows that the closing part of the prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. ‘We do not yet see 74 mdévta under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, for the world to come has not yet come; it has only been 
inaugurated by the sacrifice of Christ (1° xaOapiopov Tov épapriov 
mouodpevos exdbicer év deEid THs peyadkwovrys év bWyAots). Though 
the Son is crowned (1° 9) and enthroned (11° xd6ov ék defiv pov), 
his foes are still to be subdued (éws dv 08 tods éxOpovs cov trorédd.ov 
Tv Today cov), and we must be content to wait for our full cwrnpia 
(978) at his second coming; under the ovzw ép@mev «rd. of experi- 
ence there is a deeper experience of faith.” The writer rather 
turns back in v.® to the language of v.’; this at least has been 
fulfilled. _7esws has been put lower than the angels and he has been 
crowned. Howand why? The writer answers the second ques- 
tion first. Or rather, in answering the second he suggests the 
answer to the first. At this point, and not till then, the messianic 
interpretation becomes quite natural and indeed inevitable. It 
is the earlier introduction of it which is unlikely. The application 
to the messiah of words like those quoted in v.° is forced, and 
‘“‘ Hebrews” has no room for the notion of Christ as the ideal or 
representative Man, as is implied in the messianic interpretation 
of airé in y.8. That interpretation yields a true idea—the 
thought expressed, ¢.g., in T. E. Brown’s poem, “Sad! Sad !”— 

‘One thing appears to me— 
The work is not complete ; 
One world I know, and see 
It is not at His feet— 
Not, not! Is this the sum ?” 


A 


oy 
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No, our author hastens to add, it is not the sum; our outlook is 
not one of mere pathos; we do see Jesus enthroned, with the 
full prospect of ultimate triumph. But the idea of the issues of 
Christ’s triumph being still incomplete is not true here. What 
is relevant, and what is alone relevant, is the decisive character of 
his sacrifice. The argument of v.® 9, therefore, is that, however 
inapplicable to man the rhapsody of the psalm is, at present, the 
words of the psalm are true, notwithstanding. For we see the 
Jesus who was “put lower than the angels for a little while” to 
suffer death (81d 75 méOnpa Tod Oavdrou must refer to the death of 
Jesus himself! not to the general experience of death as the 
occasion for his incarnation), now “crowned with glory and 
honour.” When 84 15 7dOnpo tod Oavdrou is connected with what 
follows (8d&y kal Tinf €otepavwpévoy), it gives the reason for the 
exaltation, not the object of the incarnation (=«is 76 mao yew). 
But dua . . . Oavdrov is elucidated ina moment by ézws . . . Oavarov. 
V.° answers the question why Jesus was lowered and exalted—it 
was for the sake of mankind. In v.!° the writer proceeds to ex- 
plain how he was “‘ lowered ”—it was by suffering that culminated 
in death. Then he recurs naturally to the “‘why.” The mixture 
of quotation and comment in v.? leaves the meaning open to some 
dubiety, although the drift is plain. ‘‘ But one Being referred to in 
the psalm (r3v . . . AAatTwpévov) we do see—it is Jesus, and Jesus 
as 7AaTTwpevov for the purpose of suffering death, and 8déy kat tynfj 
éotepavwpévov. Why did he die? Why was he thus humiliated 
and honoured? For the sake of every man; his death was imép 
mavros, part of the divine purpose of redemption.” Thus émws... 
®avdrou explains and expounds the idea of dia 75 réOyua (which 
consists in) tot Gavdrov, gathering up the full object and purpose 
of the experience which has just been predicated of Jesus. This 
implies a pause after éorepavwuevoy, or, as Bleek suggests, the 
supplying of an idea like 6 éradev before drrus krX., if yevonrar is to 
be taken, as it must be, as = “‘he might taste.” How a drrus clause 
follows and elucidates 6ié «rk. may be seen in Lf. Arist. 106 (dd 
Tous év Tals dyvelais dvtas, drws pndevds Oryyavwou). 


As for v.®@, Paul makes a similar comment (1 Co 1527), but excludes God 
from the ra mdvra. The curiously explicit language here is intended to 
reiterate what is possibly hinted at in v., viz., that the next world has no 
room for the angelic control which characterizes the present. (The 7a rdvra 
includes even angels!) This belief was familiar to readers of the Greek 
bible, where Dt 32° voices a conception of guardian-angels over the non- 
Jewish nations which became current in some circles of the later Judaism. 
Non-Jewish Christians, like the readers of our epistle, would be likely to 
appreciate the point of an argument which dealt with this. Note that 
dvuréraxroy occurs in a similar antithesis in Epictetus, ii. 10. 1, ratry ra 





But not, as the Greek fathers, etc., supposed, as if it was the fact of his 
death (and stay in the underworld) that lowered him (d:é=on account of). 
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Ga wroreraypéva, airhy & ddovNevrov xal dyuméraxrov. Our author’s 
language reads almost like a tacit repudiation of Philo’s remark on Gn 1% in 
de opificio Mundi (28), that God put man over all things with the exception 
of the heavenly beings—éca yap Ovnrd év Trois Tpit crorxelous yp bddre dépe 
mdvra wbméraTTey aiT@e, Tu Kar’ ovpavdy wreteNouevos dre Sevdrepas polpas 
émihax ova. 


The closing clause of v.® (6mws xdpite Oe0d bmép ravtés yevon- 
tat Qavdrou), therefore, resumes and completes the idea of da 76 
wd@npa tov Oavdrov. Each follows a phrase from the psalm; 
but drws . . . Gavdrov does not follow éoredavwpévoy logically. 
The only possible method of thus taking dzws xrA. would be 
by applying d0€7 Kai tip eorepavwpévoy to Christ’s life prior to 
death, either (a) to his pre-incarnate existence, when “in the 
counsels of heaven” he was, as it were, “crowned for death” 
(so Rendall, who makes yevoacOor Gavdrov cover the “inward 
dying” of daily self-denial and suffering which led up to Calvary), 
or (4) to his incarnate life (so, e.g, Hofmann, Milligan, Bruce), as 
if his readiness to sacrifice himself already threw a halo round 
him, or (¢) specifically to God’s recognition and approval of him 
at the baptism and transfiguration (Dods). But the use of ddéa 
in v.10 tells against such theories; it is from another angle 
altogether that Jesus is said in 2 P 11” to have received ripiy Kat 
ddfav from God at the transfiguration. The most natural inter- 
pretation, therefore, is to regard dd . . . éorepavwpévoy as 
almost parenthetical, rounding off the quotation from the psalm. 
It is unnecessary to fall back on such suggestions as (i) to assume 
a break in the text after éoredavwpevov, some words lost which led 
up to dmws . . . Gavdérov (Windisch), or (il) to translate dxws by 
“how,” as in Lk 24%, ze. “we see how Jesus tasted death” (so 
Blass, boldly reading éye’oaro), or by “after that” or “when” 
(Moses Stuart), as in Soph. Qed. Col. 1638 (where, however, it 
takes the indicative as usual), etc. 


In brép mavrés, mavrés was at an early stage taken as neuter, practi- 
cally=the universe. This was a popular idea in Egyptian Christianity. 
“You know,” says the risen Christ to his disciples, in a Bohairic narrative 
of the death of Joseph (Zexts and Studies, iv. 2. 130), ‘‘that many times 
now I have told you that I must needs be crucified and taste death for the 
universe.” The interpretation occurs first in Origen, who (2 Joan, i. 35) 
writes: ‘‘He is a ‘great highpriest’ [referring to Heb 4], having offered 
himself up in sacrifice once (éaé) not for human beings alone, but for the 
rest of rational creatures as well (a\\d kal brép Trav Nota AoyikGv). ‘For 
without God he tasted death for everyone’ (xwpis yap Oeod vrép ravTés 
éyevoaro Oavdrov). In some copies of the epistle to the Hebrews this passage 
runs: ‘for by the grace of God’ (xdpitt yap Oeod). Well, if ‘without God 
he tasted death for everyone,’ he did not die simply for human beings, 
but for the rest of rational creatures as well; and if ‘by the grace of God he 
tasted the death for everyone,’ ! he died for all except for God (xwpls A@¢06)— 
for ‘by the grace of God he tasted death for everyone.’ It would indeed be 





1 Reading rod before brép. 
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preposterous (drozov) to say that he tasted death for human sins and not also 
for any other being besides man who has fallen into sin—e.g. for the stars. 
Even the stars are by no means pure before God, as we read in the book of 
Job: ‘The stars are not pure before him,’ unless this is said hyperbolically. 
For this reason he is a ‘great highpriest,’ because he restores (dmroxaOloryot) 
all things to his Father’s kingdom, ordering it so that what is lacking in any 
part of creation is completed for the fulness of the Father’s glory (pds 76 
xwphoar ddéav marpixyv).” The Greek fathers adhered steadily to this inter- 
pretation of mavrés as equivalent to the entire universe, including especially 
angels. But the neuter is always expressed in ‘‘ Hebrews” by the plural, with 
or without the article, and, as v.!® shows, the entire interest is in human 
beings. 

Tevonra: after trép mavrés has also been misinterpreted. Tevew in LXX, 
as a rendering of oyy, takes either genitive (I S 14%, cp. 2 Mac 6”) or ac- 
cusative (1 S 14”, Job 34%), but yever@ar Oavdrov never occurs; it is the 
counterpart of the rabbinic phrase AnD oyy, and elsewhere in the NT 
(Mk 9!=Mt 16%=Lk 97”, Jn 8%) is used not of Jesus but of men. It 
means to experience (=/det @dvarov, 11°), Here it is a bitter experience, 
not a rapid sip, as if Jesus simply “‘ tasted” death (Chrysostom, Theophyl., 
Oecumenius: od yap évéuewev 7G Oavdtrw adda pdvov airov tpbrov Tid 
dmeyevtoaro) quickly, or merely sipped it like a doctor sipping a drug to en- 
courage a patient. The truer comment would be: ‘‘ When I think of our 
Lord as tasting death it seems to me as if He alone ever truly tasted death” 
(M‘Leod Campbell, Ze Nature of the Atonement, p. 259); yetonrar does 
ae echo Bpaxv 71, as though all that Jesus experienced of death was slight or 
short, 


The hardest knot of the hard passage lies in xdpure Oeod. In 
the second century two forms of the text were current, ywpic 
@eoy and xapiti Geoy. This is plain from Origen’s comment 
(see above); he himself is unwilling to rule out the latter 
reading, but prefers the former, which he apparently found to be 
the ordinary text. Theodoret assumed it to be original, as 
Ambrose did in the West. Jerome knew both (on Gal 31°), 
and the eighth century Anastasius Abbas read xwpis (“absque 
deo: sola enim divina natura non egebat”), ze, in the sense 
already suggested by Fulgentius and Vigilius, that Christ’s divine 
nature did not die. On the other hand, writers like Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom never mention any other reading 
than xépirt. Of all the supporters of xwpis, the most emphatic 
is Theodore of Mopsuestia, who protests that it is most absurd 
(yeAovdrarov) to substitute xdpur Geod for xwpis Geod, arguing from 
passages like 1 Co 1519 and Eph 2* 9% that Paul’s custom is not 
to use the former phrase dwAds, GAA ravrws amd Twos dkoXovblas 
Aoyov. The reading suited the Nestorian view of the person of 
Christ, and probably the fact of its popularity among the 
Nestorians tended to compromise ywpis in the eyes of the later 
church ; it survives only in M 424**, though there is a trace of 
it (a Nestorian gloss?) in three codices of the Peshitto. But 
Oecumenius and Theophylact are wrong in holding that it 
originated among the Nestorians. This is dogmatic prejudice: 
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xwpis was read in good manuscripts, if not in the best, by 
Origen’s time, and the problem is to determine whether it or 
Xa@pure was original. The one may be a transcriptional error for 
the other. In this case, the textual canon “potior lectio 
difficillima” would favour xwp/s. But the canon does not apply 
rigidly to every such case, and the final decision depends upon 
the internal probabilities. Long associations render it difficult 
for a modern to do justice to xwpls Geov. Yet xwpis is elsewhere 
used by our author in a remarkable way, e¢g. in 9% ywpis 
dpaptias épOyjoera, and the question is whether ywpis cod here 
cannot be understood in an apt, although daring, sense. It 
may be (i) “forsaken by God,” an allusion to the “dereliction” 
of Mk 15%4 (B. Weiss, Zimmer), though this would rather be put 
as drep Geot. (ii) “Apart from his divinity” (see above), ie. 
when Christ died, his divine nature survived. But this would 
require a term like rs Oedrytos. (iii) Taken with zavrds, “die 
for everyone (everything ?) except God” (Origen’s view, adopted 
recently by moderns like Ewald and Ebrard). Of these (i) and 
(iii) are alone tenable. Even if (iii) be rejected, it furnishes 
a clue to the problem of the origin of the reading. Thus 
Bengel and others modify it by taking trép wavrés=to master 
everything, xwpis Geod being added to explain that ‘everything ” 
does not include God. It is possible, of course, that in the 
Latin rendering (ut gratia Dei pro omnibus gustaret mortem) 
gratia is an original nominative, not an ablative, and repre- 
sents xdpis (Christ=the Grace of God),! which came to be 
altered into xwpis and xdpirt. But, if xwpis Oeod is regarded as 
secondary, its origin probably lies in the dogmatic scruple of 
some primitive scribe who wrote the words on the margin as 
a gloss upon zavrtds, or even on the margin of v.§ opposite otdey 
adjkev ait avutéraxtov, whence it slipped lower down into the 
text. Upon the whole, it seems fairest to assume that at some 
very early stage there must have been a corruption of the text, 
which cannot be explained upon the available data. But at 
any rate xdpire fits in well with ézpere, which immediately 
follows, and this is one point in its favour. It was xdpure Geod 
that Jesus died for everyone, and this was consonant with God’s 
character (érperes yap aird, ze. Oe). The nearest Latin 
equivalent for mpérov, as Cicero (de Offciis, i. 26) said, was 
“decorum ” (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori), and in this 
high sense the divine xdpis (41°), shown in the wide range and 
object of the death of Jesus, comes out in the process and 
method. 

1It was so taken by some Latin fathers like Primasius and by later 


theologians of the Western church like Thomas of Aquinum and Sedulius 
Scotus, who depended on the Vulgate version. 
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The writer now explains (vv.!018) why Jesus had to suffer 
and to die. Only thus could he save his brother men who lay 
(whether by nature or as a punishment, we are not told) under 
the tyranny of death. To die for everyone meant that Jesus had 
to enter human life and identify himself with men; suffering is 
the badge and lot of the race, and a Saviour must be a sufferer, 
if he is to carry out God’s saving purpose. The sufferings of 
Jesus were neither an arbitrary nor a degrading experience, but 
natural, in view of what he was to God and men alike. For the 
first time, the conception of suffering occurs, and the situation 
which gave rise to the author’s handling of the subject arose out 
of what he felt to be his readers’ attitude. ‘‘ We are suffering 
hardships on account of our religion.” But so did Jesus, the 


“writer replies. ‘ Well, but was it necessary for him any more 


than for us? And if so, how does that consideration help us in 
our plight?” To this there is a twofold answer. (a) Suffering 
made Jesus a real Saviour; it enabled him to offer his perfect 
sacrifice, on which fellowship with God depends. (0) He suffered 
not only for you but like you, undergoing the same temptations 
to faith and loyalty as you have to meet. The threefold 
inference is: (i) do not give way, but realize all you have 
in his sacrifice, and what a perfect help and sympathy you 
can enjoy. (ii) Remember, this is a warning as well as an 
encouragement; it will be a fearful thing to disparage a 
religious tie of such privilege. (iii) Also, let his example 
nerve you. 


10 In bringing many sons to glory, it was befitting that He for whom and 
by whom the universe exists, should perfect the Pioneer of their salvation by 
suffering (dia mwabyudrwr, echoing dia 7d wd@nua Tod Oavdrov). ™ For 
sanctifier and sanctified have all one origin (é& évos, sc. yevods: neuter as Ac 
17), That ts why he (6 dryidfwv) zs not ashamed to call them brothers, 
12 saying, 

““T will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 
in the midst of the church I will sing of thee” ; 
18 and again, 
“I will put my trust in him” ; 

and again, 

“* Here am I and the children God has given me.” 

14 Since the children then (obv, resuming the thought of v.") share blood 
and flesh,’ he himself participated in their nature,® so that by dying he might 
crush him who wields the power of death (that 7s to say, the devil), * and 
release from thraldom those who lay under a life-long fear of death. 8 (For 
of course tt ts not angels that “he succours,” it is ‘‘the offspring of Abra- 
ham”). ™ He had to resemble his brothers in every respect, in order to prove 
a merciful and faithful high priest in things divine, to expiate the sins of the 





1 alwaros kal capxds (Eph 612) is altered into the more conventional oapKos 
kal aluaros by, e.g., K L f vg syr pesh eth boh Theodoret, Aug. Jerome. 

2 adTav, 2.¢, aluaros Kal capxds, not ma@nudrwr, which is wrongly added 
by D* d syr?™ Eus. Jerome, Theodoret. 
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People. It ts as he suffered by his temptations that he is able to help the 
tempted. 


It is remarkable (cp. Introd. p. xvi) that the writer does not 
connect the sufferings of Jesus with OT prophecy, either gener- 
ally (as, ¢.g., Lk 247° otxt ratra eel! rabetv rov Xpiordv KTX.), OF 
with a specific reference to Is 53. He explains them on the 

ground of moral congruity. Here they are viewed from God’s 
standpoint, as in 12? from that of Jesus himself. God’s purpose 
of grace made it befitting and indeed inevitable that Jesus 
should suffer and die in fulfilling his function as a Saviour 
(v.10); then (vv.4%) it is shown how he made common cause 
with those whom he was to rescue. 

"Empetrev yap «tA. (v.10), Ipérew or mpérov, in the sense of 
“seemly,” is not applied to God in the LXX, but is not un- 
common in later Greek, e.g. Lucian’s Prometheus, 8 (obre Geois 
mpérov ovre GAAwSs Bacidtxdv), and the de Mundo, 3970, 398a (8 kat 
mpérov éott Kal Oe@ pddtora dpydfov—of a theory about the 
universe, however). The writer was familiar with it in Philo, 
who has several things to say about what it behoved God to do,? 
though never this thing; Philo has the phrase, not the idea. 
According to Aristotle (Vic. Ethics, iv. 2. 2, 76 mpémov Si mpéds 
avrov, kat év ® kat wept 6), what is “befitting” relates to the 
person himself, to the particular occasion, and to the object. 
Here, we might say, the idea is that it would not have done for 
God to save men by a method which stopped short of suffering 
and actual death. ‘‘ Quand il est question des actes de Dieu, 
ce qui est convenable est toujours nécessatre au point de vue 
métaphysique” (Reuss). In the description of God (for aéré 
cannot be applied to Jesus in any natural sense) 80 dv ta advTo 
kai 8 o8 Ta mdvta, the writer differs sharply from Philo. The 
Alexandrian Jew objects to Eve (Gn 4!) and Joseph (Gn 40}8) 
using the phrase 0d Tod Geod (Cherubim, 35), on the ground that 
it makes God merely instrumental; whereas, 6 6eds atrtov, odk 
dpyavov. On the contrary, we call God the creative cause 
(airvov) of the universe, dpyavov 8@ Adyov Geod 8v ob Kareckevac On. 
He then quotes Ex 14! to prove, by the use of zapa, that 
od 81d 3 Tod Geod GAAA Tap’ aiTod ws airiov TO owlecOau, But our 
author has no such scruples about éud, any more than Aeschylus 
had (Agamemnon, 1486, Svat Avos mavaitiov wavepyéra). Like 
Paul (Ro 112°) he can say &’ od ra wdvta of God, adding, for 
the sake of paronomasia, &’ éy to cover what Paul meant by 
é€ abtod kal eis avrév. Or rather, starting with dv’ dv ra wavra he 


1 The Sperdev of v."” is not the same as this @ev. 
2 Thus: mpére. 7@ Oem purevew Kal olkodopeiy év Wuxt Tas dperds (Leg. 


alleg. i. 15): ee ee rare 
3 When he does use dvd (de ofzficto, 24) it is 60 atrod udvou, of creation. 
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prefers another did with a genitive, for the sake of assonance, 
to the more usual equivalent e€ ob or i¢’ ot. To preserve the 
assonance, Zimmer proposes to render: “um dessentwillen das 
All, und durch dessen Willen das All.” 


The ultimate origin of the phrase probably lies in the mystery-cults ; 
Aristides (Eis rv Zdparw, 51: ed. Dindorf, i. p. 87), in an invocation of 
Serapis, writes to this effect, rdvra yap mavrayod did ood re kal dia oe hiv 
ylyverat. But Greek thought in Stoicism had long ago played upon the use 
of dud in this connexion. Possibly dvd with the accusative was the primitive 
and regular expression, as Norden contends.! We call Zeus ‘‘ Zfva kat Ata” 
cs av ei Névyouuev Ov bv (Guev, says the author of de Mundo (401a), like the 
older Stoics (see Arnim’s Stozcorum veterum Fragmenta, ii. pp. 305, 312), 
and 6id with the accusative might have the same causal sense here,? 2.¢. 
‘¢ through,” in which case the two phrases 6¢ éy and 6’ of would practically 
be a poetical reduplication of the same idea, or at least=‘‘ by whom and 
through whom.” But the dominant, though not exclusive, idea of 6” dv here 
is final, ‘‘ for whom” ; the end of the universe, of all history and creation, 
lies with Him by whom it came into being and exists; He who redeems is 
He who has all creation at His command and under His control. 


The point in adding 8 dv . . . ra rdvra to aird is that the 
sufferings and death of Jesus are not accidental; they form part 
of the eternal world-purpose of God. Philo had explained that 
Moses was called up to Mount Sinai on the seventh day, because 
God wished to make the choice of Israel parallel to the creation 
of the world (Quaest. in Exod. 2416 BovAdpevos éridetéar drt adrdos 
Kal Tov Kdopov edntovpynoe Kat 7d yévos eidero. “H 8é dvdxdyous 
Tod mpopyrov Sevrepa yéveris éott THS mporéepas ayeivwv). But our 
author goes deeper; redemption, he reiterates (for this had 
been hinted at in 114), is not outside the order of creation. The 
distinction between the redeeming grace of God and the created 
universe was drawn afterwards by gnosticism. There is no 
conscious repudiation of such a view here, only a definite asser- 
tion that behind the redeeming purpose lay the full force of God 
the creator, that God’s providence included the mysterious 
sufferings of Jesus His Son, and that these were in line with 
His will. 

In moAdods utods the zoAAo/ is in antithesis to the one and 
only dpxnyés, as in Ro 879, Mk 1474. For the first time the 
writer calls Christians God’s sons. His confidence towards the 
Father is in sharp contrast to Philo’s touch of hesitation in De 
Confus. Ling. 28 (xiv pndérw pévros tvyxdvy tis dEvéypews dv vids 
Geod mpocayopeverOar . . . Kal yap «i pyro ixavol beod aides 
vopilerOar yeyovapev). *Ayaydvta is devoid of any reference to 

1 Agnostos Theos, 347 f. (‘Das ist die applikation der logisch-gramma- 
tischen Theorie tiber den Kasus, der in dltester Terminologie, 4 xa7’ airlay 
mraows, heisst, auf die Physik: die Welt ist das Objekt der durch die héchste 
airla ausgeiibten Tatigkeit ”’). 

2 As in Apoc. 4! and ZEfzst. Aristeas, 16: 80 bv fworowtyrar Te wévTa 
kat ylveras (quoting Zfjva cal Ala). 
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past time. ‘The aorist participle is used adverbially, as often, to 
denote “an action evidently in a general way coincident in time 
with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. The 
choice of the aorist participle rather than the present in such 
cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, not as in 
progress, but as a simple event or fact” (Burton, Moods and 
Tenses, 149). It is accusative instead of dative, agreeing with 
an implied airov instead of air, by a common Greek assimila- 
tion (cp. eg. Ac rr? 1522 2217 2527) The accusative and 
infinitive construction prompted dyayévra instead of dyaydvre. 
Had éyayévra been intended to qualify épynydv, roAXovs would 
have been preceded by rév. The thought is: thus do men 
attain the dea which had been their destiny (v.”), but only 
through a Jesus who had won it for them by suffering. 


The mistaken idea that dyayévra must refer to some action previous to 
Tedeout, which gave rise to the Latin rendering ‘‘ qui adduxerat” (vg) or 
‘‘multis filiis adductis” (vt), is responsible for the ingenious suggestion of 
Zimmer that dda denotes an intermediate state of bliss, where the dikaco of 
the older age await the full inheritance of the messianic bliss. It is possible 
(see below on 11% 127%) to reconstruct such an idea in the mind of the writer, 
but not to introduce it here. 


The general idea in dpxnyév is that of originator or personal 
source; tovréott, Tov aitiov THs owrnpias (Chrysostom). It is 
doubtful how far the writer was determined, in choosing the 
term, by its varied associations, but the context, like that of 122, 
suggests that the “pioneer” meaning was present to his mind; 
Jesus was dpxnyds THs cwtnpias adtay in the sense that he led the 
way, broke open the road for those who followed him. This 
meaning, common in the LXX, recurs in Ac 5%! (dpxyyov Kai 
cornpa), and suits dyayévra better than the alternative sense of ~~ 
the head or progenitor—as of a Greek clan or colony. In this 
sense dpxyyds is applied to heroes, and is even a divine title of 
Apollo as the head of the Seleucidae (OGJS. 21218, 21976), as 
well as a term for the founder (=conditor) or head of a philo- 
sophical school (Athenaeus, xiii. 563 E, rov dpyyyov tudv ris 
codias Zyvwva). But the other rendering is more relevant. 
Compare the confession (in the Acts of Maximilianus) of the 
soldier who was put to death in 295 a.pD. (Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, 
pp. 340f.): “huic omnes Christiani servimus, hunc sequimur 
vitae principem, salutis auctorem.” The sufferings of Jesus as 
épxnyos cwtypias had, of course, a specific value in the eyes of 
the writer. He did not die simply in order to show mortals how 
to die; he experienced death izép wavrds, and by this unique 
suffering made it possible for “many sons” of God to enter the 
bliss which he had first won for them. Hence, to “ perfect” 
(reAccGoa) the dpxnyds ocwrnpias is to make him adequate, 
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completely effective. What this involved for him we are not yet 
told; later on (59 728) the writer touches the relation between 
the perfect ability of Christ and his ethical development through 
suffering (see below, v.!4), but meantime he uses this general 
term. God had to “perfect” Jesus by means of suffering, that 
he might be equal to his task as épxnyds or &pxepeds (v.17); the 
addition of airév to cwrypias implies (see 77°) that he himself 
had not to be saved from sin as they had. The underlying idea 
of the whole sentence is that by thus “ perfecting” Jesus through 
suffering, God carries out his purpose of bringing ‘‘ many sons” 
to bliss. 

The verb had already acquired a tragic significance in connexion with 
martyrdom ; in 4 Mac 7” (dv musth Oavarov ofpayis éredelwoev) it is used of 
Eleazar’s heroic death, and this reappeared in the Christian vocabulary, as, 
é.g., in the title of the Passzo S. Perpetuae (wapriprov ris arylas Ieprerovas kal 
Tov ov aiTry Tedewbdvtwv év ’Adpixp). But, although Philo had popu- 
larized the idea of reXevrév=TedetoAa1, this is not present to our writer’s 
mind ; he is thinking of God’s purpose to realize a complete experience of 
forgiveness and fellowship (owrypia) through the Son, and this includes and 
involves (as we shall see) a process of moral development for the Son. 


The writer now (v.!!) works out the idea suggested by mrodXods 
viots. Since Jesus and Christians have the same spiritual origin, 
since they too in their own way are ‘“‘sons” of God, he is proud 
to call them brothers and to share their lot (vv.4%15). The 
leader and his company are a unit, members of the one family of 
God. It is implied, though the writer does not explain the 
matter further, that Christ’s common tie with mankind goes back 
to the pre-incarnate period; there was a close bond between 
them, even before he was born into the world; indeed the in- 
carnation was the consequence of this solidarity or vital tie (é 
évés, cp. Pindar, /Vem. vi. 1, &v dvdpav, ev Gedv yévos). “O dyidLov 
and ot dytaLépevor are participles used as substantives, devoid of 
reference to time. Here, as at 131%, Jesus is assigned the divine 
prerogative of dyiéfew (cp. Ezk 201? ey kvpuos 6 deyialov avtovs, 
2 Mac 1%, etc.), ze. of making God’s People His very own, by 
bringing them into vital relationship with Himself. It is another 
sacerdotal metaphor ; the thought of 13 (kaOapicpoy Tov épapriov 
mroimodpevos) is touched again, but the full meaning of éyaew is 
not developed till 91%", where we see that to be “sanctified” is 
to be brought into the presence of God through the self-sacrifice 
of Christ; in other words, dyidleoGar= mpooépyerOar or eyyilew 
7 OG, as in Nu 16° where the dyson are those whom God 
TpoonyayeTO pos EavTov. 

According to (Akiba ?) Mechilta, 714 (on Ex 2018), God said to the angels 
at Sinai, ‘‘Go down and help your brothers” (o27xn¥ 3D) 379); yet it 


was not merely the angels, but God himself, who helped them (the proof-text 
being Ca 2°!). 
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Av’ iv aitiay—a phrase only used elsewhere in the NT by the 
author of the Pastoral epistles—ov« émaoytverar krd. "Emaroxd- 
vex implies that he was of higher rank, being somehow vids God 
as they were not. The verb only occurs three times in LXX, twice 
of human shame (Ps 119%, Is 1°), and once perhaps of God 
(=) in Job 34! In Zest. Jos. 25 it is used passively (0d yap 
ws dvOpwros éraroxdverat 6 Geds). In the gospels, besides Mk 3%4f 
and Mt 25%, there are slight traditions of the risen Jesus calling 
the disciples his &Sehpot (Mt 281°, Jn 2017); but the writer either 
did not know of them or preferred, as usual, to lead biblical 
proofs. He quotes three passages (vv.!? 1%), the first from the 
2and psalm (v.?%) taken as a messianic cry, the only change 
made in the LXX text being the alteration of dunyjoowar into 
dmayyeXS (a synonym, see Ps 5518), The Son associates himself 
with his édeAgoé in the praise of God offered by their community 
(a thought which is echoed in 12% 13!), 

According to Justin Martyr (Dza/. 106), Ps 22% 78 foretells how the risen 
Jesus stood ev wéow T&v adeApv avrod, TSv dmooré\wy . . . Kal per’ adrdv 
Oidywv Uuvnoe Tov Gedy, ws Kal év Tots drouynmovetmacw TOY dmrocTb\wy 
Snodrac yeyevnuévoy, and in the Acta Joannzs (11) Jesus, before going out to 
Gethsemane, says, Let us sing a hymn to the Father (év péow dé atrds yevd- 
pevos). The couplet is quoted here for the sake of the first line; the second 
fills it out. Our author only uses éx«Anota (127%) of the heavenly host, never 
in its ordinary sense of the ‘‘ church.” 

The second quotation (v.!*) is from Is 817 gcopat memobds 
(a periphrastic future) ém at76é, but the writer prefixes éyd to 
écouwat for emphasis. The insertion of épet by the LXX at the 
beginning of Is 3!” helped to suggest that the words were not 
spoken by the prophet himself. The fact that Jesus required to 
put faith in God proves that he was a human being like ourselves 
(see 12"). 

In Philo trustful hope towards God is the essential mark of humanity ; 
e.g. guod det. pot. 38 (on Gn 4”), rob 5¢ kara Mwvojy avOpwmov diddeors Puxijs 
émi Tov bvTws dbvTa Oedy éXtLGOvENS. 

The third quotation (v.!°») is from the words which immedi- 
ately follow in Is 818, where the LXX breaks the Hebrew 
sentence into two, the first of which is quoted for his own 
purposes by the writer. The maSia are God’s children, the 
fellow vioé of Christ. It is too subtle to treat, with Zimmer, the 
three quotations as (a) a resolve to proclaim God, as a man to 
men; (4) a resolve to trust God amid the sufferings incurred in 
his mission, and (c) an anticipation of the reward of that mission. 
On the other hand, to omit the second kai mdéAw as a scribal 
gloss (Bentley) would certainly improve the sense and avoid the 
necessity of splitting up an Isaianic quotation into two, the first 
of which is not strictly apposite. But «ai médw is similarly} 

1 It is a literary device of Philo in making quotations (cp. gus ver. div. 1). 
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used in 1029 ; it is more easy to understand why such words should 
be omitted than inserted ; and the deliberate addition of éy in 
the first points ‘to an intentional use of the sentence as indirectly 
a confession of fellow-feeling with men on the part of the Son. 

The same words of the 22nd psalm are played upon by the Od. Sol 314: 
‘Cand he (z.e. messiah or Truth) lifted up his voice to the most High, and 
offered to Him the sons that were with him (or, in his hands).” 

In v.14 xexowdvyxev (here alone in the NT) takes the classical 
genitive, as in the LXX. An apt classical parallel occurs in the 
military writer Polyaenus (S¢ra¢eg. ili. 11. 1), where Chabrias tells 
his troops to think of their foes merely as dvOpwros diva Kat 
odpka éxovor, Kal THs aiTas Picews uly Kexowwvykdow. The 
following phrase tapathyotws (= “similarly,” z.e. almost ‘‘ equally” 
or “also,” as, ¢g., in Maxim. Tyr. vil. 2, kat éoriy kal 6 dpxywv 
TOAEWS PLEPOS, Kal ob dpydmevor TapaTAnciws) peTécyev . .  tva KTA, 
answers to the thought of 7Aarrwpévov . . . dia 7d rdOnpa KTA, 
above. The verb is simply a synonym for kowwvety; in the 
papyri and the inscriptions peréxew is rather more common, but 
there is no distinction of meaning between the two. 

This idea (iva xrA.) of crushing the devil as the wielder of 
death is not worked out by the writer. He alludes to it in passing 
as a belief current in his circle, and it must have had some 
context in his mind; but what this scheme of thought was, we 
can only guess. Evidently the devil was regarded as having a 
hold upon men somehow, a claim and control which meant 
death for them. One clue to the meaning is to be found in the 
religious ideas popularized by the Wisdom of Solomon, in which 
it is pretty clear that man was regarded as originally immortal 
(118: 14), that death did not form part of God’s scheme at the 
beginning, and that the devil was responsible for the introduction 
of death into the world (27% 24); those who side with the devil 
encounter death (ewpd{ovow dé airév of ris éxeivou prepidos dvres), 
which they bring upon themselves as a result of their sins. 
Robertson Smith (Zxfosttor’, ili. pp. 76 f.) suggests another ex- 
planation, viz., that Jesus removes the fear of death by acting as 
our Highpriest, since (cp. Nu 185) the OT priests were respon- 
sible for averting death from the people, “the fear of death” 
being ‘specially connected with the approach of an impure 
worshipper before God.” This certainly paves the way for v.17, 
but it does not explain the allusion to the devil, for the illustra- 
tion of Zech 3°" is too remote. 

Corroborations of this idea are to be found in more quarters than one. (a) 
There is the rabbinic notion that the angel of death has the power of inflicting 
death, according to Pes. Kahana, 32. 1894; Mechilta, 72a on Ex 207° (where 
Ps 828 is applied to Israel at Sinai, since obedience to the Torah would have 


exempted them from the power of the angel of death), the angel of death 
being identified with the devil, (4) There is also the apocalyptic hope that 
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messiah at the end would crush the power of the devil, a hope expressed 
in the second-century conclusion (Freer-Codex) to Mark, where the risen 
Christ declares that ‘‘ the limit (or term, 6 8pos) of years for Satan’s power has 
now expired.”” (¢) Possibly the author assumed and expanded Paul’s view of 
death as the divine punishment for sin executed by the devil, and of Christ’s 
death as a satisfaction which, by removing this curse of the law, did away 
with the devil’s hold on sinful mortals. Theodoret’s explanation (D2a/. iii.) is 
that the sinlessness of Christ’s human nature freed human nature from sin, 
which the devil had employed to enslave men: ézevdi) yap Tywwpla Tv duap- 
Tykbrov 6 Odvaros Fv, Td 6é cHua TO Kupiaxdy odk éxov duaprias cndtba 8 rapa 
Tov Oeiov véuov 6 Odvaros dbdikws céjpracey, dvéornoe pev mpBrov Td wapavduws 
karaoxebév’ éreira Oé Kal Tots évdlkws Kaberpyucvos UréoxXeETo THY amadhayHy. 


The force of the paradox in 84 tod @avdrou (to which the 
Armenian version needlessly adds airov) is explained by 
Chrysostom: 8’ ob éxpdrnoev 6 did Bodos, 81a rovrov HrrjOy. As 
the essence of owrypia is life, its negative aspect naturally 
involves emancipation from death. “Eyew 1rd xpdros rot bavdrou 
means to wield the power of death, z.e. to have control of death. 
éxewv TO Kparos with the genitive in Greek denoting lordship in 
a certain sphere, e.g. Eurip. Helena, 68 (ris ravd épupvov dopdrov 
éxeu kpdros;). “Amadhddéy goes with dovAcias (as in Joseph. Anz. 
13. 13 (363), THS trd Tois éxOpois adrods Sovdcias . . . dmad- 
Adrrev, etc.), which is thrown to the end of the sentence for 
emphasis, after 6oo. . . . #a0av which qualifies rovrous. "Evoyxou 
is a passive adjective, equivalent to évexdmevor, “bound by” (as 
in Demosthenes, 1229), and goes with #68 @avdrov, which is 
not a causal dative. “Ooo. in Hellenistic Greek is no more than 
the ordinary relative of Ava waytés tod {yv, not simply in old 
age, as Musonius (ed. Hense, xvii.) thinks: kat 76 ye a0\uwrarov 
moody tov Biov Tois yépovow airs éorly, 6 Tod Gavdrov ddBos. 
Aristeas (130, 141, 168) uses 8 dAov tod Shy, but dia ravtds rod 
hv is an unparalleled (in NT Greek) instance of an attribute in 
the same case being added to the infinitive with a preposition. 
There is a classical parallel in the Platonic dia wavrds tod civas 
(Parmenides, 152E); but 7d jv had already come to be 
equivalent to 6 Bios. 

___ Theenslaving power of fear in general is described by 
“Xenophon in the Cyropaedia, iil. 1. 23f.: ole ody te padXov 
Katadovrodvcba: dvOparous Tod icxupod poBov; . . . ovrw mayTwv 
tov Sevov 6 pdBos pddora katardytre Tas Yuxds. Here it is the 
fear of death, or rather of what comes after death, which is 
described. The Greek protest against the fear of death (cp. 
Epict. iii. 36. 28), as unworthy of the wise and good, is echoed 
by Philo (guod omnis probus liber, 3, €mawveirar rapa tiow 6 
tTpiperpov éxeivo Touoas’ “tis ott Soddos, Tod Gavely dppovtis dy ;” 
és pddra ovviddv 7d axddrovdov. “YréaBe yap, dre ovdéy ovdtw 
Sovlodcbar wépuxe Sidvovav, Gs TO et Gavdrw déos, Evexa Tod Tpos 
ro fhv iépov). But the fear persisted, as we see from writers 
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like Seneca (‘‘ optanda mors est sine metu mortis mori,” Zvoades, 
869) and Cicero; the latter deals with the fear of death in De 
Finibus, v. 11, as an almost universal emotion (“fere sic affici- 
untur omnes”). Lucretius as a rationalist had denounced it 
magnificently in the De Rerum Natura, which “is from end to 
end a passionate argument against the fear of death and the 
superstition of which it was the basis. The fear which he 
combated was not the fear of annihilation, but one with which 
the writer of this Epistle could sympathize, the fear of what 
might come after death; ‘aeternas quoniam poenas in morte 
timendum est’ (i. 111)” (Wickham). The fear of death as death 
(cp. Harnack’s History of Dogma, iii. 180) has been felt even 
by strong Christians like Dr. Johnson. But our author has 
more in view. _Seneca’s epistles, for example, are thickly strewn 
with counsels agatmst the fear of death; he remonstrates with 
Lucilius on the absurdity of it, discusses the legitimacy of 
suicide, if things come to the worst, points out that children and 
lunatics have no such fear (Z/. xxxvi. 12), and anticipates most 
of the modern arguments against this terror. Nevertheless, he 
admits that it controls human life to a remarkable extent, even 
though it is the thought of death, not death itself, that we dread 
(Zp. xxx. 17); he confesses that if you take anyone, young, 
middle-aged, or elderly, ‘“‘you will find them equally afraid of 
death” (xxii. 14). And his deepest consolation is that death 
cannot be a very serious evil, because it is the last evil of all 
(‘quod extremum est,” £/. iv. 3). Now the author of IIpés 
‘EBpaiovs sees more beyond death than Seneca. ‘After death, 
the judgment.” The terror which he notes in men is inspired by 
the fact that death is not the final crisis (9?’). ‘‘ Ultra (¢.e. post 
mortem) neque curae neque gaudio locum esse,” said Sallust. 
It was because a primitive Christian did see something “ultra 
mortem,” that he was in fear, till his hope reassured him (9”8). 

It is noteworthy that here (vv.!4 5) and elsewhere our author, not un- 
like the other dvddcxados who wrote the epistle of James, ignores entirely the 


idea of the devil as the source of temptation ; he does not even imply the 
conception of the devil, as 1 Peter does, as the instigator of persecution. 


In one of his terse parentheses the writer now (v.!®) adds, 
ob yap Symou dyyéhwv éwrAapBdverar. Anzov is the classical term 
for “it need hardly be said” or “of course,” and émAapBdver bar 
means “to succour” (Sir 44 4 copia viots éav7q dvibwcev, Kat 
ériAapBdvera, tov Cyrovvrwy avryv). If it meant “seize” or 
“grip,” Gavaros (ze. either death, or the angel of death, cp. v.14) 
might be taken as the nominative, the verse being still a 
parenthesis. This idea, favoured by some moderns, seems to 
lie behind the Syriac version (cp. A. Bonus, Expository Times, 
Xxxlil. pp. 234-236); but émAapBdveobar here corresponds to 
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Boy Pio: in v.8, and is used in the same good sense as in the 
other quotation in 8°. The words é&A\d oméppatos “ABpadp 
émuhapBdverat may be a reminiscence of Is 41° ° where God 
reassures Israel: omépya “ABpacp ... od dvrehaBounv. The 
archaic phrase was perhaps chosen, instead of a term like 
évOpH7wv,' on account of Abraham’s position as the father of the 
faithful (see 11®f). Paul had already claimed it as a title for 
all Christians, irrespective of their birth: ov« é “Iovdatos obdé 
"EAAnv . . . ef b& tyets Xprorod, dpa tod "ABpadp oméppa éoré 
(Gal 37% 2), and our author likes these archaic, biblical peri- 
phrases. He repeats ériAapPdéverar after “ABpadu to make a 
rhetorical antistrophe (see Introd. p. lvii). 

It is a warning against the habit of taking the Greek fathers as absolute 
authorities for the Greek of IIpés ‘ESpatous, that they never suspected the real 
sense of ériAauBdvera here. To them it meant ‘‘appropriates” (the nature 
of). When Castellio (Chatillon), the sixteenth century scholar, first pointed 
out the true meaning, Beza pleasantly called his opinion a piece of cursed 
impudence (‘‘execranda Castellionis audacia qui ém:AauBdverot convertit 
‘opitulatur,’ non modo falsa sed etiam inepta interpretatione”), The mere 
fact that the Greek fathers and the versions missed the point of the word is 
a consideration which bears, ¢.g., upon the interpretation of a word like 
bréoracts in 3/4 and 11}. 


The thought of vv.!4 15 is now resumed in v.17; é6ev (a 
particle never used by Paul) dedev (answering to éxperev) 
kata amdvta (emphatic by position) tots d&dehpois SpowwOivar— 
resembling them in reality, as one brother resembles another 
(so Test. Naphtali 18 Guowds pov qv Kara wavTa *lwon¢). In 
what follows, éXejpwv? is put first for emphasis (as the writer is 
about to speak of this first), and goes like motés with d&pxvepeds. 
*“Quae verba sic interpretor: ut misericors esset, ideoque 
fidelis,” Calvin argues. But this sequence of thought is not 
natural ; loyalty to God’s purpose no doubt involved compassion 
for men, but Christ was awicros as he endured stedfastly the 
temptations incurred in his reAciwous as dpxyyds. He suffered, 
but he never swerved in his vocation. Nor can mordés here 
mean “reliable” (Seeberg, Der Zod Christi, 17), ze. reliable be- 
cause merciful; the idea of his sympathy as an encouragement 
to faith is otherwise put (cp. 414" 12!*). The idea of teNevdoar 
in v.10 is being explicitly stated ; the sufferings of Christ on earth 
had a reflex influence upon himself as Saviour, fitting him for 
the proper discharge of his vocation. But the vocation is 
described from a new angle of vision; instead of dpxnyds or 
5 dyidlwv, Jesus is suddenly (see Introd. p. xxv) called dpxvepevs, 


1Cosmas Indicopleustes correctly interpreted the phrase: rovréore 
cdparos kal puxns Aoyxjjs (372B). 

2 The seer in Enoch qo!” has a vision of the four angels who intercede 
for Israel before God ; the first is ‘‘ Michael, the merciful and longsuffering.” 
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evidently a term familiar to the readers (dpxtepéa ths dwodoyias 
hpav, 32). The prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism 
is plain in rabbinic (e.g. Berachoth, Joma) tradition and also in 
apocalyptic. The Maccabean highpriests assumed the title of 
iepeds Tov Geod Tod tWiorov (Ass. Mosis, 61; Jubilees, 321), and the 
ritual of the day of atonement, when he officiated on behalf of 
the people, was invested with a special halo. This is the point 
of the allusion here, to the dpy:epevs expiating the sins of the 
people. Philo had already used the metaphor to exalt the 
functions of his Logos as a mediator: 6 8 atros ixérys pe éore 
tov Ovntod Kynpaivovtos del mpds TO apbaprov, mpexBevtns Se Tod 
Hyepovos mpos TO tryKoov (guis rerum div. heres, 42). But, while 
the term ixérns does imply some idea of intercession, this is 
not prominent in Philo’s cosmological and metaphysical scheme, 
as it is in our epistle, which carefully avoids the Philonic 
idea that men can propitiate God (BovAerar yap airov 6 vomos ° 
peilovos penopacbar picews 7) Kat avOpwrov, éyyuvtépw mpoc.dvta 
THs Ocias, peOdprov, ei Set radAnOes A€yew, duqoiv, iva dia pécov 
twos avOpwrot pev itackdvrat Gedy, Geos dé Tas yapitas avOpwrrois 
trodiakdvy TW xpdmevos dpeyn Kal xopynyn, De Spec. Leg. i. 12). 
Again, Philo explains (de sacerdot. 12) that the highpriest was 
forbidden to mourn, when a relative died, Wa... xpelrrwv 
oixtov yevduevos, GAvros eis dei SuateAH. This freedom from the 
ordinary affections of humanity was part of his nearer approxi- 
mation to the life of God (éyyutépw mpooidyvta rhs Oeias 
[pvcews]). But our author looks at the function of Christ as 
apxtepevs differently ; the first word to be used about him in this 
connexion is éAejpwy, and, before passing on to develop the idea 
of wiorés, the writer adds (v.18) another word upon the practical 
sympathy of Christ. In resembling his ddeAdot xara mwavra 
Christ wérovOev wetpacbeis. His death had achieved for them 
an emancipation from the dread of death (v.14); by entering 
into glory he had expiated the sins of God’s People, thereby 
securing for them a free and intimate access to God. But the 
process by means of which he had thus triumphed was also of 
value to men; it gave him the experience which enabled him by 
sympathy to enter into the position of those who are tempted 
as he was, and to furnish them with effective help. The con- 
nexion between v.!® (with its ydp) and v.17 does not rest upon 
the idea of Christ as éAejpwv Kal motos dpxvepevs, as though the 
effective help received from Christ were a constant proof that he 
expiates sins, 7.¢. maintains us in the favour and fellowship of 
God (Seeberg). It rests on the special idea suggested by 
eAenov. ‘His compassion is not mere pity for men racked 
. .. by pain in itself, however arising; it is compassion for 
men tempted by sufferings towards sin or unbelief” (A. B. 
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Davidson). What the writer has specially in mind is the agony 
in Gethsemane (cp. 5) as the culminating experience of sorrow 
caused by the temptation to avoid the fear of death or the cross. 

The adverbial accusative 1& mpds tov Oedv here, as in 5}, is a 
fairly common LXX phrase (e.g. Ex 416 (of Moses), od.\8¢ air 
€on TA mpos Tov Gedv). ‘“INdoxeobar tas dpaptias is also a LXX 
phrase, an expression for pardon or expiation, as in Ps 654 (ras 
doeBeias judv od iAdoy), which never occurs again in the NT. 
When the verb (middle voice) is used of God’s dealings with 
men, it generally takes the person of the sinner as its object 
in the dative (as Lk 1818, the only other NT instance of 
iAdoxeoGar) or else sins in the dative (rats duaprias is actually 
read here by A 5. 33. 623. 913, Athan. Chrys. Bentley, etc.). 
This removal of sins as an obstacle to fellowship with God 
comes under the function of 6 dy:dfwv. The thought reappears 
in 7% and in 1 Jn 2? (kat airds thacpds eotiv). 


6 dads (rod Oeod) is the writer’s favourite biblical expression for the church, 
from the beginning to the end; he never distinguishes Jews and Gentiles. 


The introduction of the wewpacpot of Jesus (v.18) is as 
abrupt as the introduction of the dpyxiepevs idea, but is thrown 
out by way of anticipation. Ev @ ydp = éy rovrw év & (causal) or 
é7t, explaining not the sphere, but the reason of his “help,” 
mémovOev attés metpacGeis—the participle defining the rdéoyev (a 
term never applied to Jesus by Paul): he suffered by his tempta- 
tions, the temptations specially in view being temptations to 
avoid the suffering that led to the cross. This is the situation 
of the readers. They are in danger of slipping into apostasy, of 
giving up their faith on account of the hardships which it in- 
volved. Ot zeipagduevor are people tempted to flinch and falter 
under the pressure of suffering. Life is hard for them, and faith 
as hard if not harder. Courage, the writer cries, Jesus under- 
stands; he has been through it all, he knows how hard it is to 
bear suffering without being deflected from the will of God. 
Grammatically, the words might also read: “For he himself, 
having been tempted by what he suffered, is able to help those 
who are tempted.” The sense is really not very different, for 
the particular temptations in view are those which arise out 
of the painful experience of having God’s will cross the natural 
inclination to avoid pain. But the zepacpot of Jesus were 
not simply due to what he suffered. He was strongly tempted 
by experiences which were not painful at all—e.g. by the re- 
monstrance of Simon Peter at Caesarea Philippi. As Ritschl 
puts it, ‘Christ was exposed to temptation simply because a 
temptation is always bound up with an inclination which is at 
the outset morally legitimate or permissible. It was the impulse, 
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in itself lawful, of self-preservation which led to Christ’s desire to 
be spared the suffering of death. And this gave rise to a tempta- 
tion to sin, because the wish collided with his duty in his 
vocation. Christ, however, did not consent to this temptation. 
He renounced his self-preservation, because he assented to the 
Divine disposal of the end of his life as a consequence of his 
vocation” (Rechtfertigung u. Versihnung, iii. 507; Eng. tr. p. 573). 
On the suffering that such temptation involved, see below on 5°. 
BonOety and thdoxeoSar tats dpaptiars occur side by side in 
the prayer of Ps 79?(LXX). Are they synonymous here? Is 
the meaning of 76 iddoxeoOar Tas Guaptias rod Aaod that Christ 
constantly enables us to overcome the temptations that would 
keep us at a distance from God or hinder us from being at peace 
with God? (so, e.g., Kurtz and M‘Leod Campbell, Ze Mature of 
the Atonement, pp. 172-174). The meaning is deeper. The 
help conveyed by the sympathy of Jesus reaches back to a 
sacrificial relationship, upon which everything turns. Hence the 
ideas of éXehpwv and mortds are now developed, the latter in 3), 
the former in 414*, 3-419 being a practical application of what 
is urged in 31, But the writer does not work out the thought 
of Christ as muords in connexion with his function as dpxvepevs, 
even though he mentions the latter term at the outset of his 
appeal, in which the stress falls on the expiatory work of Christ. 
1 Holy brothers (dyro = of dryrafduevor, 2"), you who participate in a 
heavenly calling, look at Jesus then (60ev in the light of what has just been 
said), at the apostle and highpriest of our confession ; * he zs *‘ fatthful” to 
Him who appointed him. For while ‘* Moses” also was ‘‘ faithful in every 
department of God's house,” * Jesus (obros, as in 10!) has been adjudged greater 
glory (dd&ns) than (mapa, as 14) Moses, inasmuch as the founder of a house 
enjoys greater honour (riujv, a literary synonym for dé€nv) than the house 
ztself. 4(Every house ts founded by some one, but God is the founder of ail.) 
5 Besides, while ‘* Moses” was ‘‘ faithful in every department of God’s house” 


as an attendant—by way of witness to the coming revelation—* Christ zs 
Jaithful as a son over God’s house. 


In v.? 6A (om. p!® B sah boh Cyr. Amb.) may be a gloss from v.5, In 
v.® the emphasis on mAelovos is better maintained by ofros dééys (8 ABCD P 
vt Chrys.) than by dd&ys ofros (p'®K L M 6. 33. 104. 326. 1175. 1288 vg) or 
by the omission of ofros altogether (467 arm Basil). In v.4 rdyra has been 
harmonized artificially with 1° 21° by the addition of ré (C¢ L P © 104, 326, 
1175. 1128 Athan.). 


For the first time the writer addresses his readers, and as 
&deApot Gyvor (only here in NT, for dyious in 1 Th 527 is a later 
insertion), kAyjoews émoupaviou péroxor (64 etc., cp. Ps 119% uéroyos 
éy® cit rdvtwv tov poBouvpévuv oc, Ep. Arist. 207; de Mundo, 
4014). In Ph 314 the dvw xdAjous is the prize conferred at the 
end upon Christian faith and faithfulness. Here there may be a 
side allusion to 211 (ddeAgods airovs cadet). In katavojoare (a 
verb used in this general sense by Zp. Aristeas, 3, mpds 1d 
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meplépyws Ta eta Karavoeiy) xrd., the writer summons his readers 
to consider Jesus as muords; but, instead of explaining why or 
how Jesus was loyal to God, he uses this quality to bring out 
two respects (the first in vv.?*4, the second in vv.>-) in which 
Jesus outshone Moses, the divinely-commissioned leader and 
lawgiver of the People in far-off days, although there is no tone 
of disparagement in the comparison with Moses, as in the com- 
parison with the angels. 

In the description of Jesus as tév dwéotodov Kal dpxiepéa THs 
Spohoylas pay, duoroyfa is almost an equivalent for “our re- 
ligion,” as in 414 (cp. 10%8).1_ Through the sense of a vow (LXX) 
or of a legal agreement (papyri and inscriptions), it had naturally 
passed into the Christian vocabulary as a term for the common 
and solemn confession or creed of faith. “Hyuéy is emphatic. 
In “our religion” it is Jesus who is drdatoXos Kal dpxuepevs, not 
Moses. This suits the context better than to make the antithesis 
one between the law and the gospel (Theophyl. od yap ris xara 
vopmov Natpelas dpyepevs eotiv, AAG THs HueTepas Tictews). Possibly 
the writer had in mind the Jewish veneration for Moses which 
found expression during the second century in a remark of rabbi 
Jose ben Chalafta upon this very phrase from Numbers (Sifre, 
§ 110): “God calls Moses ‘faithful in all His house,’ and thereby 
he ranked higher than the ministering angels themselves.” The 
use of dmdéotodos as an epithet for Jesus shows “the fresh cre- 
ative genius of the writer and the unconventional nature of his 
style” (Bruce). Over half a century later, Justin (in Afo/. 11?) 
called Jesus Christ 70d zarpés wévrwv kal Seordrov Geod vids Kal 
drdarodos dv, and in Afol. 1% described him as dyyeAos kal 
dmdatoXos’ adtos yap amayyéhNe doa Set yywoOjvat, Kat daroc- 
TéAXcTaL, pyviowv doa ayyéAXerat (the connexion of thought here 
possibly explains the alteration of duyyjoouoe into dmrayyeAG in 
He 212), Naturally Jesus was rarely called dyyeAos; but it was 
all the easier for our author to call Jesus dadoroAos, as he avoids 
the term in its ecclesiastical sense (cp. 2°). For him it carries 
the usual associations of authority ; ddécroAos is Ionic for zpec- 
Bevrys, not a mere envoy, but an ambassador or representative 
sent with powers, authorized to speak in the name of the person 
who has dispatched him. Here the allusion is to 2°, where the 
parallel is with the Sinaitic legislation, just as the allusion to 
Jesus as dpxtepeds recalls the 6 adyd{wv of 2117, On the other 
hand, it is not so clear that any explicit antithesis to Moses is 
implied in dpxtepéa, for, although Philo had invested Moses with 


1 Had it not been for these other references it might have been possible to 
take r. 6. #. here as=‘‘whom we confess.” The contents of the duodroyla 
are suggested in the beliefs of 6’, which form the fixed principles and stand- 
ards of the community, the Truth (10*°) to which assent was given at baptism, 
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highpriestly honour (fvaem. et poen. 9, Tryxdver . . . Gpxiepwovvns, 
de vita Mosis, ii. 1, éyévero yap mpovoia Oecd . . . dpxrepeds), this 
is never prominent, and it is never worked out in “‘ Hebrews.” 

The reason why they are to look at Jesus is (v.”) his faithful- 
ness 76 Toujoavte aitév, where woveiy means “to appoint” to an 
office (as 1 S 12° kvpios 6 roujoas Tov Mwvojy Kal tov *Aapoy, 
Mk 314 xal éroinoey dwdexa). This faithfulness puts him above 
Moses for two reasons. First (vv.?"-+), because he is the founder 
of the House or Household of God, whereas Moses is part of the 
House. The text the writer has in mind is Nu 127 (ovx ovrws 
5 Oepdrwv pov Mavojs’ év dA@ 7G oikw pov miords éotwv), and the 
argument of v.’, where oikos, like our “ house,” includes the sense 
of household or family,! turns on the assumption that Moses be- 
longed to the ofkos in which he served so faithfully. How Jesus 
“founded” God’s household, we are not told. But there was an 
otxos Oeod before Moses, as is noted later in 117, a line of 
apeaBuvtepo. who lived by faith; and their existence is naturally 
referred to the eternal Son. The founding of the Household is 
part and parcel of the creation of the ra wdvra (17%). Kara- 
oxevacev includes, of course (see 9” °), the arrangement of the ovkos 
(cp. Epict. i. 6. 7-10, where xatacxevdfw is similarly used in the 
argument from design). The author then adds an edifying aside, 
in v.4, to explain how the otxos was God’s (v.? airot), though 
Jesus had specially founded it. It would ease the connexion of 
thought if @eé6s meant (as in 18?) “divine” as applied to Christ 
(so, ¢.g., Cramer, M. Stuart), or if otros could be read for Oeds, 
as Blass actually proposes. But this is to rewrite the passage. 
Nor can we take airod in v.® as “ Christ’s”; there are not two 
Households, and és (v.4) does not mean “each” (so, e4g., 
Reuss). Avrod in vwv.2.5 and ® must mean “God’s.” He as 
creator is ultimately responsible for the House which, under him, 
Jesus founded and supervises. 

This was a commonplace of ancient thought. Justin, e.g., observes: 
Mevdvipw T@ Komx@ Kat Tots Tadra ghoace tava Ppdfouev* pelfova yap Tov 
Snproupydv Tod cKxevafouevou drepivaro(Apol. 1°). It had been remarked by 
Philo (De Plant. 16): 80 yap 6 krnodmuevos Td KTHUA TOD KTiwaros dmelvwr 
kal 7d memounkds Tod yeyordros, TocovTW BaciiKwrepor dKeivor, and in Legum 
Allegor. ili. 32 he argues that just asno one would ever suppose that a furnished 
mansion had been completed dvev réxyys Kal Snutouvpyod, so anyone entering 
and studying the universe Womep eis weyiorny oiklay 7) ré\w would naturally 
conclude that jv Kal éorw 6 Todde Tob Tavrds Snusoupyds 6 Beds. 

The usual way of combining the thought of v.4 with the context is indicated 
by Lactantius in proving the unity of the Father and the Son (dzuzn. imstzt. iv. 
29): ‘* When anyone has a son of whom he is specially fond (quem unice 
diligat), a son who is still in the house and under his father’s authority (in 
manu patris)—he may grant him the name and power of lord (nomen 








1 Our author avoids (see on 2!) éxxAynola, unlike the author of 1 Ti 35 whe 
writes év olkw Oeod, iris éorly éxxAyola Tod Geod. 
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domini potestatemque), yet by civil law (civili iure) the house is one, and one 
is called lord. So this world is one house of God, and the Son and the 
Father, who in harmony (unanimos) dwell in the world, are one God.” 


The second (°) proof of the superiority of Jesus to Moses 
is now introduced by xa/. It rests on the term @epdmwv used of 
Moses in the context (as well as in Nu 11! 127-8 etc.; of Moses 
and Aaron in Wis 10! 182!) ; Gepdwv is not the same as dodAos, 
but for our author it is less than vids, and he contrasts Moses as 
the Geparwy év 7 oikw with Jesus as the Son émt rdv olkov, éxi 
used as in 107! (iepéa péyay emt TOv olkov Tod Geod) and Mt 2521-23 
(emi dAtya Hs murTds). Moses is “ egregius domesticus fidei tuae” 
(Aug. Conf. xii. 23). The difficult phrase eis 76 paptipioy tay 
aknOyoouévwy means, like 9%, that the position of Moses was one 
which pointed beyond itself to a future and higher revelation; 
the tabernacle was a oxjvy Tod paprupiov (Nu 12°) in a deep 
sense. This is much more likely than the idea that the faith- 
fulness of Moses guaranteed the trustworthiness of anything he 
said, or even that Moses merely served to bear testimony of what 
God revealed from time to time (as if the writer was thinking of 
the words oréma kata ordpa AaAjow ait which follow the above- 
quoted text in Numbers). 

The writer now passes into a long appeal for loyalty, which 
has three movements (3°19 41-10 411-18), The first two are con- 
nected with a homily on Ps 957! as a divine warning against 
the peril of apostasy, the story of Israel after the exodus from 
Egypt being chosen as a solemn instance of how easy and fatal it 
is to forfeit privilege by practical unbelief. It is a variant upon 
the theme of 22:8, suggested by the comparison between Moses 
and Jesus, but there is no comparison between Jesus and Joshua ; 
for although the former opens up the Rest for the People of 
to-day, the stress of the exhortation falls upon the unbelief and 
disobedience of the People in the past. 


8 Now we are this house of God (05, from the preceding avrot), ef we well 
only keep confident and proud of our hope. " Therefore, as the holy Spirit says : 
“© Today, when (édv, as in I Jn 2") you hear his voice, 
8 harden not (uh ox\npivyre, aor. subj. of negative entreaty) your hearts as 
at the Provocation, 
on the day of the Temptation in the desert, 
9 where (ob=8rov as Dt 8) your fathers put me to the proof, 
10 and for forty years felt what I could do.” 
Therefore ‘*I grew exasperated with that generation, 
I said, ‘ They are always astray tn thetr heart? ; 
they would not learn my ways ; 
11 59 (ds consecutive) 7 swore in my anger — Q 
‘ they shall never (ei=the emphatic negative ON in oaths) exter my Rest.” 
12 Brothers, take care in case there ts a wicked, unbelieving heart in any of 
you, moving you to apostatize from the living God. 3 Rather admonish one 
another (éavrobs=adHrous) dazly, so long as this word “* Today” is uttered, 
that none of you may be dececved by sin and ‘‘ hardened.” ™ For we only 
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participate in Christ provided that we keep firm to the very end the confidence 
with which we started, » this word ever sounding in our ears: 

“ Today, when you hear his voice, 

harden not your hearts as at the Provocation.” 
16 Who heard and yet “provoked” him? Was tt not all who left Egypt 
under the leadership of Moses? “ And with whom was he exasperated jor 
forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, whose ‘‘corpses* fell in the 
desert? ? 8 And to whom “did he swear that they (sc. avrovs) would never 
enter his Rest”? To whom but those who disobeyed (arevOjoaow, cp. Ac 19°) ? 
19 Thus (kat consecutive) we see it was owing to unbelief that they could not 
enter. 

In v.§ (a) of is altered into 8s by D* M 6. 424 Lat Lucifer, Ambr. Pris- 
cillian, probably owing to the erroneous idea that the definite article (supplied 
by 440. 2005) would have been necessary between of and ofkos. (6) édy is 
assimilated to the text of v.!* by a change to édvrep in 8° AC D° K LW 
syr>*' Lucifer, Chrys. etc. (von Soden). (c) After éAmldos the words péxpe 
tédous BeBalay are inserted from v.44 by a number of MSS; the shorter, 
correct text is preserved in p’® B 1739 sah eth Lucifer, Ambrose. 


V.% introduces the appeal, by a transition from ®. When 
Philo claims that Tappyota is the mark of intelligent religion 
(quis rer. div. haeres, 4, TOUS: pev ovv apabéor ovppépov jovxia, 
tots O¢ é émornyns edpiepevors Kal dua prrodeondrors a dvaryKaloTaTov q 
mappyoia xrnua), he means by rappyoia the confidence which i is 
not afraid to pray aloud : cp. 1b. 5: (wappyota be prrias ovyyevés, 
érel mpos Tiva av Tis 7) Tpds TOV EavTod Pirov Tappyoidcaito ;), Where 
the prayers and remonstrances of Moses are explained as a proof 
that he was God’s friend. But here as elsewhere in the NT 
mappyoia has the broader meaning of “ confidence” which already 
appears in the LXX (eg. in Job 27! wy eye twa mappyoiav 
évavtiov aitod). This confidence is the outcome of the Christian 
éAris (for rs éAridos goes with tHv tappyciay as well as with 76 
kavxnua); here as in 416 and 10! % it denotes the believing 
man’s attitude to a God whom he knows to be trustworthy. 
The idea of 76 Kauxn po THs éhmi8os is exactly that of Ro 5? 
(kavyopeOa ex éAmide THs d0éys TOU Geod), and of a saying like 
Ps 51? (kat emi eri col mavtes ot edmilovres € emi oe). 

Aid in v.” goes most naturally with p} oxnpdvnte. (v.5), the 
thought of which recurs in v.! as the central thread. The 
alternative, to take it with BAémere in v.12, which turns the whole 
quotation into a parenthesis, seems to blunt the direct force of 
the admonition; it makes the parenthesis far too long, and 
empties the second 8.6 of its meaning. Bdérete is no more 
abrupt in v.!2 than in 12%; it introduces a sharp, sudden 
warning, without any particle like ot or d¢, and requires no pre- 
vious term like 6d. The quotation is introduced as in ro! by 
“the holy Spirit” as the Speaker, a rabbinic idea of inspiration. 
The quotation itself is from Ps 957" which in A runs as follows: 


' k@ha in this sense is from Nu 14-8", a passage which the writer has 
in mind. 
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onpepov av THS Hwvys adrod axovoyre, 
By oxdnpbvyTe Tas Kapdias ipOv os ev TH TapamiKpacpo 
Kara THY Huépav TOD repacpod ev TH epypw' 
ov éreipacay! of marépes tpudv, 
Coxipacay pe Kat iov Ta epya pov. 
TecoepaKovTa ern mpocdxOica TH yeved exeivy,? 
kat elov'® aei* wAavavrar TH Kapdia, 
avrol S& otk éyvwcav Tas ddovs pov. 
@s Guooa ev TH Opyy pov, 
ei eiveAedoovran eis THY KaTdéravoly pov. 

In vv. 1°, though he knew (v.!’) the correct connexion of the 
LXX (cp. v.1"*), he alters it here for his own purpose, taking 
tecoapdKxovta étn with what precedes instead of with what follows, 
inserting 4.6 (which crept into the text of R in the psalm) before 
mpoodxOica for emphasis, and altering é8oxipacav je into év doxi- 
paoia.® The LXX always renders the place-names “ Meriba” 
and “ Massa” by generalizing moral terms, here by zapamixpac ds 
and zretpacpds, the former only here in the LXX (Aquila, 1 Sam 
15°; Theodotion, Prov 17"). The displacement of teocepdkovta 
éry was all the more feasible as efov ra épya pov meant for him 
the experience of God’s punishing indignation. (Tecoapdxovta is 
better attested than teocepdxovra (Moulton, ii. 66) for the first 
century.) There is no hint that the writer was conscious of the 
rabbinic tradition, deduced from this psalm, that the period of 
messiah would last for forty years, still less that he had any idea 
of comparing this term with the period between the crucifixion 
and 70 A.D. What he really does is to manipulate the LXX text 
in order to bring out his idea that the entire forty years in the 
desert were a ‘‘day of temptation,”® during which the People 
exasperated God. Hence (in v.°) he transfers the “forty years” 
to <idov Ta épya pov, in order to emphasize the truth that the 
stay of the People in the desert was one long provocation of 
God ; for <idov ra épya pov is not an aggravation of their offence 


1 yc@ adds ue (so T), which has crept (needlessly, for retpdge may be 
used absolutely as in 1 Co 10%) into the text of Hebrews through x* D° M vg 
pesh harkl boh arm Apollin. 

2In some texts of Hebrews (p® s A B D* M 33. 424** vg Clem. 
Apollin.) this becomes (under the influence of the literal view of forty years ?) 
tary (éxelvy in C D° K L P syr sah boh arm eth Eus. Cyril, Chrys. ). 

3 The Ionic form ela (B) has slipped into some texts of Hebrews (A D 
33. 206. 489. 1288. 1518. 1836). 

4 The LXX is stronger than the Hebrew ; it appears to translate not the 
py of the MT, but ody (cp. Flashar in Zedts. fair alt. Wiss., 1912, 84-85). 

5 é5oxiuacav (we) is read in the text of Hebrews, by assimilation, in x° D¢ 
K L vg syr arm eth Apollin. Lucifer, Ambr, Chrys. etc. ze. EAOKI- 
MACIA was altered into EAOKIMACA. 

6 The card in kara Thy quépay (v.®) is temporal as in 17° 727, not ‘‘ after the 
manner of” (‘*secundum,” vg). 
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(“though they felt what I could do for them”), but a reminder 
that all along God let them feel how he could punish them for 
their disobedience. Finally, their long-continued obstinacy led 
him to exclude them from the land of Rest. This “ finally” 
does not mean that the divine oath of exclusion was pronounced 
at the end of the forty years in the desert, but that as the result 
of God’s experience he gradually killed off (v.1”) all those who 
had left Egypt. This retribution was forced upon him by the 
conviction avrot dé otk éyvwoay Tas 6dovs pov (Z.e. would not learn 
my laws for life, cared not to take my road). 


The rabbinic interpretation of Ps 95 as messianic appears in the legend 
(T.B. Saxhedrim, 98a) of R. Joshua ben Levi and Elijah. When the rabbi 
was sent by Elijah to messiah at the gates of Rome, he asked, ‘‘ Lord, when 
comest thou?” He answered, ‘‘ To-day.” Joshua returned to Elijah, who 
inquired of him: ‘‘What said He to thee?” Joshua: ‘* Peace be with thee, 
son of Levi.” Elijah: “* Thereby He has assured to thee and thy father a 
prospect of attaining the world to come.” Joshua: ‘' But He has deceived me, 
by telling me He would come to-day.” Elijah: ‘‘ Not so, what He meant 
was, To-day, tf you will hear His voice.” The severe view of the fate of the 
wilderness-generation also appears in Sazh. 1106, where it is proved that the 
generation of the wilderness have no part in the world to come, from Nu 
14 and also from Ps 95 (as / swore in my anger that they should not enter 
into my Rest). This was rabbi Akiba’s stern reading of the text. But 
rabbinic opinion, as reflected in the Mishna (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannaiten*, i. 135f.), varied on the question of the fate assigned to the 
generation of ‘sraelites during the forty years of wandering in the desert. 
While some authorities took Ps 951! strictly, as if the ‘‘ rest’ meant the rest 
after death, and these Israelites were by the divine oath excluded from the 
world to come, others endeavoured to minimize the text; God’s oath only 
referred to the incredulous spies, they argued, or it was uttered in the haste 
of anger and recalled. In defence of the latter milder view Ps 50° was 
quoted, and Isa 35°. Our author takes the sterner view, reproduced later 
by Dante (Purgatorzo, xvili. 133-135), for example, who makes the Israelites 
an example of sloth; ‘“‘the folk for whom the sea opened were dead ere 
Jordan saw the heirs of promise.” He never speaks of men ‘‘ tempting God,” 
apart from this quotation, and indeed, except in 111, God’s mepacuds or 
probation of men is confined to the human life of Jesus. 


For 8&6 in v.10 Clem. Alex. (Protrept. 9) reads 8’ 8. 
NpoowxGilew is a LXX term for the indignant loathing excited 
by some defiance of God’s will, here by a discontented, critical 
attitude towards him. In v.!! katdmauows is used of Canaan as 
the promised land of settled peace, as only in Dt 12° (od yap 
Kare - +. eis THY KaTdravow) and 1 K 88 (eddoyytds Kuptos 
onpepov, 8s edwxev kardravow TS AaG aitod). The mystical sense 
is developed in 4°, 

The application (vv.!28) opens with Bdémere (for the classical 
Opate) ph. . . €otar (as in Col 28 (Brérere py... éorat), the 
reason for the future being probably “ because the verb eiut has 
no aorist, which is the tense required,” Field, Wotes on Transla- 
tion of V.T., p. 38) év tw Spav—the same concern for individuals 
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as in 41 30% 12!5—xap8ia dmortias (genitive of quality—a 
Semitism here). ’Amoréa must mean more than “incredulity ” ; 
the assonance with droorjva. was all the more apt as dmoria 
denoted the unbelief which issues in action, év t@ dmoorfvar—the 
idea as in Ezk 20% kat dréorynoav dm éuod, Kat odx 4O0éAnoav 
civaxovoat pov, though the preposition dé was not needed, as may 
be seen, ¢.g., in Wis 3!° (ot . . . rod Kupiov droordvres). Our 
author is fond of this construction, the infinitive with a preposition. 
“The living God” suggests what they lose by their apostasy, 
and what they bring upon themselves by way of retribution 
(1031), especially the latter (cp. 412). There is no real distinction 
between cod Cévros and rod Geod Lavros, for the article could be 
dropped, as in the case of Oeds rarnp and kvpios “Incovs, once the 
expression became stamped and current. 

In v.19 wapakadette . . . Kal? Exdorny tuepav (cp. Zest. Levi 98 
nv Kad Exdoryv yuepav ovvetifwv we) emphasizes the keen, constant 
care of the community for its members, which is one feature of 
the epistle. In dxpus of (elsewhere in NT with aorist or future), 
which is not a common phrase among Attic historians and 
orators, axpts is a Hellenistic form of axpx (p!? M) used sometimes 
when a vowel followed. Xypepovy is “ God’s instant men call 
years” (Browning), and the paronomasia in kadetrat . . . mapa- 
kadeite led the writer to prefer kaAetras to a term like xypvocerat. 
The period (see 4”) is that during which God’s call and oppor- 
tunity still hold out, and the same idea is expressed in év 16 
héyeoOar Ihpepoy xrA. (v.)). é§ budv is sufficiently emphatic as it 
stands, without being shifted forward before ms (B D K Ldeete. 
harkl Theodt. Dam.) in order to contrast Suets with ot matépes 
spar (v.°). As for 7 dpapria, it is the sin of apostasy (124), which 
like all sin deceives men (Ro 71), in this case by persuading them 
that they will be better off if they allow themselves to abandon the 
exacting demands of God. The responsibility of their position is 
expressed in tva pi oxAnpuvO4, a passive with a middle meaning ; 
men can harden themselves or let lower considerations harden 
them against the call of God. As Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept. ix.) explains: épare ryv direAjv’ opate tTHV mpotpor yy’ 
épare THV TYyuHnv. Te Ox odv ere THY xapwv Eis Gpynv meTaAAdoOOMEV . ..; 
peyddn yap THs érayyeAlas adrov 7 xdpis, “ av onpEpov THS puvijs 
aitod axovedpev ”* 76 O€ ojpepov THS Hovis adrod avferar THY Nu<pay, 
gor dv % ojpepov dvoudlyrat. 

In v.14 péroxot tod Xprotod (which is not an equivalent for the 
Pauline év Xpior, but rather means to have a personal interest 
in him) answers to péroxo: KAyoews éroupaviou in v.1 and to 
petdxous TvedparTos dytou in 64; yeydvaper betrays the predilection 
of the writer for yéyove rather than its equivalent «iva. "Edvmep 

1 The common confusion between a and e led to the variant xade?re (A C). 
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an intensive particle (for édv, v.°) thy dpxhv tis srootdcews 
(genitive of apposition)—7.e. “ our initial confidence” (the idea 
of 1032)—xatdéoxwpev (echoing v.%), The misinterpretation of 
étroordcews as (Christ’s) “substance”! led to the addition of 
abrod (A 588. 623. 1827. 1912 vg). But trdoracis here as in 
11! denotes a firm, confident conviction or resolute hope (in 
LXX, ¢g., Ru 12 éorw pou irdcracis tod yevyOnvar pe avdpi, 
rendering M\pn, which is translated by éAwis in Pr 117), with the 
associations of steadfast patience under trying discouragements. 
This psychological meaning was already current (cp. 2 Co 94 
PH... KaTacxwIdmev Hueis ev TH brootdce tatty), alongside 
of the physical or metaphysical. What a man bases himself on, 
as he confronts the future, is his tardéaraous, which here in sound 
and even (by contrast) in thought answers to droorjvat, 

It is possible to regard v.!4 as a parenthesis, and connect 
év TO éyeoOar (v.15) closely with wopaxadetre or Wa ph... 
dpaptias (v.1°), but this is less natural ; év 76 A€éyeoOau (“ while it 
is said,” as in Ps 424 év 7G AéyerOar) connects easily and aptly 
with xardcxwpev, and vv.!* }5 thus carry on positively the thought 
of v.}8, viz. that the writer and his readers are still within the 
sound of God’s call to his otxos to be mucrés. 

The pointed questions which now follow (vv.1618) are a 
favourite device of the diatribe style. Mapamxpatvew (Hesych. 
mapopyilew)? in v.16 seems to have been coined by the LXX 
to express “rebellious” with a further sense of provoking or 
angering God; eg. Dt 312” rapamixpaivovres Are TA Tpds TOV Oeov 
(translating 771), and Dt 3216 év Bdedvypacw airdv wapemixpavav 
pe (translating Dy3). The sense of “ disobey” recurs occasionally 
in the LXX psalter (e.g. 10478, 106") ; indeed the term involves 
a disobedience which stirs up the divine anger against rebels, 
the flagrant disobedience (cp. wapaBaivey for MD in Dt 148, 
Nu 271*) which rouses exasperation in God. *AXN’, one rhetorical 
question being answered by another (as Lk 178), logically 
presupposes tuvés, but tives must be read in the previous question. 
By writing wévtes the writer does not stop to allow for the faith- 
ful minority, as Paul does (1 Co 107 tives airdv). In the grave 
conclusion (v.!") 8 émortay (from v.!%) is thrown to the end for 
the sake of emphasis. 

But, the author continues (4), the promised rest is still 
available ; it is open to faith, though only to faith (1), No 
matter how certainly all has been done upon God’s part (85), 
and no matter how sure some human beings are to share his 

1 Another early error was to regard it as “ our substance,” so that 7 dpxy 


Tis broordcews meant faith as ‘‘the beginning of our true nature” (a view 
already current in Chrysostom). 


21a Dt 327° it is parallel to mapofdvew ; cp. Flashar’s discussion in Zezt- 
schrift fir alt. Wiss., 1912, 185 f. It does not always require an object (God). 
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Rest (v.°), it does not follow that ze shall, unless we take warning 
by this failure of our fathers in the past and have faith in God. 
Such is the urgent general idea of this paragraph. But the 
argument is compressed ; the writer complicates it by defining 
the divine Rest as the sabbath-rest of eternity, and also by 
introducing an allusion to Joshua. That is, he (a) explains 
God’s xardravors in Ps 95 by the caBBaricpds of Gn 2%, and 
then (4) draws an inference from the fact that the psalm-promise 
is long subsequent to the announcement of the ca@Baricpds. 
He assumes that there is only one Rest mentioned, the xardzavous 
into which God entered when he finished the work of creation, 
to which of zarépes ipav were called under Moses, and to which 
Christians are now called. They must never lose faith in it, 
whatever be appearances to the contrary. 

1 Well then, as the promise of entrance into his Rest zs stzll left to us, let 
us be afraid of anyone being judged to have missed it. * For (xat ydp=etenim) 
we have had the good news as well as they (éxetvoi= 3°") ; only, the message 
they heard was of no use to them, because tt did not meet with faith in the 
hearers. * For we do ‘‘enter the Rest” by our faith: according to his word, 

‘© As I swore in my anger, 
they shall never enter my Rest” — 
although ‘‘ his works” were all over by the foundation of the world, 4 For he 
says somewhere about the seventh (sc. hpépas) day: ‘‘And God rested from all 
his works on the seventh day.” °And again in this (év rovtw, sc. ror) 
passage, ‘‘they shall never enter my Rest.” ©Since then it is reserved 
(dmoNelmerar, a variant for karadevm. v.1) for some ‘‘to enter it,” and since 
those who formerly got the good news fazled to ‘‘ enter” owing to their disobedi- 
ence,’ "he again fixes a day ; ‘‘today”—as, he saysin “ David” after so long 
an interval, and as has been already quoted: 
“© Today, when you hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 
8 Thus if Joshua had given them Rest, God would not speak later about another 
day. There is a sabbath-Rest, then, reserved (dmodelmerat, as in ®) stz/l for 
the People of God (for once ‘‘a man enters his (adrot, z.e. God’s) rest,” he 
“* vests from work” just as God did). 
’EnayyeNia (v.!) is not common in the LXX, though it mis- 
translates M5D in Ps 568, and is occasionally the term for a 


human promise. In the Prayer of Manasseh (°) it is the divine 
promise (ro éAcos tis émayyeAlas cov), and recurs in the plural, 
of the divine promises, in Zest. Jos. 201 (6 Oeds roujoe thy 
exdiknow tpov Kal érdger pas cis Tas erayyeAias tov Tatépwv 
iuav) and Ps. Sol 128 (dovor xvpiov KAypovoynoaey érayyedias 
xyptov—the first occurrence of this phrase «A. éz., cp. below on 
612), Katadevropévns émayyedias (+77 s D* 255, from 61°: 17 119) 
isa genitive absolute. “EmayyeNlas eivehOety (like opyy . . . iBpicas 
in Ac 145) xrA.: the basis of the appeal is (a) that the divine 
promise of Rest has been neither fulfilled nor withdrawn (still 76 
« gyuepov” kadetrar) ; and (4) that the punishment which befalls 
1’ArelOevav, altered into dmorlay by 8* vg sah boh arm Cyr. 


4 
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others is a warning to ourselves (cp. Philo, ad Gaium, 1: at yap 
érépwv Tywpiar BeAtioda Tods zoddovs, PdB~ Tod pu mapaTAnova, 
xaOcivy). By a well-known literary device ph wore, like wy in 
1215, takes a present (Soxq), instead of the more usual aorist, 
subjunctive. Aoxf) means “judged” or “adjudged,” as in 
Josephus, Avs. viii. 32, kav dAACzpiov Soxf. This is common in 
the LXX, e.g. in Pr 178 évedv 8: rus éavrov moujoas ddfer Ppdvipos 
elvar (where dd€e is paralleled by AoywrOjoerar), 2714 (katapwpevov 
obdty Siadépery Sd&e); indeed it is an ordinary Attic use which 
goes back to Plato (e.g. Phaedo, 113 D, of the souls in the under- 
world, ot pev av ddgwor péeows BeBiwxévar) and Demosthenes 
(629. 17, of Sedoypévor dvdpopdvo.=the convicted murderers). 
The searching scrutiny which passes this verdict upon lack of 
faith is the work of the divine Logos (in v.!). 

In v.? ednyyeAtopévor is remarkable. Our author, who never 
uses edayyéduov (preferring érayyeAia here as an equivalent), 
employs the passive of edayyeAtlew } (as in v.®) in the broad sense 
of ‘“‘having good news brought to one.” The passive occurs in 
LXX of 2S 18°! (ebayyedioOyjtw 6 Kvpids pov 6 BactArcds) and in 
Mt 115 (rrwxoi ebayyeAiCovrar). The xaé after kaOdémep emphasizes 
as usual the idea of correspondence. ‘The reason for the failure 
of the past generation was that they merely heard what God 
said, and did not believe him; 6 Adyos Tis dkofjs (axojs, passive 
= “sermo auditus,” vg), which is another (see 3!) instance of the 
Semitic genitive of quality, is defined as py (causal particle as 
in 1127 py poBnbeis) cuyxex(e)pa(c)pévos TH Wioter Tots dxodcacv, 
since it did not get blended with faith in (the case of) those who 
heard it. Or 77 miore may be an instrumental dative: “since it 
did not enter vitally into the hearers by means of the faith which 
it normally awakens in men.” The fault lies, as in the parable 
of the Sower, not with the message but with the hearers. The 
phrase Adyos . . . ovykexpacpévos may be illustrated from Men- 
ander (Stob. Sevm. 42, p. 302), THv Tod Adyov pev divayw odK 
émipOovov nO Sé xpnora ovyKexpaméevyv éxew, and Plutarch, zon 
posse suauiter vivt secundum Epicurum, 1101, BéAtwov yap évurdp- 
xew TeKal ovyKexpacbar rH wept Ocdv ddéy Kowov aidods Kat PdBov 
méBos kth. The use of Adyos with such verbs is illustrated by 
Plutarch, Vit. Cleom. 2 (6 8% Zrwikds Adyos . . . Babe SF Kat 
mpdw Kepavvipevos Ie pddwora, eis TO oiketov dyabdv éridiSwow). 
Kpdaous occurs in Philo’s definition of duAta (Quaest. in Gen. 28) 
as consisting [ov«] év 7@ xpewsder paAAov 7 pacer Kal cuupovia 
BeBaiy tov 7Odv, and ovyKexp&cGa in his description of the 
union of spirit and blood in the human body (Quwaest. in 
Gen. 94 mveipa . . . éuhéper Oar kal ovyKexpacOat aipare). 


a An almost contemporary instance (evayyeNlfovre Ta THs velkyns adrod Kat 
mpokom7js) of the active verb is cited by Mitteis-Wilcken, i. 2. 29. 
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The original reading ovyxex(e)pa(c)uévos (* 114 vt pesh Lucif.) was soon 
assimilated (after éxeivous) into the accusative -ous (p'’A BC DK LM Pvg 
boh syrb*! etc. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. Aug.), and this led to the alteration of 
Tois dkovoacw into Tov adxovodyrwy (D* 104. 1611. 2005 d syrbklmg Lucif.), 
or Tots dxovoGeicw (1912 vg Theod.-Mops.), or rots dxovovoww (1891). The 
absence of any allusion elsewhere to the faithful minority (Caleb, Joshua) 
tells decisively against ovyxexpacuévous (‘‘since they did not mix with the 
believing hearers”); for the writer (see above) never takes them into account, 
and, to make any sense, this reading implies them. How could the majority 
be blamed for not associating with believing hearers when ex hypothes? there 
were none such ? 


The writer now (vv.*!) lays emphasis upon the reality of 
the Rest. ‘We have had this good news too as well as they,” 
for (yap) we believers do enter into God’s Rest; it is prepared 
and open, it has been ready ever since the world began—épa 
Gmodeimetar caBBatiopds TH Aad Tod Ocod. Eicepydpyeba is the 
emphatic word in v.°: “we do (we are sure to) enter,” the futuristic 
present (“ingrediemur,” vg). When God excluded that unbe- 
lieving generation from his Rest, he was already himself in his 
Rest. The katdémavorg was already in existence; the reason 
why these men did not gain entrance was their own unbelief, not 
any failure on God’s part to have the Rest ready. Long ago it 
had been brought into being (this is the force of katro: in v.3), 
for what prevents it from being realized is not that any épya of 
God require still to be done. Kardzavors is the sequel to epya. 
The creative épya leading up to this kardravo1s have been com- 
pleted centuries ago; God enjoys his xardémavots, and if his 
People do not, the fault lies with themselves, with man’s disbelief. 


Here, as in Ro 3”, there is a choice of reading between ofy (kx ACM 
1908 boh) and ydép (p® B D K LP W 6. 33 lat syr®™ eth Chrys. Lucif. 
etc.) ; the colourless dé (syrPes arm) may be neglected. The context is de- 
cisive in favour of ydép. Probably the misinterpretation which produced ody 
led to the change of elcepxdueba into eloepyduebat (A C 33. 69*: future in 
vg sah boh Lucif.). The insertion of ry (the first) may be due to the same 
interpretation, but not necessarily; p® B D* om., but B_ omits the article 
sometimes without cause (e.g. 71°). The omission of ei (p!® D* 2. 330. 440. 
623. 642. 1288. 1319. 1912) was due to the following e/ in elaehevoovrau. 


Katrot (with gen. absol., as OP. 898°) is equivalent here to 
xatrovye for which it is av./, in Ac 17?’ (A E, with pte). “ Kadrou, 
ut antiquiores xaizep, passim cum participio iungunt scriptores 
aetatis hellenisticae” (Herwerden, Appendix Lextci Graect, 249). 
KataBohy is not a LXX term, but appears in Zp. Avisteas, 129 
and 2 Mac 2” (rijs oAys Katafodjs =the entire edifice); in the 
NT always, except He 111!, in the phrase azo or mpd kataBoAjs 
KOO LOU. 

The writer then (v.*) quotes Gn 2, inserting 6 Oeds év (exactly 
as Philo had done, de poster. Caint, 18), as a proof that the xatd- 

1 A similar error of A C in 63, 
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mavots had originated immediately after the six days of creation. 
In epyxe mou the mou is another literary mannerism (as in Philo); 
instead of quoting definitely he makes a vague allusion (cp. 2°). 
The psalm-threat is then (v.°) combined with it, and (v.°) the 
deduction drawn, that the threat (v.”) implies a promise (though 
not as if v.! meant, “lest anyone imagine he has come too late 
for it”—an interpretation as old as Schottgen, and still advo- 
cated, ¢.g., by Dods). 


The title of the 92nd psalm, ‘‘ for the sabbath-day,” was discussed 
about the middle of the 2nd century by R. Jehuda and R. Nehemia; the 
former interpreted it to mean the great Day of the world to come, which 
was to be one perfect sabbath, but R. Nehemia’s rabbinical tradition pre- 
ferred to make it the seventh day of creation on which God rested (see W. 
Bacher’s Agada der Tannazten*, i. pp. 328-329). The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas (15) sees the fulfilment of Gn 2? in the millennium: ‘‘he rested 
on the seventh day” means that ‘‘ when his Son arrives he will destroy the 
time of the lawless one, and condemn the impious, and alter sun and moon 
and stars ; then he will really rest on the seventh day,” and Christians cannot 
enjoy their rest till then. Our author’s line is different—different even from 
the Jewish interpretation in the Vzta Adae et Evae (li. 1), which makes the 
seventh day symbolize ‘‘ the resurrection and the rest of the age to come; on 
the seventh day the Lord rested from all his works.” 


In v." peta tocodtov xpévov, like petd taéra (v.8), denotes the 
interval of centuries between the desert and the psalm of David, 
for év AavetS means “‘in the psalter” (like év "Hig, Ro 112); the 
g5th psalm is headed atvos djs tO Aaveid in the Greek bible, 
but the writer throughout (3) treats it as a direct, divine word. 
Npoefpyta (the author alluding to his previous quotation) is the 
original text (p® A C D* P 6. 33. 1611. 1908. 2004. 2005 lat 
syr Chrys. Cyr. Lucif.); apoeipyxey (B 256. 263. 436. 442. 9g9. 
1739. 1837 arm sah boh Orig.) suggests that God or David 
spoke these words before the oath (v.? comes before v.!!!), while 
eipytat (D° K L eth etc. Theophyl.) is simply a formula of 
quotation. From the combination of Ps 957-8 with Ps 95! and 
Gn 2? (vv.%’) the practical inference is now drawn (v.8*), Like 
Sirach (461+? xpatatds év rohéuous “Inoots Navy . . . bs éyévero 
kata TO dvoua adrod péyas ert owrypia exAext&v adrod), Philo (de 
mutatione nominum, 21, “Inoovs 8é [€ppnveverar] owrnpia kuptov, 
éfews dvopa THs dpiorns) had commented on the religious signifi- 
cance of the name Joshua; but our author ignores this, and 
even uses the name ‘Iyoois freely, since "Iycoids is never applied 
by him to Christ before the incarnation (Aquila naturally avoids 
“Ingots and prefers “Iwcova). The author of Ep. Barnabas plays 
on the fact that “Joshua” and “Jesus” are the same names: 
eXirioare ért Tov év capkt pédAXovta favepodobar Suiv *Inocotv (6%); 
ze. not on the “ Jesus” who led Israel into the land of rest, but 
on the true, divine ‘‘Joshua.” Such, he declares, is the inner 
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meaning of Is 2816 (ds éA\rioe én airov Lyoerae cis Tov aidva). 
But the author of [pds “EBpaious takes his own line, starting from 
the transitive use of katamavew (Jos 1) kvpios 6 Oeds bpuav Karé- 
Toavoey bas Kal Owkey tulv THY yyv Tavrynv, etc.); not that he 
reads subtle meanings into the transitive and intransitive usages 
of katamavewv, like Philo. Nor does he philosophize upon the 
relevance of xardravois to God. Philo, in De Cherubim (26), 
explains why Moses calls the sabbath (épynveverar 8 dvamavois) 
the “sabbath of God” in Ex 201° etc.; the only thing which 
really rests is God—‘“‘rest (dévdravAav) meaning not inactivity 
in good (drpagiay xadév)—for the cause of all things which is 
active by nature never ceases doing what is best, but—an energy 
devoid of laboriousness, devoid of suffering, and moving with 
absolute ease.” The movement and changes of creation point 
to labour, but “what is free from weakness, even though it 
moves all things, will never cease to rest: dote oixetordratov 
povy Oe 76 avaraverbo.” So in De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 8, 
TOV ToTOUTOY KdoMoV avev Tovwv Tarot pev eipydlero, vuvt dé Kal 
cigacl ovvexwv ovdérore Anyet [cp. He 1° dépwy te Ta wavra], Oe 
yap Td dkdparov dppyodustarov. All such speculations are remote 
from our author. He simply assumes (a) that God’s promise of 
katamavots is spiritual; it was not fulfilled, it was never meant 
to be fulfilled, in the peaceful settlement of the Hebrew clans 
in Canaan; (4) as a corollary of this, he assumes that it is 
eschatological. 

In v.? dpa, as in 128, Lk 1148, Ac 1118, Ro 10’, is thrown to 
the beginning by an unclassical turn (“miisste dem gebildeten 
Hellenen hochgradig anstOssig erscheinen,” Radermacher, 20). 
LaPPatopds, apparently! a word coined by the writer, is a Sem- 
itic-Greek compound. The use of caSBaticpds for katdéravats is 
then (v.1°) justified in language to which the closest parallel is 
Apoc 148, “Rest” throughout all this passage—and the writer 
never refers to it again—is the blissful existence of God’s faithful 
in the next world. As a contemporary apocalyptist put it, in 
4 Es 8°2; “for you paradise is opened, the tree of life planted, 
the future age prepared, abundance made ready, a City built, a 
Rest appointed” (xaréora6y?). In dé téy idiwv, as in 8d tod 
iSfou aipatos (13}2), idcos is slightly emphatic owing to the context; 
it is not quite equivalent to the possessive pronoun. 


When Maximus of Tyre speaks of life as a long, arduous path to the goal 
of bliss and perfection, he describes in semi-mystical language how tired 
souls, longing for the land to which this straight and narrow and little- 
frequented way leads, at length reach it and ‘‘rest from their labour” 


(Dessert. xxiii. ). 





1 The only classical instance is uncertain; Bernadakis suspects it in the 
text of Plutarch, de superstzt, 166 A. 
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The lesson thus drawn from the reading of the OT passages 
is pressed home (vv.!!"!8) with a skilful blend of encouragement 
and warning. 

1 Let us be eager then to ‘enter that Rest,” in case anyone falls into the 
same sort of disobedience. \ For the Logos of God is a living thing, active 
and more cutting than any sword with double edge, penetrating to the very 
division of soul and spirit, joints and marrow—scrutinizing the very thoughts 
and conceptions of the heart. ™ And no created thing ts hidden from him ; 
all things lie open and exposed before the eyes of him with whom we have to 
reckon (6 Néyos). 

In vy. the position of tus, as, ¢.g., in Lk 1818, is due to “the 
tendency which is to be noted early in Greek as well as in cognate 
languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns as near to 
the beginning of the sentence as possible” (Blass, § 473. 1). 
For mimtew év, cp. Epict. iii. 22. 48, wore tudv cid&y pé tis. . 
év éxxXloe wepizimtovta. This Hellenistic equivalent for rimrew 
eis goes back to earlier usage, eg. Eurip. Herc. 1091, 1092, 
év KAvdwve Kal ppevov tapéypate wértwxa Seve. In Hellenistic 
Greek timdderywa came to have the sense of wapddeypa, and is 
used here loosely for “kind” or “sort”; take care of falling into 
disobedience like that of which these zarépes tov yield such a 
tragic example. The writer, with his fondness for periphrases of 
this kind, writes év 76 adt@ Swodetypare Tis dweeias, where év TH 
airy deGeia would have served. In passing away from the text 
about Rest, he drops this last warning reference to the classical 
example of dzreOeva in the far past of the People. 

The connexion of thought in vv.14£ is suggested by what has 
been already hinted in v.!, where the writer pled for anxiety, uy 
mote Ooxy Tis e€& tpav torepyKxévat, He repeats va py... Tis 

. méoy, and enlarges upon what lies behind the term 8ox7. 
Then, after the passage on the relentless scrutiny of the divine 
Logos, he effects a transition to the direct thought of God (v.1), 
with which the paragraph closes. Xmov8dowpev—we have to put 
heart and soul into our religion, for we are in touch with a God 
whom nothing escapes ; Cav ydp xrA. (v.!2). The term fav echoes 
Geos Cov in 3!2 (men do not disobey God with impunity), just as 
kapdias echoes Kapdia rovnpa dmotias. God is swift to mark any 
departure from his will in human thought—the thought that 
issues In action. 

The personifying of the divine \éyos, in a passage which 
described God in action, had already been attempted. In Wis 
181, for example, the plagues of Egypt are described as the effect 
of God’s Adyos coming into play: 6 zavtodvvapyds cou Aoyos ar 
ovpavav . . . Eihos b£0 riv dvumdkpirov éxitayyv cov dépwv. In 
Wis 1°, again, the AdvOpwrxov avedtua codia, which cannot 
tolerate blasphemy, reacts against it: ére tOv vedpdv abrod (the 
blasphemer) pdprus 6 Oeds, Kal rhs Kapdias aitod éricKoros éAnO%s, 
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so that no muttering of rebellion is unmarked. Here the writer 
poetically personifies the revelation of God for a moment. ‘O 
Adyos tov Geod is God speaking, and speaking in words which 
are charged with doom and promise (37). The revelation, how- 
ever, is broader than the scripture ; it includes the revelation of 
God’s purpose in Jesus (11). The free application of 6 ddyos 
(rod Oe0d) in primitive Christianity is seen in 1 P 123, Ja 118f, 
quite apart from the specific application of the term to the 
person of Christ (Jn 1118). Here it denotes the Christian gospel 
declared authoritatively by men like the writer, an inspired 
message which carries on the OT revelation of God’s promises 
and threats, and which is vitally effective. No dead letter, this 
déyos! The rhetorical outburst in vv.!2" is a preacher’s equiva- 
lent for the common idea that the sense of God’s all-seeing 
scrutiny should deter men from evil-doing, as, ¢g., in Plautus 
(Captivi, ii. 2. 63, “est profecto deu’, qui quae nos gerimus 
auditque et uidet”). This had been deepened by ethical writers 
like Seneca (Z#. Ixxxiii. 1, ‘‘ nihil deo clusum est, interest animis 
nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit”), Epictetus (ii. 14. 11, 
ov gore Aabely avrov od povoy Tovodvta GAN ode Stavoovpevov 7 
évOvpovpevov), and the author of the Epistle of Aristeas (132-133: 
Moses teaches oru povos 6 beds ote . . . Kal ov6ev aitov AavOdve 
tov éml yqs ywouévwv tr avOpdirwv kpudios . . . Kav évvonOf ts 
kaxiav émireAciv, ovk av AdOo1, pH Ste Kal mpdgéas, and 210: the 
characteristic note of piety is 76 dvadapBdvev dre wavra Siaravtos 6 
Oeds evepyet Kal ywadoxer, Kal odfev dv AdOot adikov Toujoas 7) KaKOV 
épyacdpevos &vOpwros), as well as by apocalyptists like the author 
of Baruch (83°: He will assuredly examine the secret thoughts 
and that which is laid up in the secret chambers of all the 
members of man). But our author has one particular affinity. 
Take Philo’s interpretation of S.eiAev atta péoa in Gn 152°, 
Scripture means, he explains (gus ver. div. haeres, 26) that it 
was God who divided them, 76 rome? tr cvprdvtwv EavTod oye, 
ds els tiv déurdrny axovnbels axpry Siatpay oddérore Arye. TA yap 
aicOnra mdvra éredav péxpt Tay aropwv Kal eyomevwv dyepav 
SueECNOy, waAW dard TovTwv Ta Ady DewpyTa cis duvOyTovs Kat 
drreprypdpovs poipas apxerat diarpeiv obtos 6 royeds. He returns 
(in 48) to this analytic function of the Logos in God and man, 
and in De mutatione nominum (18) speaks of jxovyuévoy Kat dgdv 
Adyor, poaorevew Kat avalnretv exaora, txavov. Still, the Logos is 
romeds as the principle of differentiation in the universe, rather 
than as an ethical force ; and when Philo connects the latter with 
6 Adyos, as he does in guod deter. pot. 29, Cherud. 9, etc., 6 doyos 
is the human faculty of reason. Obviously, our author is using 
Philonic language rather than Philonic ideas. 

’Evepyys (for which B, by another blunder, has évapyys= 
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evidens) is not a LXX term, but denotes in Greek vital activity 
(cp. Schol. on Soph. Oced. Tyr. 45, fwoas dvti évepyerrépas). 
Neither is rouérepos a LXX term; the comparison of 6 Adyos to 
a sword arose through the resemblance between the tongue and 
a “dagger,” though pdxopa had by this time come to mean a 
sword of any size, whether long (fou¢aia) or short.1 The com- 
parative is followed (cp. Lk 168) by imép, as elsewhere by zapa, 
and the “cutting” power of 6 Adyos extends or penetrates to the 
innermost recesses of human nature—éxpi pepiopod uxis Kat 
tvedpatos,” éppav te kat pued@v (the conj. weAdv=limbs is neat 
but superfluous, for pveAGv was in the text known to Clem. 
Alex. guis dives, 41). D K here (as in 11%?) insert re before the 
first xai, but there is no idea of distinguishing the psychical and 
the physical spheres ; dppwv . . . wveAdy is merely a metaphorical 
equivalent for yuxjs Kal rvedparos. Mepiopds (only in LXX in 
Jb 1123, 2 Es 68) means here “ division,” not ‘‘ distribution” (2‘) ; 
the subtlest relations of human personality, the very border-line 
between the yvxy and the rvetya, all this is open to 6 Adyos. The 
metaphorical use of pveAdy in this sense is as old as Euripides, 
who speaks of px pds axpov pvedov Wuyns (fippolytus, 255). 
According to Philo (De Cherubim, 8. 9), the flaming sword of Gn 3% isa 
symbol either of the sun, as the swiftest of existences (circling the whole 
world in a single day), or of reason, dfuxwyrérarov yap Kal Oépyov déyos Kal 
pdducra 6 Tod airiov. Learn from the fiery sword, o my soul, he adds, 
to note the presence and power of this divine Reason, és ovdémore dryer 
Kivovpevos omovdn maon pos alpecw pwev TOY KadOy, puyhy Se Tov évaytiwv. 
But there is a still better parallel to the thought in Lucian’s account of the 
impression made by the address (6 Aéyos) of a philosopher: od yap é& émurodfjs 
ovd ws érvxev judy 6 Aéyos KablkeTo, Babeia dé Kal Kalpios ) wAnyh éyévero, 
kal uddra evaroxws évexOels 6 Aéyos adryy, el oldy Te elev, SiéxoWe Tiy Wuxhy 
(Wégr. 35). Only, Lucian proceeds to compare the soul of a cultured person 
to a target at which the words of the wise are aimed. Similarly, in pseudo- 
Phocylides, 124: 6Xov Tou Néyos avdpl Touwrepov éoTt oLdjpov, and Od. Sol. 


12°; for the swiftness of the Word is inexpressible, and like its expression is 
its swiftness and force, and its course knows no limit. 


The pepiopod . . . puedk@v passage is “a mere rhetorical 
accumulation of terms to describe the whole mental nature of 
man” (A. B. Davidson) ; the climax is xapdia, for what underlies 
human failure is xapdia movypa amiotias (312), and the writer’s 
warning all along has been against hardening the heart, ze. 
obdurate disobedience. Hence the point of kal kpituxds xrA. 
Kpuruxds is another of his terms which are classical, not religious ; 
it is used by Aristotle (Zth. Wik. vi. 10) of 4 otbveots, the in- 
telligence of man being xpitixy in the sense that it discerns. If 


1 The description was familiar to readers of the LXX, e.g. Pr 54 qxovnuevoy 
parry paxalpas diorduov. 

* The subtlety of thought led afterwards to the change of rvedJuaros into 
owparos (2. 38. 257. 547. 1245). 
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there is any distinction between évOupjoewy (évOuprcews C* D* W 
vt Lucifer) and évvowdy, it is between impulses and reflections, 
but contemporary usage hardly distinguished them; indeed 
evvoca Could mean “ purpose” as well as “conception.” The two 
words are another alliterative phrase for “thought and con- 
ception,” évvo.e, unlike éyOvunous, being a LXX term. 

In v.'8 kai obk Eotw kriois dpavys xTr., ktiois Means anything 
created (as in Ro 8*), and adrod is “‘God’s.” The negative side 
is followed by the positive, mdvra 8é yupvd Kal tetpayndiopéva. 
The nearest verbal parallel is in En 9° ravra évesridy cov davepa kal 
éxéhurra, where the context points as here to secret sins. The 
general idea was familiar ; ¢.g. (above, p. 55) “nihil deo clusum 
est, interest animis nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit.” 
Movy yap éeore Ged, Wuyi ideiv (Philo, de Abrahamo, 21). But 
what the writer had in mind was a passage like that in de Cherub. 
5, where Philo explains Dt 29% (ra xpurra kupiw td Oe6, Ta 82 
pavepa yevéres yvopiya) by arguing, yevnrds 52 ovdels ixavds yyduns 
adavos karey évOvunpma, povos dé 6 Oeds. Hence, he adds, the 
injunction (Nu 518) rv Wuxi “évavriov Tod Oeod orjoa” with 
head uncovered ; which means, the soul 76 cepdAaov doypa yupvw- 
Oetoav kal Tiy yvopny H KéxpyTat drapdiacbcioay, iv’ dWeor tals aKpt- 
Beordrars érixpileioa Tod adexdorov Oeod xrX., the closing description 
of God being 76 povw yupviv Wuxi ety dvvanévw. For yupva 
see also M. Aurel. 12? 6 Geds rdvra Ta iyyemoviKd yupva TOV SALKOV 
dyyeiwv . . . pg. Tetpaxyndropéva must mean something similar, 
“exposed” or “bared” (“‘aperta,” vg; mepavepwuéva, Hesych.). 

Though rpaxnAlfw does not occur in the LXX, the writer was familiar with 
it in Philo, where it suggests a wrestler ‘‘downing” his opponent by seizing 
his throat. How this metaphorical use of throttling or tormenting could yield 
the metaphorical passive sense of ‘‘ exposed,” is not easy to see. ‘The Philonic 
sense of ‘‘depressed”’ or ‘‘bent down” would yield here the meaning 
‘“abashed,” z.e. hanging down the head in shame (‘‘ conscientia male factorum 
in ruborem aguntur caputque mittunt,” Wettstein). But this is hardly ona 
level with yuuvd. The most probable clue is to be found in the practice of 
exposing an offender’s face by pushing his head back, as if the word were an 
equivalent for the Latin ‘‘resupinata” in the sense of ‘‘ manifesta,” The 
bending back of the neck produced this exposure. Thus when Vitellius was 
dragged along the Via Sacra to be murdered, it was ‘‘reducto coma capite, 
ceu noxii solent, atque etiam mento mucrone gladii subrecto, ut visendam 
praeberet faciem” (Suet. Vz, Voted. 17). 


In the last five words, mpés dv Hiv 6 MSyos, which are impressive 
by their bare simplicity, there is a slight play on the term Adyos 
here and in v.}2, although in view of the flexible use of the term, 
e.g. in 5!1 and 131”, it might be even doubtful if the writer intended 
more than a verbal assonance. The general sense of the phrase 
is best conveyed by “with whom we have to reckon.” (a) This 
rendering, “‘to whom we have to account (or, to render our ac- 
count),” was adopted without question by the Greek fathers from 
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Chrysostom (aid pédAAopev Sotvar edOivas trav mempayyevov) ON- 
wards, and the papyri support the origin of the phrase as a com- 
mercial metaphor ; ¢.g. OP. 11885 (A.D. 13) ds mpds oe Tod zeEpi 
tov dyvor|[Oevrwv] Ly[typaTos] éoo[uevov] (sc. Adyov), and Hibeh 
Papyri, 534 (246 B.C.) etpd otv adopodds ws mpds ae TOD Adyou 
écouevov. (b) The alternative rendering, “ with whom we have to 
do,” has equal support in Gk. usage ; e.g. in the LXX phrase Adyos 
pou pos oe (1 K 214, 2 K 9°) and in Jg 177 (uaxpdy eiow udwviov, 
Kal Adyov ovK exovow mpds avOpwrov). The former idea is pre- 
dominant, however, as the context suggests (cp. Ignat. ad Magn. 3, 
76 8¢ rovodrov od mpds odpxa 6 Adyos, GANG mpos Gedv Tov TA KpUpia 
eiddra), and includes the latter. It is plainly the view of the 
early anti-Marcionite treatise, which has been preserved among 
the works of Ephraem Syrus (cp. Preuschen, Zedtschrift fiir die 
neutest. Wissenschaft, 1911, pp. 243-269), where the passage is 
quoted from a text like this: as cal 6 HadAos Aéyer, Lav 6 Adyos 
Tod Oeod Kal Toudrepos irép Tacdv paxatpay Sicrouov, dvikvovmevov 
MEXpL peplopod mvevuaros Kal capKds, MEeXpL Apnav TE Kal wvEAav, 
kal xpitikds éotw évOupjoewv kal évvoidv Kapdias’ Kal ov éoTw 
ktiows addavyns évwmiov adrod, GAAG mdvra eudavy évbtov avrod, dre 
yupvot kat TerpaxnAcpévor eopev ev Tots 6POadpois abrovd exacTos 
npov AOyov air@ drodiddva, The rendering, “ who is our subject, 
of whom we are speaking” (zpés=with reference to, and jpiv 6 
Adyos as in 511), is impossibly flat. 

At this point the writer effects a transition to the main theme, 
which is to occupy him till 10}, z.e. Christ as dpxvepevs. He begins, 
however, by a practical appeal (vv.!+16) which catches up the 
ideas of 217-18 31, 


44s we have a great highpriest, then, who has passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to our confession ; for ours ts no high 
priest who ts incapable (uh Suv. as in 9°) of sympathizing with our weaknesses, 
but one who has been tempted in every respect like ourselves (sc. mpds huas), yet 
without sinning. \ So let us approach the throne of grace with confidence 
(uera mappyotas, 3°), that we may receive mercy and find grace to help us in 
the hour of need. 


Méyas is a favourite adjective for dpxvepevs in Philo,! but when 
the writer adds, €xovres ody dpxuepea peyav SrveAnAVOdTAa Tods 
ovpavous, he is developing a thought of hisown. The greatness 
of Jesus as dpyieped’s consists in his access to God not through 
any material veil, but through the upper heavens; he has pene- 
trated to the very throne of God, in virtue of his perfect self- 
sacrifice. This idea is not elaborated till later (cp. 61% 924), in 
the sacerdotal sense. But it has been already mentioned in 29 10, 
where Jesus the Son of God saves men by his entrance into the 
full divine glory. Kpartéyey here as in 618 with the genitive 


16 pev dh péyas dpxvepeds (de Somn. i. 38), even of the Logos. 
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(poroyids, see 31); in Paul it takes the accusative. The writer 
now (v.15) reiterates the truth of 21£; the exalted Jesus is well 
able to sympathize with weak men on earth, since he has shared 
their experience of temptation. It is put negatively, then posi- 
tively. XupmaOfoor is used of Jesus! as in Acta Pauli et Theclae, 
17 (Os povos cvverdOyoev thavwpévw Kdope); see below, on 10%, 
Origen (77 Matt. xiii. 2) quotes a saying of Jesus: 81a tovs dobev- 
otvtas HoOévovv Kal Oia Tovs wewSvras éreivwv Kal Sid Tos Subavras 
édipwv, the first part of which may go back to Mt 817 (airds tas 
doGeveias éAaBev) ; cp. also Mt 2535. Philo uses the term even 
of the Mosaic law (de spec. leg. ii. 13, TO 8¢ drdpws exovre ouve- 
wd@yoe), but here it is more than “to be considerate.” The aid 
afforded by Jesus as dpxvepevs is far more than official; it is 
inspired by fellow-feeling tats doOevetats jpav. ‘‘ Verius sentiunt 
qui simul cum externis aerumnis comprehendunt animi affectus, 
quales sunt metus, tristitia, horror mortis, et similes” (Calvin). 
These doOéveras are the sources of temptation. °H cdp€ dodevis, 
as Jesus had said to his disciples, warning them against tempta- 
tion. Jesus was tempted xara wdyra (217-18) Kad’ dpoidryta (a 
psychological Stoic term; the phrase occurs in OP. ix. 1202%4 
and BGU. 1028, in second-century inscriptions) xwpis épaprtias, 
without yielding to sin. Which is a real ground for encourage- 
ment, for the best help is that afforded by those who have stood 
where we slip and faced the onset of temptation without yielding 
to it. The special reference is to temptations leading to apostasy 
or disobedience to the will of God. It is true that xwpis dwaprias 
does exclude some temptations. Strictly speaking, xara mdyra is 
modified by this restriction, since a number of our worst tempta- 
tions arise out of sin previously committed. But this is not in 
the writer’s mind at all. He is too eager, to enter into any 
psychological analysis. 

Philo deduces from Ly 4° (uévov ov« dytixpus dvadiddoxwv, bre 6 mpds 
bAHGeray aoxepeds Kal wh Pevddvumos dueroxos duaprnudrwy éorly) that the 
ideal highpriest is practically sinless (de Vect¢mzs, 10) ; but this is a thought with 
which he wistfully toys, and the idea of the Logos as unstained by contact with 
the material universe is very different from this conception of Jesus as actually 
tempted and scatheless. Nor would the transference of the idea of messiah as 
sinless account for our writer’s view. To him and his readers Jesus is sinless, 
not in virtue of a divine prerogative, but as the result of a real human experience 
which proved successful in the field of temptation. 


Hence (v.!®) mpocepydpeOa obv peta mappnatas. Philo (guzs rer. 
div. haeres, 2) makes appyoia the reward of a good conscience, 
which enables a loyal servant of God to approach him frankly. 


1 Of God in 4 Mac 5” xara piow hui ovupmaber vouoleray 6 Tod Krlorns, 
but in the weaker sense of consideration. It is curious that 4 Mac., like 
Hebrews, uses the word twice, once of God and once of men (cp. 4 Mac 13” 
otrws 5} rolvuy kabeorynkvlas THs Puradedplas cuprabovens). 
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But here (cp. ERE. ii. 786) rappyoia is not freedom of utterance 
so much as resolute confidence (cp. on 3°). Our writer certainly 
includes prayer in this conception of approaching God, but it is 
prayer as the outcome of faith and hope. Seneca bids Lucilius 
pray boldly to God, if his prayers are for soundness of soul and 
body, not for any selfish and material end: ‘“audacter deum 
roga; nihil illum de alieno rogaturus es” (Z/. x. 4). But even 
this is not the meaning of wappyoia here. The Roman argues 
that a man can only pray aloud and confidently if his desires are 
such as he is not ashamed to have others hear, whereas the 
majority of people “whisper basest of prayers to God.” Our 
author does not mean “ palam” by zappyoia. 

Our approach (zpocepyopeOa: the verb in the sense of 
applying to a court or authority, e.g. in OP. 11198 rpoojdOopev 
TH Kpatioty BovAn, BG U. 1022) is T6 OpovG tis xdpitos, for grace 
is now enthroned (see 2%). For the phrase see Is 165 dvop§w67- 
oerar per éA€ovs Opdvos. Our author (cp. Introd. p. xlvii), like 
those who shared the faith of apocalyptic as well as of rabbinic 
piety, regarded heaven as God’s royal presence and also as the 
oxnvy where he was worshipped, an idea which dated from Is 
61 and Ps ag (cp. Mechilta on Ex 1517), though he only alludes 
incidentally (1222) to the worship of God by the host of angels 
in the upper sanctuary. He is far from the pathetic cry of 
Azariah (Dn 3°8): d« éorw év TO Kaipd tovTw . . . ovde Té70s TOD 
KapT@oa. évomidv cov Kat evpetvy €Xcos. He rather shares Philo’s 
feeling (de Exsecrat. g) that ot dvacwlouévor can rely upon the 
compassionate character of God (évi wey émvexeia Kal xpnororyte 
TOU Tapakadoupévov cvyyvaepnv Tpd Timwpias del TLHevros), though 
he regards this mercy as conditioned by the sacrifice of Jesus. 
The twofold object of the approach is (a) NapBdvew eXeos, which 
is used for the passive of éAe® (which is rare), and (4) xdpuw 
edpioxew xrX., an echo of the LXX phrase (eg. Gn 68) eipioxew 
xXdpw évavriov Kupiov (rod Geod). In the writer’s text (A) of the 
LXX, Prov 817 ran of d& éué Lyrodvres etpyoovor xdpuv.) Eis 
eUkatpov BoyPeray recalls tots qeipafouevors BoynOjoae in 218; it 
signifies “for assistance in the hour of need.” Evxapos means 
literally “seasonable,” as in Ps 10427 (Sodver tiv tpodyy adrois 
evxaipov), “fitting” or “opportune” (Zp. Aristeas, 203, 236). 
The “sympathy” of Jesus is shown by practical aid to the 
tempted, which is suitable to their situation, suitable above all 
because it is timely (evxaypoy being almost equivalent to év xaipd 

1 Aristotle argues that xdpes or benevolence must be spontaneous and 
disinterested ; also, that its value is enhanced by necessitous circumstances 
(Zorw dh xdpis, Kab? Hv 6 éxwv éyera Xdpuv Urroupyeiv Seoudvw wh dvTl Twos, 
pnd? Wa Te abrg rw brovpyobvre adN wv’ éxelvw tu’ weyddyn F ay F opddpa 


deouéva, 7) meyddov kal xadem@y, 7) év Katpots TovovTois, %) pdvos i) mpwros 7) 
parwra, Rhed, ii. 7. 2). 
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xpetas, Sir 8°). Philo (de sacrificantibus, 10) shows how God, for all 
his greatness, cherishes compassion (éAcov kal oikrov Aap Bdve Tov év 
évdciars dropwrdtwv) for needy folk, especially for poor proselytes, 
who, in their devotion to him, are rewarded by his help (xapaév 
ctpdpevor THs ert Tov Geov Katadvyis tiv dx abrod BoyOaav). But 
the best illustration of the phrase is in Aristides, Eis tov Sdpamw 
50: oe yap 5 mas Tus ev ravTi Kaipd BonOov kadel, Sdpamu. 

How widely even good cursives may be found supporting a wrong reading 
is shown by the evidence for mrpocepyducba : 6. 38. 88. 104. 177. 206*, 241. 
255. 263. 337- 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 487. 489. 623. 635. 639. 642. QI5. 
Q19. 920. 927. 1149. 1245. 1288. 1518. 1836. 1852. 1872. 1891. 2004. For 
@deos (the Hellenistic neuter, cp. Cronert’s Memoria Graeca Herculanensts, 
1761), the Attic €\eor (@\eos, masc.) is substituted by L and a few minuscules 
(Chrys. Theodoret). Bom. evpwuev. 


He now (51-1) for the first time begins to explain the qualifi- 
cations of the true dpyrepevs. 

(a) First, he must be humane as well as human: 

1 Every highpriest who ts selected from men and appointed to act on behalf 
of men in things divine, offering gifts and sacrifices for stn, * can deal gently 
with those who err through ignorance, since he himself is beset with weakness — 
3 which obliges him to present offerings for his own sins as well as for those of 
the People. 

(4) Second, he must not be self-appointed. 

4 Also, tt ts an office which no one elects to take for himself ; he ts called to 
tt by God, just as Aaron was. 

The writer now proceeds to apply these two conditions to Jesus, but he 
takes them in reverse order, beginning with (4). 

5 Similarly Christ was not ratsed to the glory of the priesthood by himself, 
but by Him who declared to him, 

“< Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father.” 

6 Just as elsewhere (év érépy, sc. Tomw) he says, 

“‘ Thou art a priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 

He then goes back to (a) : 

7 In the days of his flesh, with bitter cries and tears, he offered prayers 
and supplications to Him who was able to save him from death ; and he was 
heard, because of his godly fear. *® Thus, Son though he was, he learned by 
(af Gv=amd TovTwr &) all he suffered how to obey, * and by being thus perfected 
he became the source of eternal salvation for all who obey him, being desig- 
nated by God highpriest ‘‘ with the rank of Melchizedek.” 


Mas yap dpxtepeds (dealing only with Hebrew highpriests, 
and only with what is said of them in the LXX) é€ év@pdémey 
hapBavdpevos (Nu 8% AdBe Tors Aeveitas é« pécov vidv “Iopand) 
xaSioratar—passive, in the light of 778 (6 vduos yap avOparous 
KablaTyow apxvepets éxovTas doGévecav) and of the Philonic usage 
(e.g. de vit. Mosis, ii. 11, TO péAXovte Gpxrepet KaSioracOa). The 
middle may indeed be used transitively, as, ¢.g., in Eurip. Supplic. 
522 (rdAcpov 8 TovTov ok ey kafiorapat), and is so taken here 
by some (¢g. Calvin, Kypke). But 7a mpos tov Ody is an 
adverbial accusative as in 21’, not the object of xa@écrarau in an 
active sense. In 8wpd te kai Oucias, here as in 8° and 9%, the 
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writer goes back to the LXX (A) rendering of 1 K 8% (xai 76 
Sdpov kal ras Ovaias). The phrase recurs in Zp. Avisteas, 234 (od 
Sépors odde Ovoias), and is a generic term for sacrifices or offer- 
ings, without any distinction. The early omission of re (B D? 
K Lat boh pesh) was due to the idea that @vaias should be 
closely connected with épapruay (“ut offerat dona, et sacrificia pro 
peccatis,” vg). Instead of writing «is ro zpoodpépev, our author 
departs from his favourite construction of «is with the infinitive 
and writes tva mpoopépy, in order to introduce pertpromaéety 
Suvdpevos. This, although a participial clause, contains the lead- 
ing idea of the sentence. The dpyxuepevs is able to deal gently 
with the erring People whom he represents, since he shares 
their do0évera, their common infirmity or liability to temptation. 
MetptomraQety in v.? is a term coined by ethical philosophy. 
It is used by Philo to describe the mean between extravagant 
grief and stoic apathy, in the case of Abraham’s sorrow for the 
death of his wife (rd 6 pécov mpd T&v axpwv Edopevov petprorabety, 
De Abrah. 44); so Plutarch (Consol. ad Afoll, 22) speaks of rijs 
Kata pvow év Tovovros peTpioTabeias. But here it denotes 
gentleness and forbearance, the moderation of anger in a person 
who is provoked and indignant—as in Plut. de Cohid. ira, 10, 
dvaornoa S& Kal cool, Kal deicacGar Kai Kaprepnoat, mpadTyTos 
éort kal ovyyvapns Kat werpioTabeias. Josephus (Azzé. xii. 3. 2) 
praises this quality in Vespasian and Titus (uerpiorabycdvtwv), 
who acted magnanimously and generously towards the unruly 
Jews; Dionysius Halicarnassus accuses Marcius (Azz. 8. 529) 
of lacking 76 ebdudAAaKrov Kal perpiorafés, drdre Ov dpyfs TO 
yevorro. Andsoon. The term is allied to zpaérys. The sins 
of others are apt to irritate us, either because they are repeated 
or because they are flagrant; they excite emotions of disgust, 
impatience, and exasperation, and tempt us to be hard and harsh 
(Gal 61). The thought of excess here is excessive severity rather 
than excessive leniency. The objects of this petpromaGety are 
Tois dyvoodow Kal TAavwpévos, Zé. people who sin through yield- 
ing to the weaknesses of human nature. For such offenders 
alone the pzacu/a of atonement-day (which the writer has in mind) 
availed. Those who sinned ékxouctws (107°), not dxovoiws, were 
without the pale; for such presumptuous sins, which our writer 
regards specially under the category of deliberate apostasy (3!2 
106), there is no pardon possible. The phrase here is practi- 
cally a hendiadys, for rots é€ dyvoias thavwpmévors: the People err 
through their dyvoww. Thus dyvoety becomes an equivalent for 
duwaprdave (Sir 23? etc.), just as the noun dyvéyya comes to 
imply sin (cp. 9’ and Jth 5” «i weév éorw dyvoqua. ev 76 Aad TotTo 
Kal dpaptdvover eis Tov Hedy abrav, with Tebt. Pap. 1244 (118 B.c.) 
and 5°—a proclamation by king Euergetes and queen Cleopatra 
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declaring ‘‘an amnesty to all their subjects for all errors, crimes,” 
etc., except wilful murder and sacrilege). In the Martyr. Pauli, 
4, the apostle addresses his pagan audience as dvdpes of dvres ev 
TH dyvocia Kal TH wavy Tavry. 

(a) Strictly speaking, only such sins could be pardoned (Lv 4? 52): 22, 
Nu 15”51, Dt 17?) as were unintentional. Wilful sins were not covered by 
the ordinary ritual of sacrifice (1076, cp. Nu 121), 

(4) The term mepfxetpat only occurs in the LXX in Ep. Jer. 23. 57 and 
in 4 Mac 12° (rd deoud mepcxeluevov), and in both places in its literal sense 
(Symm. Is 611°), asin Ac 28%. But Seneca says of the body, ‘‘ hoc quoque 
natura ut quemdam vestem animo circumdedit” (Zzst. 92), and the meta- 
phorical sense is as old as Theocritus (23'% 14 gedye & dard xpas UBpw ras 
épyas meptkelwevos). 

The dpxvepeds, therefore (v.°), requires to offer sacrifice for 
his own sins as well as for those of the People, xaOas mept tod 
haod obtw kal wept éautod. This twofold sacrifice is recognized 
by Philo (de wit. Moss, ii. 1), who notes that the holder of the 
iepwotvn must éml reAclors iepots beseech God for blessing 
avT®d Te Kal THS dpxouévors. The regulations for atonement-day 
(Lv 16°17) provided that the dpx:epevs sacrificed for himself and 
his household as well as for the People (kat rpoodéea "Aapav tov 
pooxov Tov Tepi THS Guaptias airod Kal éfiAdcerau mepl aitod Kal 
TOD Olkov adrod . . . Kal Tepl Taos TVaywy7s vidv Iopaydr). But 
our author now turns from the idea of the solidarity between 
priest and People to the idea of the priest’s commission from 
God. Thy typ (in v.*) means position or office, as often, eg. 
éxitporos AapBaver tavryy tiv TYunv (7.e. Of supervising the house- 
hold slaves), Arist. Pol. i. 7, Tywas yap A€yomev civar Tas dpyds, 7. 
ili, 10, wepl Tay dpyiepewy THs T Hp§avTo Kal Ticw eeote THS TYLAS 
ravTys petadauBdvev, Joseph. Anz. xx. Io. I. “ANNA (sc. Aap- 
Baver) kadovpevos, but takes it when (or, as) he is called. The 
terseness of the phrase led to the alteration (C* L) of aAAd into 
GN 6 (as in v.5). KaOdomep kat “Aapdy. In Josephus (Azz. iii. 
8. 1), Moses tells the Israelites, viv & airds 6 Geds "Aapdva rips 
TLLNS TAVTNS détov éxpwe Kal TovTov npyTrat tepéa. 

arept (before &paptiéy in v.°) has been changed to dep in C* D¢ K L ete, 
(conforming to 51). There is no difference in meaning (cp. wept, Mt 26%= 
trep, Mk. and Lk.), for rept (see 10% §: 18: 96 73") has taken over the sense 


of Urrep. 
For xabdéomep (x* A B D* 33) inv.4, 8 DOK LP W6, 1288. 1739 read 
the more obvious xaOdmep (C ? syr*! Chrys. Cyr. Alex. Procopius: xa0ds). 


In v.® odx éautdv eSdgacev, while the term dda was specially 
applicable to the highpriestly office (cf. 2 Mac 147 dev dqedé- 
pevos THY TpoyoveKiy ddEav, Aéyw OH THY dpxLepwovyyy), the phrase 
is quite general, as in the parallel Jn 8°. The following yevy- 
@fvac is an epexegetic infinitive, which recurs in the Lucan 
writings (Lk 154 72, Ac 15!) and in the earlier Psalter of Solo- 
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mon (278 49 etc.). After 4d’ we must supply some words like 
autov éddgacev. 

The argument runs thus: We have a great dpxvepeds, Jesus 
the Son of God (4}), and it is as he is Son that he carries out 
the vocation of dpyuepe’s. There is something vital, for the 
writer’s mind, in the connexion of dpyxvepevs and Yids. Hence he 
quotes (v.5) his favourite text from Ps 27 before the more apposite 
one (in v.®°) from Ps 1104, implying that the position of divine 
Son carried with it, in some sense, the réle of dpxvepeds. This 
had been already suggested in 17-3 where the activities of the 
Son include the purification of men from their sins. Here the 
second quotation only mentions iepevs, it is true; but the writer 
drew no sharp distinction between tepeds and dpyxiepevs. In 
kata THs Ta€ MeAxuoedéx, tags for the writer, as 7!° proves 
(kara THY duoudrnTa MeAxioedéx), has a general meaning ;1 Jesus 
has the rank of a Melchizedek, he is a priest of the Melchizedek 
sort or order, though in the strict sense of the term there was no 
Ta&is or succession of Melchizedek priests. 

Tdés in the papyri is often a list or register ; in OP. 1266%4 (a.D. 98) 
év réée. means ‘‘in the class” (of people). It had acquired a sacerdotal 
nuance, ¢.g. Michel 735125! (the regulations of Antiochus 1.), 8oris re av 


borépur xpbven Trdiw Ad4By Tavrnv, and occasionally denoted a post or office 
(e.g. Tebt. P 2978, A.D. 123). 


“Os xtX. Some editors (eg. A. B. Davidson, Liinemann, 
Peake, Hollmann) take vv.7!0 as a further proof of (4). But 
the writer is here casting back to (a), not hinting that the 
trying experiences of Jesus on earth proved that his vocation was 
not self-sought, but using these to illustrate the thoroughness 
with which he had identified himself with men. He does this, 
although the parallel naturally broke down at one point. Indeed 
his conception of Christ was too large for the categories he had 
been employing, and this accounts for the tone and language of 
the passage. (a) Jesus being xwpis duaprias did not require to 
offer any sacrifices on his own behalf; and (4) the case of 
Melchizedek offered no suggestion of suffering as a vital element 
in the vocation of an dpxvepeds. As for the former point, while 
the writer uses tpooevéyxas in speaking of the prayers of Jesus, 
this is at most a subconscious echo of zpoodépew in vv.) ; there 
is no equivalent in Jesus to the sacrifice offered by the OT 
apxiepevs, wept €avTod . . . wept duaptiav. The writer starts with 
his parallel, for év rats jjmépaus THs capkds abrod corresponds to 
mepixcitar doGeverav (v.”); but instead of developing the idea of 
sympathy in an official (uerprorabety Suvdpevos KrX.), he passes to 
the deeper idea that Jesus qualified himself by a moral discipline 


1 As in 2 Mac 938 émisrodyv exovoay ixernplas rdéuv, Ep. Arist. 69, 
Kpnmtdos éxovea rat. 
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to be dpxvepevs in a pre-eminent sense. He mentions the prayers 
and tears of Jesus here, as the faith of Jesus in 2!%, for the 
express purpose of showing how truly he shared the lot of man 
on earth, using Sejoets Te kat ixetnplas, a phrase which the writer 
may have found in his text (A) of Jb 40?2@” Senos at txernpias, 
but which was classical (e.g. Isokrates, de Pace, 46, 7odXas 
ixerypias kal Sejoes Tovovpevor). “Ixernpia had become an equiva- 
lent for ixeoia, which is actually the reading here in 1 (Sejoes re 
kat txeoias). The phrase recurs in a Ptolemaic papyrus (Brunet 
de Presle et E. Egger’s Papyrus Grecs du Muste du Louvre, 27°"), 
xatpew oe GG pera Senoews Kai ixereias, though in a weakened 
sense. The addition of werd kpavyfs (here a cry of anguish) 
ioxupas kal Saxpdwy may be a touch of pathos, due to his own 
imagination,! or suggested by the phraseology of the 22nd psalm, 
which was a messianic prediction for him (cp. above, 2!*) as for 
the early church; the words of v.? in that psalm would hardly 
suit (kexpdgouar nuépas mpds oe Kat ov eicaxovoyn), but phrases 
like that of v.° (rpos o& éxéxpagav kat éowOnoav) and v.» (ev ro 
Kexpayévar pre TOs abTov éryxovcév pov) might have been in his 
mind. Tears were added before long to the Lucan account of 
the passion, at 22 (Epiph. Amcor. 31, dAAG “Kal exhavoey” KeEtTaL 
év TG kata Aovkay edayyedlw év rois adiopFdrous avtvypddos). It 
is one of the passages which prove how deeply the writer was 
impressed by the historical Jesus ; the intense faith and courage 
and pitifulness of Jesus must have deeply moved his mind. He 
seeks to bring out the full significance of this for the saving 
work of Jesus as Son. His methods of proof may be remote and 
artificial, to our taste, but the religious interest which prompted 
them is fundamental. No theoretical reflection on the qualifica- 
tion of priests or upon the dogma of messiah’s sinlessness could 
have produced such passages as this. 


Later Rabbinic piety laid stress on tears, e.g. in Sohar Exod. fol. 5. 19, 
‘* Rabbi Jehuda said, all things of this world depend on penitence and 
prayers, which men offer to God (Blessed be He!), especially if one sheds 
tears along with his prayers”; and in Synopsis Sohar, p. 33, n. 2, ‘‘ There 
are three kinds of prayers, entreaty, crying, and tears, Entreaty is offered 
in a quiet voice, crying with a raised voice, but tears are higher than all.” 


In dd ris edAaPelas, the sense of edAaPeia in 12% and of 
eda BeicOa in 117 shows that do here means “on account of” 
(as is common in Hellenistic Greek), and that dé rijs cida Betas 
must be taken, as the Greek fathers took it, “on account of his 
reverent fear of God,” pro sua reverentia (vg), “because he had 


1 Like that of Hos 124, where tears are added to the primitive story (Gn 
32°65) of Jacob’s prayer (évloxvcev peta adyyédou Kal AOvvdcOn* éxdavoay Kal 
édenOnody pov). In 2 Mac 11° the Maccabean army pera ddupudy kal daxptwv 
ixérevoy Tov KUptoy. 
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God in reverence” (Tyndale; “in honoure,” Coverdale). The 
writer is thinking of the moving tradition about Jesus in Geth- 
semane, which is now preserved in the synoptic gospels, where 
Jesus entreats God to be spared death: “ABB 6 rarijp, rdvra 
dward cou apéveyKe TO ToTYpLov am’ éuod Todro (Mk 14°), This 
repeated supplication corresponds to the “‘ bitter tears and cries.” 
Then Jesus adds, ddd’ od ti éy® OedAw, dAAG ti ov. This is his 
eiAad Bea, the godly fear which leaves everything to the will of 
God. Such is the discipline which issues in izaxoy. Compare 
Ps. Sol 68 kat Kipios eiojxovoe mpocevyny travTos év PdBw Geod. 

(a) The alternative sense of ‘‘fear” appears as early as the Old Latin 
version (d=exauditus a metu). This meaning of evAaBela (Beza: ‘‘liberatus 
ex metu”’) occurs in Joseph. Azz. xi. 6. 9, evAaBelas abryv (Esther) darodiwy, 
Indeed cvAaBela (cp. Anz, 359) and its verb evAaBetoPac are common in this 
sense; cp. ¢g. 2 Mac 88 ui xaramdayhvar Tots deculors unde evraBetoPar 
Thy... TodruTAnOelay: Sir 41° wh edrAaBod Kpiwa Savdrov: Wis 178 obra 
karayédacrov evdBeray évdcovv. But here the deeper, religious sense is more 
relevant to the context. ‘‘ In any case the answer consisted . . . in courage 
given to face death. . . . The point to be emphasized is, not so much that 
the prayer of Jesus was heard, as that it ~eeded to be heard” (A. B. Buuce, 
p- 186). 

(6) Some (é.g. Linden in Studien und Kritiken, 1860, 753{., and Blass, 
§ 211) take do ris evAaBelas with what follows ; this was the interpretation of 
the Peshitto (‘‘and, although he was a son, he learned obedience from fear 
and the sufferings which he bore”’). But the separation of dd ris evaBelas 


from d¢ Gy and the necessity of introducing a «at before the latter phrase 
point to the artificiality of this construction. 


In v.28 kaimep dv vids (kairep being used with a participle as 
in 7° 1217) means, “Son though he was,” not “son though he 
was.” The writer knows that painful discipline is to be expected 
by all who are sons of God the Father; he points out, in 125, 
that every son, because he is a son, has to suffer. Here the 
remarkable thing is that Jesus had to suffer, not because but 
although he was vids, which shows that Jesus is Son in a unique 
sense; as applied to Jesus vids means something special. As 
divine vids in the sense of 11", it might have been expected that 
he would be exempt from such a discipline. “Os . . . ZuaOev 

. brakoyy is the main thread of the sentence, but kalmep dy 
vids attaches itself to €uafev «rd. rather than to the preceding 
participles mpooevéyxas and eicaxoucbeis (Chrys. Theophyl.). 
With a daring stroke the author adds, duadev ag Sv 2nabe thy 
dmaxoyy. The paronomasia goes back to a common Greek 
phrase which is as old as Aeschylus (Agam. 177f.), who de- 


scribes Zeus as tov wdGe pdbos Oévta Kupiws éyev, and tells how 
(W. Headlam)— 


“The heart in time of sleep renews 
Aching remembrance of her bruise, 
And chastening wisdom enters wills that most refuse” — 
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which, the poet adds, is a sort of xdpis Biawos from the gods. 
This moral doctrine, that dos brings pdOos, is echoed by 
Pindar (Zsthm. i. 40, 6 rovyjoas 8% vow Kat mpopdbevav péper) and 
other writers, notably by Philo (de vit. Mos. iii. 38, rodvrovs od 
Noyos GAN’ Epya wadeder’ rafdvres eloovtar rd euodv adevdes, eel 
paGovres otk eyvwoav: de spec. leg. iii. 6, tv’ ek Tod rabeiv pdOy 
KT. : de somn. ii. 15, 8 rabdv axpiBds Euabev, dtr Tod Oeod (Gn 
50!) éoriv). But in the Greek authors and in Philo it is almost 
invariably applied to “the thoughtless or stupid, and to open and 
deliberate offenders” (Abbott, Dzat. 3208a), to people who can 
only be taught by suffering. Our writer ventures, therefore, to 
apply to the sinless Jesus an idea which mainly referred to young 
or wilful or undisciplined natures. The term émaxoj only occurs 
once in the LXX, at 2S 22°6 (kai taxon cov érAnbuvey pe, A), 
where it translates my. The general idea corresponds to that 


of 10° below, where Jesus enters the world submissively to do 
the will of God, a vocation which involved suffering and self- 
sacrifice. But the closest parallel is the argument of Paul in Ph 
2°8, that Jesus, born in human form, érazreivwoev éavrov yevdmevos 
tmynkoos (sc. TO Ged) wéxpt Oavdrov, and the conception of the 
tmakoy of Jesus (Ro 51%) in contrast to the wapaxoy of Adam. 
What our writer means to bring out here, as in 2%, is the 
practical initiation of Jesus into his vocation for God and men. 
‘* Wherever there is a vocation, growth and process are inevi- 
table. . . . Personal relations are of necessity relations into which 
one grows; the relation can be fully and practically constituted 
only in the practical exercise of the calling in which it is involved. 
So it was with Christ. He had, so to speak, to work Himself 
into His place in the plan of salvation, to go down among the 
brethren whom He was to lead to glory and fully to identify 
Himself with them, not of course by sharing their individual 
vocation, but in the practice of obedience in the far harder 
vocation given to Him. That obedience had to-be learned, not 
because His will was not at every moment perfect ... but 
simply because it was a concrete, many-sided obedience” (W. 
Robertson Smith, Zxfosztor*, ii. pp. 425, 426). TedewwOets in v.9 
recalls and expands the remark of 2°, that God “perfected” 
Jesus by suffering as tov dpxnyov tis cwrnpias airy, and the 
argument of 21718, The writer avoids the technical Stoic terms 
mpoxomrew and mpoxory. He prefers reAcotv and redeiwors, not 
on account of their associations with the sacerdotal consecration 
of the OT ritual, but in order to suggest the moral ripening 
which enabled Jesus to offer a perfect self-sacrifice, and also 
perhaps with a side-allusion here to the death-association of 
these terms. 
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Philo (de Abrah, 11) observes that nature, instruction, and practice are the 
three things essential rpds rehecéryta Tod Bid, odre yap didackaNlay dvev 
dicews 7) doxhoews TeNeLwO vat Suvarov ovre Pious emi wépas éotly €dOciv ixavyh 
dixa Tov wader. 


Airtos cwrnpias was a common Greek phrase. Thus Philo 
speaks of the brazen serpent as atrios cwrnpias yevouevos Tavtedods 
trois Ocacapévors (de Agric. 22), Aeschines (tn Ctesiph. 57) has 
THS pev CwTnplav TH woAEL TOds Deodrs airiovs yeyevyjmevous, and in 
the de Mundo, 3984, the writer declares that it is fitting for God 
airwov te yiverOar Tois éxi THS yns owrypias. wtypia aiwvios is 
a LXX phrase (Is 451”), but not in the sense intended here 
(cp. 28). The collocation of Jesus learning how to obey God 
and of thus proving a saviour tots éwaKxovouow ait is remarkable. 
At first sight there is a clue to the sense in Philo, who declares 
that “the man who is morally earnest,” receiving God’s kingdom, 
‘does not prove a source of evil to anyone (atruos yivera), but 
proves a source of the acquisition and use of good things for all 
who obey him” (z@ou rots indo, de Abrah. 45). This refers 
to Abraham, but to the incident of Gn 23%, not to that of 
Melchizedek ; Philo is spiritualizing the idea of the good man as 
king, and the taryxdo. are the members of his household under 
his authority. The parallel is merely verbal. Here by maéow 
tots bmaxovouow attG the writer means of muredcavres (4%), but 
with a speciai reference to their loyalty to Christ. Disobedience 
to Christ or to God (3!8 4°14) is the practical expression of 
disbelief. It is a refusal to take Christ for what he is, as God’s 
appointed dpxtepeds. The writer then adds (v.!°) mpocayopeudetis 
Gmd Tod Oeod dpxvepeds Kata Thy tag MeAyxioedéx, in order to 
explain how, thus commissioned, he brought the cwrypia aiwvios. 
The paragraph is thus rounded off, like that of vv.* 6, with a 
reference to the Melchizedek priesthood, which the writer regards 
as of profound importance, and to which he now proposes to 
advance. Though zpocayopevw is not used in this sense (“ hail,” 
“ designate”) in the LXX, the usage is common in Hellenistic 
writings like 2 Maccabees (1°° 47 1o®) and Josephus (eg. «. 
Apion. i. 311). But the Melchizedek type of priesthood is not 
discussed till 629 7%. The interlude between 51° and 620 is 
devoted to a stirring exhortation ; for this interpretation of the 
Son as priest is a piece of yvéous which can only be imparted 
to those who have mastered the elementary truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the writer feels and fears that his readers are 
still so immature that they may be unable or unwilling to grasp 
the higher and fuller teaching about Christ. The admonition 
has three movements of thought, 511-14, 618, and 69-19, 


1) On this point I (jpiv, plural of authorship, as 2°) have a great deal to say, 
which it ts hard to make intelligible to you. For (kal ydp=etenim) you have 
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grown dull of hearing. ™ Though by this time you should be teaching other 
people, you still need someone to teach you once more the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of the divine revelation. You are in need of milk, not of solid food. 
18 ( Kor anyone who ts fed on milk ts unskilled in moral truth 3 he ts! a mere 
babe. 14 Whereas solid food ts for the mature, for those who have their 
Saculties trained by exercise to distinguish good and evil.) 6: Let us pass on 
then to what ts mature, leaving elementary Christian doctrine behind, instead 
of laying the foundation over again with repentance from dead works, with 
Jaith in God, * with instruction about ablutions and the laying on of hands, 
about the resurrection of the dead and eternal punishment. * With God’s 
permission we will take this step. 


Nept 06 (ze. on dpxrepeds Kata tHv Tadéw M.) modds KA. (v.22). 
The entire paragraph (vv.!-!4) is full of ideas and terms current 
in the ethical and especially the Stoic philosophy of the day. 
Thus, to begin with, zoAvs (sc. €or) 6 Myos is a common literary 
phrase for ‘‘there is much to say”; e.g. Dion. Hal. ad Amm. 
i. 3, ToAVS yap 6 mept adrav Adyos, and Lysias im Pancleonem, 11, 
doa pev ody airdbe eppyOy, moAdds av ein por AOyos Senyeio Bar. 
TloAvs and dvoepynvevros are separated, as elsewhere adjectives 
are (e.g. 21"). For the general sense of Suceppyveutos Aéyew, see 
Philo, de migrat. Abrah. 18, js ta pev GAAa pakpotépwv H Kara 
Tov mapévTa Kapov Setrar Adywv Kat brepOereov, and Dion. Halic. 
de Comp. viii. wept Gv kal modds 6 Adyos Kai Babeia 7 Oewpia. 
Avoeppvevtos occurs in an obscure and interpolated passage of 
Philo’s de Somniis (i. 32, ddXéxtw te kal Svoepynve’tw Oéa), and 
Artemidorus (Oxeirocr. iii. 67, ot dverpou . . . Touxidot Kat moAXots 
dvcepyyvevror) uses it of dreams. "Emet xrd. (explaining dvcepyn- 
vevrot) for the fault lies with you, not with the subject. Nw@pds 
only occurs once in the LXX, and not in this sense (Pr 22” 
dvdpdor vwbpois, tr. WN); even in Sir 4% 111? it means no more 
than slack or backward (as below in 6%). It is a common 
Greek ethical term for sluggishness, used with the accusative or 
the (locative) dative. With dxoy it denotes dulness. The literal 
sense occurs in Heliodorus (v. 10: éy® pév otv yoOduyv... 
Téxa pév mov Kat d¢ HAtkiay vwOpdrepos dv tiv axojv’ vocos yap 
dAXowv Te Kal &rdv 7d yjpas), and the metaphorical sense of dxoat 
is illustrated by Philo’s remark in guds rer. div. haer. 3: év diydxous 
dvdpiaow, ols Sra pev eorwy, dxoal 8 ovK everow. 

Why (kai ydp, v.12), the writer continues, instead of being 
teachers you still need a teacher. For xpe‘a with the article and 
infinitive (rod 8i8dcxew 2 xrA.), cp. the similar use of xpéwv in OP. 
148825, In what follows, twd, the masculine singular, gives a 
better sense than riva, the neuter plural. ‘‘ Ye again have need 
of (one) to teach you what are the elements” (sah boh); but it 


1 D* inserts dxujvy (Mt 1536) between ydp and éorw: ‘he is s¢z// a mere 
babe.” Blass adopts this, for reasons of rhythm. 
2 r912 and Origen read (with 462) d.ddoxeo@a, and omit duds, 
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is the elementary truths themselves, not what they are, that need 
to be taught. Té ororxeta here means the ABC or elementary 
principles (see Burton’s Galatians, pp. 510f.), such as he men- 
tions in 6-2, He defines them further as tis dpxiis tév hoytwv 
eos, where ra Aoyia Oeod means not the OT but the divine 
revelation in general, so that 7a o. t. dpxjs corresponds to the 
Latin phrase “prima elementa.” The words é¢detdovtes etvat 
Si8doxador simply charge the readers with backwardness. “The 
expression, ‘to be teachers,’ affirms no more than that the 
readers ought to be ripe in Christian knowledge. Once a man 
is ripe or mature, the qualification for teaching is present ” 
(Wrede, p. 32). The use of the phrase in Greek proves that it 
is a general expression for stirring people up to acquaint them- 
selves with what should be familiar. See Epict. Zuchir. 51, 
motov obv ért duddoKadov mpoodokas; . . . ovK ere et peipaxiov, GAAG 
évyp 75n téXeos. It was quite a favourite ethical maxim in 
antiquity. Thus Cyrus tells the Persian chiefs that he would be 
ashamed to give them advice on the eve of battle: ofda yap tuds 
Taita émioTapevous Kal peweXeTnKdTas Kal aoKovvtas dia TéAous 
oldmrep éyd, wore Kav aAXous eixdtws av diddoKorre (Cyrop. iii. 3. 
35). Similarly we have the remark of Aristophanes in Plato, 
Sympos. 189d, éyo obv wepdcopor piv eionyjoacbar tiv Sivopw 
avrod, tuets O€ THv GAAwY diddoKaror évecGe, and the reply given 
by Apollonius of Tyana to a person who asked why he never put 
questions to anybody: dre peipdxiov dv elyryca, viv dé ov xp7 
(ntety ddA SiddoKev & evpynxa (Philostratus, Vita Apoll. i. 17). 
Seneca tells Lucilius the same truth: ‘ quousque disces ? iam et 
praecipe (ZZ. 33°). Thus the phrase here offers no support 
whatever to any theories about the readers of Ilpés “EGpaious 
being a group of teachers, or a small, specially cultured com- 
munity. The author, himself a dddoxados, as he is in possession 
of this mature yvéors, is trying to shame his friends out of their 
imperfect grasp of their religion. That is all. [Teydévate xpetav 
éxovtes is a rhetorical variant for xpe‘av éyere, due to the writer’s 
fondness for yeyéva. If there is any special meaning in the 
larger phrase, it is that detected by Chrysostom, who argues that 
the writer chose it deliberately: rovréorw, tyuets nOeAjoare, iets 
Eavtovds eis TodTO KaTeoTHOATE, cis Ta’TNV THY xpeiav. They are 
responsible for this second childhood of theirs. The comparison } 
of milk and solid food is one of the most common in Greek 

1 Origen (Phzlocalia, xviii. 23) uses this passage neatly to answer Celsus, 
who had declared that Christians were afraid to appeal to an educated and 
intelligent audience. He quotes 51% as well as 1 Co 3%, arguing that in 
the light of them it must be admitted jets, don SUvamis, mdvTa mpdrropev 
vrép Tov dpoviuwy avdpav vyevéoOar Tov cUdANOYov Huav* Kal Ta év Huivy uddora 


kana kal Oeia Tore TO\Udmev ev Tots mpds Td Kowdy Siadrdyos pépew els pécor, 
> a an n 
8r evmopodmey cuverdv dxpoaTar. 
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ethical philosophy, as in Epictetus, e.g. ii. 16. 39, ob OéXes 45H 
os 7d, motdia droyadakticOjvar Kal drrecOar tpopys oTepewrépas, 
and ili. 24. 9, ov« daoyahaxticopey nn of? éavrovs, and parti- 
cularly in Philo. A characteristic passage from the latter writer 
is the sentence in de agvic. 2: éret dé vyrios pev éote yada tTpodpn, 
tereiors S€ TH ex wupdv Téupata, Kal Woyns yadaxrwders pev dv 
elev tpopat Kara THv madiKny HALtkiay Ta THs éyKvKAiov povotKis 
mporaidevpara, TéAcar dé Kai dvdpdow éumpereis al dia Ppovycews 
Kal cwppootwys Kat drdons dperns dpyyjoes. Our writer adopts 
the metaphor, as Paul had done (1 Co 3}!-?), and adds a general 
aside (vv.18- 14) in order to enforce his remonstrance. He does 
not use the term yv@ous, and the plight of his friends is not due 
to the same causes as operated in the Corinthian church, but 
he evidently regards his interpretation of the priesthood of Christ 
as mature instruction, oreped tpopy. “O petéxwv yddaktos is one 
whose only food (eréxerv as in 1 Co 10!” etc.) is milk; dmeupos 
is “inexperienced,” and therefore “ unskilled,” in Aédyou S:Kxavo- 
otvys—an ethical phrase for what moderns would call “ moral 
truth,” almost as in Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 31, dvnp Si8doKados taév 
malowv, os édidacKey dpa Tos Taidas THY SiKatocvvynv KTA., Or in M. 
Aurelius xi. 10, xii. 1. Thus, while 8txatoodvn here is not a 
religious term, the phrase means more than (a) “incapable of 
talking correctly ” (Delitzsch, B. Weiss, von Soden), which is, no 
doubt, the mark of a vos, but irrelevant in this connexion ; 
or (0) “incapable of understanding normal speech,” such as 
grown-up people use (Riggenbach). Tedelwv 8é «rd. (v.14). The 
clearest statement of what contemporary ethical teachers meant by 
réXeos as mature, is (cp. p. 70) in Epict. Lchirid. 51, ‘how long 
(cis roto ért xpévov) will you defer thinking of yourself as worthy 
of the very best ...? You have received the precepts you 
ought to accept, and have accepted them. Why then do you 
still wait for a teacher (8dacKadov mpocdoxas), that you may put 
off amending yourself till he comes? You are a lad no longer, 
you are a full-grown man now (ov« éru «i peipdxvov, ddAd dvijp 
non Tédewos). . . . Make up your mind, ere it is too late, to live 
&s TéAevov Kat mpoxdrrovta.” Then he adds, in words that recall 
He 121: ‘and when you meet anything stiff or sweet, glorious 
or inglorious, remember that viv 6 éyov kal ydy mépeote ra 
OdAvpma.” As Pythagoras divided his pupils into vyjmo and 
réXevot, SO Our author distinguishes between the immature and 
the mature (cp. 1 Co 2° év rots tedetos, 31 vyrious). In 8a Thy 
dé (vg. “ pro consuetudine ”) he uses ets much as does the writer 
of the prologue to Sirach (ixavny eEw Tepirornodpevos), for facility 
or practice. It is not an equivalent for mental faculties here, 


1 «¢ Firma quaedam facilitas quae apud Graecos és nominatur” (Quint. 
Instit. Orat. 10. 1). 
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but for the exercise of our powers. These powers or faculties 
are called ra aio@ythpia. AicOyryjpiov was a Stoic term for an 
organ of the senses, and, like its English equivalent “ sense,” 
easily acquired an ethical significance, as in Jer 4! 74. aicOynrypia 
THs Kapdias pov. The phrase yeyupvacpéva aicOytipia may be 
illustrated from Galen (de dign. puls. iii. 2, ds pev yap av ebaoOnrd- 
tarov dicw Te Kal 76 aicOytnpiov éxn yeyvpvacpévoy ikavOs . . . 
otros av dpioros ely yvbpwv Tov évrds broKepéveoy, and de complexu, 
ii, : Aedoyirpévov pev eotw dvdpds Tods Noyropors ods elpyKa Kal 
yeyopvacpéva THY alaOnow ev roAAH TH KaTa pépos eurrerpia KTA.), 
yeyvpvaopéva being a perfect participle used predicatively, like 
meputevpevny in Lk 138, and yeyupvacpévoyv above. Compare 
what Marcus Aurelius (iii. 1) says about old age; it may come 
upon us, bringing not physical failure, but a premature decay of 
the mental and moral faculties, ¢.g., of self-control, of the sense 
of duty, kal dca rovadra Aoyiopod ovyyeyupvacpevov mavy. xpycet. 
Elsewhere (ii. 13) he declares that ignorance of moral distinctions 
(dyvoua ayabdv Kat xaxéy) is a blindness as serious as any inability 
to distinguish black and white. ‘The power of moral discrimina- 
tion (mpds Sidxprow kahod te kat kako’) is the mark of maturity, 
in contrast to childhood (cp. eg. Dt 199 wav madiov véov doris 
ovk oldev ojpepov ayabov 7 Kaxdv). Compare the definition of 
76 jOuxdv in Sextus Empiricus (Hyp. Pyrrh. iii. 168): dep Soxet 
mept THv Sudkpiow TOV TE KaA@Y Kal KaKOV Kal ddvaddpwv KaTa- 
yiyver Bau. 

In spite of Resch’s arguments (Zexte u. Untersuchungen, xxx. 3. 112f.), 


there is no reason to hear any echo of the well-known saying attributed to 


Jesus: ylveoOe dé Odximor rpamegtrar, Ta pev arodoxiudgovres, TO 5é KaNdv 
karéxovTes. 


Aw—well then (as in 12)? 98)—émt tov rederdtyTa pepdpeba 
(61). It is a moral duty to grow up, and the duty involves an 
effort. The reAedrys in question is the mature mental grasp of 
the truth about Christ as dpyxvepevs, a truth which the writer is 
disappointed that his friends still find it difficult to understand. 
However, 814 rdv xpévov they ought to understand it. He has every 
reason to expect an effort from them, and therefore he follows 
up his remonstrance with a word of encouragement. Instead of 
the sharp, severe tone of vv.!!, he now speaks more hopefully. 
The connexion is not easy. We expect “however” instead of 
“well then.” But the connexion is not made more easy by - 
regarding 61% as a resolve of the writer: “since you are so im- 
mature, I am going on myself to develop the higher teaching.” 
It would be senseless for a teacher to take this line, and it is not 
facilitated by reading $epduefa. The plural is not the literary 
plural as in 5. The writer wishes to carry his readers along 
with him. “If you want anyone to instruct you over again in 
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rudimentary Christianity, I am not the man; I propose to carry 
you forward into a higher course of lessons. Come, let us 
advance, you and I together.” The underlying thought, which 
explains the transition, is revealed in the next paragraph (vv.**), 
where the writer practically tells his readers that they must either 
advance or lose their present position of faith,! in which latter 
case there is no second chance for them. In spite of his un- 
qualified censure in 51%, he shows, in 6%, that they are really 
capable of doing what he summons them to try in 61*, ze. to 
think out the full significance of Jesus in relation to faith and 
forgiveness. Only thus, he argues, can quicken the faint pulse of 
your religious life. ‘‘ Religion is something different from mere 
strenuous thinking on the great religious questions. Yet it still 
remains true that faith and knowledge are inseparable, and that 
both grow stronger as they react on one another. More often 
than we know, the failure of religion, as a moral power, is due to 
no other cause than intellectual sloth” (E. F. Scott, p. 44). 
After the parenthesis of 51°14, the writer resumes the thought 
with which he started in 51!* ‘‘you must make an effort to enter 
into this larger appreciation of what Christ means.” “Agevtes... 
hepwpeba is a phrase illustrated by Eurip. Axdrom. 392-393, 
THv apxnv adels | pds THY TeAevTHV toTépav otcav pépy: by 
ddévres the writer means “leaving behind,” and by qepameba 
“let us advance.” “Adinus might even mean “to omit” (“not 
mentioning”); it is so used with Adyov (=to pass over without 
mentioning), e.g. in Plutarch’s am seni respublica gerenda sit, 18, 
GAN adevtes, ei BovrAa, Tov émoorGvta THs Toditelas Adyov éxeivo 
oxorapev Hon KTX., and even independently (cp. Epict. iv. 1. 15, tov 
pev Kaicapa pos 76 rapov dpSpev, and Theophrastus, prooem. ages 
7d mpoormidler Oar Kat ToAAG wept TOD mpdé&ypatos éyev). In what 
follows, tdv THs apxis TOO Xprotod Aédyor is a variant for ra ororxeta 
Tis apxyis Tov Aoyiwv Tod Geod (512). Tod Xpicrod is an objective 
genitive; the writer is not thinking of injunctions issued by 
Christ (so Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 344). 
Blass follows L in reading Aourdv after Aéyov—needlessly. 

The use of the @eu¢éAvov metaphor after ris dpxfs was natural ; 
it occurs in Epictetus (ii. 15. 8, od Oéders THY apynv oTHoaL Kal Tov 
Oeuédvov) and in Philo (de spec. leg. ti. 13, dpxnv tavryv Baddd- 
pevos Borep Oewédvdv twa). Indeed the euedvov metaphor is 
particularly common in Philo, as, ¢g., in the de vita contempl. 
476 (éykparevay 8¢ domwep Twa OewéXtov mpoxataBadrrAJSuevor Woyijs). 
This basis (OeyéAvov) of Christian instruction is now described ; 
the contents are arranged in three pairs, but, as the middle pair 
are not distinctively Christian ideas (v.?), the writer puts in 


1 Compare the motto which Cromwell is said to have written on his 
pocket-bible, ‘qui cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus,” 
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BiSaxyv or SiSaxfs. The Geuedrov of instruction consists of 
perovotas . . . Kat miorews (genitives of quality), while d.daxqv, 
which is in apposition to it (“I mean, instruction about”), 
controls the other four genitives. Merdvova and mors, Bawtuopoi 
and émOéous xeupav, dvdoraoig and xKpipa aidviov, are the funda- 
mental truths. Merdvova) dé is like peravociy amd (Ac 8), and 
nioris ért Oedv like muorevew éri (e.g. Wis 12? iva dradAayévres Tis 
Kakias muoTevowpey ert o¢, KUpte). These two requirements were 
foremost in the programme of the Christian mission. The other 
side of repentance is described in 914 récw padrAov 76 aiya tod 
Xpwrrod . . . Kabapict THY ovveidnow Hudv dd vexpdv epywv eis 76 
Aarpevew Hed Cavru, where the last word indicates that vexpa épya 
mean the conduct of those who are outside the real life and 
service of God. Practically, therefore, vexpa €pya are sins, as the 
Greek fathers assumed; the man who wrote 11% (feod... 
dpaptias) would hardly have hesitated to call them such. He 
has coined this phrase to suggest that such épya have no principle 
of life in them,? or that they lead to death. The origin of the 
phrase has not been explained, though Chrysostom and Oecu- 
menius were right in suggesting that the metaphor of 9!* was 
derived from the contamination incurred by touching a corpse 
(see Nu 191! 3119), Its exact meaning is less clear. The one 
thing that is clear about it is that these é¢pya vexpd were not 
habitual sins of Christians ; they were moral offences from which 
a man had to break away, in order to become a Christian at all. 
They denote not the lifeless, formal ceremonies of Judaism, but 
occupations, interests, and pleasures, which lay within the sphere 
of moral death, where, as a contemporary Christian writer put it 
(Eph 2!), pagans lay vexpot rots mapamtwpmacw Kal Tals &papriais. 
The phrase might cover Jewish Christians, if there were any 
such in the community to which this homily is addressed, but it is 
a general phrase. Whatever is evil is vexpov, for our author, and 
épya vexpé render any Christian aiotis or Aatpevew impossible 
(cp. Expositor, Jan. 1918, pp. 1-18), because they belong to the 
profane, contaminating sphere of the world. 

In v.? 88axyv is read, instead of 88axfs, by B syr™™ and 
the Old Latin, a very small group—yet the reading is probably 

1 According to Philo (de Adrah. 2, 3), next to hope, which is the dey 
perovolas dyabdy, comes 4 él duapravopuévors merdvora Kal BeNtiwots. Only, 
he adds (zé2d. 4), repentance is second to reNevérys, Homep kal dvicov sdhparos 
h mpos vytelay éf doOevelas weraBorhy . . . 4 8’ dd Twos xpédvou BeATlwors Ldvoy 
ayalov evprods puxfs éore wh Tots madiKois éwiuevovons aAN ddporépors Kal 


dvdpos dvTws ppovnwaccy émienrovans evdiov kaTdoTacw [Wuxfs] Kal TH pavracta 
TOV Kady émiTpexovons. 


? Cp. the use of vexpés in Epict. iii. 23. 28, cal why av wh radra éuroug 6 
Tod pirocdgou Aébyos, vexpds éori kal atrds kald Aéywy. This passage indicates 
how vexpés could pass from the vivid application to persons (Mt 8%, Lk 15°, 
cp. Col 2"), into a secondary application to their sphere and conduct. 
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original; the surrounding genitives led to its alteration into 
dSax7js. However, it makes no difference to the sense, which 
reading is chosen. Even days depends on Oeuédvoyv as a 
qualifying genitive. But the change of didaxyv into ddaxijs is 
much more likely than the reverse process. Avdaxyv follows 
Barripov like xédcpos in 1 P 3% (évdvcews ipariwy Kdcpos). 
Banticpot by itself does not mean specifically Christian baptism 
either in this epistle (91°) or elsewhere (Mk 74), but ablutions or 
immersions such as the mystery religions and the Jewish cultus 
required for initiates, proselytes, and worshippers in general. 
The singular might mean Christian baptism (as in Col 212), but 
why does the writer employ the plural here? Not because 
in some primitive Christian circles the catechumen was thrice 
sprinkled or immersed in the name of the Trinity (Didache 71°), 
but because ancient religions, such as those familiar to the 
readers, had all manner of purification rites connected with 
water (see on 1072), The distinctively Christian uses of water 
had to be grasped by new adherents. That is, at baptism, e.g., 
the catechumen would be specially instructed about the differ- 
ence between this Christian rite, with its symbolic purification 
from sins of which one repented, and (a) the similar rites in 
connexion with Jewish proselytes on their reception into the 
synagogue or with adherents who were initiated into various 
cults, and (4) the ablutions which were required from Christians 
in subsequent worship. The latter practice may be alluded to 
in 1072 (AeAovoepévor TO GHpa Vdart kaGapd). Justin (Apol. i. 62) 
regards these lustrations of the cults as devilish caricatures of 
real baptism: kal 76 Novrpov 81) TodTo axovoavtes ot Saiwoves . . . 
evnpynoav kat pavrile éavtors tods cis Ta lepa adtav émiBaivovras 
Kat mpooreva. avrois péAXovtas, AouiBas Kal Kvicas daoredodvTas 
téXeov Sé Kail AoverGar emidvtas mplv édOety eri ra iepd, evOa 
idpuvrar, evepyodor. The ém@éors xerpdy which often followed 
baptism in primitive days (e.g. Ac 8'"* 19°), though it is ignored 
by the Didache and Justin, was supposed to confer the holy 
Spirit (see v.*). Tertullian witnesses to the custom (de baptismo, 
18, de carnis resurrectione, 8), and Cyprian corroborates it (Zp. 
Ixxiv. 5, ‘‘manus baptizato imponitur ad accipiendum spiritum 
sanctum”). The rite was employed in blessing, in exorcising, 
and at ‘‘ordination,” afterwards at the reception of penitents 
and heretics; here it is mentioned in connexion with baptism 
particularly (ZRE. vi. 4942). 

The subject is discussed in monographs like A. J. Mason’s The Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism (1891), and J. Behm’s Die Handauflegung im 
Orchristenthum (1911). 

The final pair of doctrines is évactdcews vexpadv Kal kpipatos 
(21415 927) aiwviou (as in Ac 24%), Te is added after dvac- 
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téaews mechanically (to conform with the preceding te) by 8 AC 
K L Lat arm syr*! Pes", just as it is added after Barrucpav by 
harkl. In the rather elliptical style and loose construction of the 
whole sentence, “ notwithstanding its graceful rhythmical struc- 
ture,” it is possible to see, with Bruce (p. 203), “an oratorical 
device to express a feeling of impatience” with people who need 
to have such Zvincipia mentioned. At any rate the writer hastens 
forward. V.° is not a parenthesis (“I will do this,” ze. go over 
such elementary truths with you, “if God permits,” when I 
reach you, 132%); the todto refers to the advance proposed in v.', 
and after oujoopev the author adds reverently, “if God permits,” 
édvmep émitpémn 6 Qeds, almost as a contemporary rhetorician 
might say in a pious aside: éav 8& oly 7d Saipdviov yas (Dion. 
Halicarn. De Admir. Vi dicendi in Dem. 58), or Qedv apes 
puratrovrwv dowels te Kal dvdcovs (De Composit. Verborum, 1). 
The papyri show that similar phrases were current in the 
correspondence of the day (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, p. 80), 
and Josephus (Am. xx. 11. 2) uses dv 76 Oelov éritpery). 


mwoujoonev (8 BK LN 1. 2. 5. 6. 33. 69. 88. 216. 218. 221. 226, 242. 
255. 337- 429. 489. 919. 920. 1149. 1518. 1739. 1758. 1827. 1867. 2127. 2143. 
Lat sah boh Chrys.) has been changed into rojowuev by A C D P arm, etc., 
though the latter may have been originally, like depdue0a in v.31, an ortho- 
graphical variant, o and w being frequently confused. 


4 For in the case of people who have been once enlightened, who tasted the 
heavenly Gift, who participated in the holy Spirit, ° who tasted the goodness of 
God’s word and the powers of the world to come, ® and then fell away—it ts 
zmposstble to make them repent afresh, since they crucify the Son of God in 
their own persons and hold him up to obloguy. ' For ‘‘land” which absorbs 
the rain that often falls on tt, and bears “‘ plants” that are useful to those for 
whom tt zs telled, recetves a blessing from God ; ® whereas, af tt (sc. yh) ‘‘pro- 
duces thorns and thistles,” ct ts reprobate and on the verge of being cursed—tts 
Sate ts to be burned. 


Vv.‘ put the reason for toito moujoopey (v.5), and vv.” 8 give 
the reason for é8dvatov . . . dvaxavilew eis petdvoray (vv.*6), 
*Addvatov ydp KrA. (v.4); there are four impossible things in the 
epistle: this and the three noted in vv.!8 ro and 11% Tots... 
aidvos (* 5) is a long description of people who have been 
initiated into Christianity; then comes the tragic kat mapatec- 
évras. What makes the latter so fatal is explained in (v.®) 
dvactaupoivtas . . . mapaderypatifovtas. Logically mdédw déva- 
kawilew eis petdvovay ought to come immediately after &Sdvatov 
ydp, but the writer delayed the phrase in order to break up the 
sequence of participles. The passage is charged with an austerity 
which shows how seriously the writer took life. Seneca quotes 
(Zp. xxiii. 9-11) to Lucilius the saying of Epicurus, that “it is 
irksome always to be starting life over again,” and that “they live 
badly who are always beginning to live.” The reason is: “quia 
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semper illis imperfecta vita est.” But our writer takes a much 
more sombre view of the position of his friends. He urges 
them to develop their ideas of Christianity. ‘You need some 
one to teach you the rudimentary lessons of the faith all over 
again,” he had said. “Yes,” he now adds, “and in some cases 
that is impossible. Relaying a foundation of repentance, etc. ! 
That cannot be done for deliberate apostates.” The implication 
is that his readers are in danger of this sin, as indeed he has 
hinted already (in 37-414), and that one of the things that is 
weakening them is their religious inability to realize the supreme 
significance of Jesus. To remain as they are is fatal; it means 
the possibility of a relapse altogether. ‘Come on,” the writer 
bids them, “for if you do not you will fall back, and to fall back 
is to be ruined.” The connexion between this passage and the 
foregoing, therefore, is that to rest content with their present 
elementary hold upon Christian truth is to have an inadequate 
grasp of it; the force of temptation is so strong that this rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with it will not prevent them from falling 
away altogether, and the one thing to ensure their religious 
position is to see the full meaning of what Jesus is and does. 
This meaning he is anxious to impart, not as an extra but as an 
essential. The situation is so serious, he implies, that only 
those who fully realize what Jesus means for forgiveness and 
fellowship will be able to hold out. And once you relapse, he 
argues, once you let go your faith, it is fatal; people who de- 
liberately abandon their Christian confession of faith are beyond 
recovery. Such a view of apostasy as a heinous offence, which 
destroyed all hope of recovery, is characteristic of IIpds ‘EGpaious. 
It was not confined to this writer. That certain persons could 
not repent of their sins was, ¢.g., an idea admitted in rabbinic 
Judaism. ‘Over and over again we have the saying: ‘For him 
who sins and causes others to sin no repentance is allowed or 
possible’ (Aboth v. 26; Sanhedrin, 1074). ‘He who is wholly 
given up to sin is unable to repent, and there is no forgiveness 
to him for ever’ (Midrash Tehillim on Ps 1 ad fin.).”1 There 
is a partial parallel to this passage in the idea thrown out by 
Philo in de agricultura, 28, as he comments upon Gn 9%; 
“Noah began to till the earth.” Evidently, says Philo, this 
means that he was merely working at the dpyau of the subject. 
’Apxi 8, 6 rv wadatdv Adyos, Hyiov Tod wdvTos, ds dv Huioe pds 
To téAos adeotyKvia, ob py Tpooyevopévov Kal 7d dpéacbat 
modddkis peydra ToAXods EBAaWev. His point is that it 
is dangerous to stop short in any moral endeavour. But our 
author is more rigorous in his outlook. His warning is modified, 
however. (a) It is put in the form of a general statement. 
1C, G. Montefiore, in Jewish Quarterly Review (1904), p. 225. 
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(4) It contains a note of encouragement in v."; and (¢) it is at 
once followed up by an eager hope that the readers will dis- 
appoint their friend and teacher’s fear (v.°). In the later church 
this feature of Ilpds ‘EBpatovs entered into the ecclesiastical 
question of penance (cp. ZREZ. ix. 716, and Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, iv. 321 f.), and seriously affected the vogue of the 
epistle (cp. Introd. p. xx). 

The fourfold description of believers (* 5*) begins with diag 
dwricdévtas, where Pwricbévras corresponds to AaBeiy rHv émly- 
vwow THs dAnbelas (10%), in the general sense of LXX (ag. 
Ps 118150 % SiAwous TOV Adywv Gov Hwrtiel, Kal ouverel vyriovs), 
i.e. “enlightened” in the sense of having their eyes opened 
(Eph 138) to the Christian God. Subsequently, earlier even than 
Justin Martyr, the verb, with its noun dwripds, came to be used 
of baptism specifically (cp. ZRZ. viii. 54, 55). “Ama is pre- 
fixed, in contrast to mddw (v.°); once for all men enter Christi- 
anity, it is an experience which, like their own death (9?7) and 
the death of Jesus (97°), can never be repeated. In kadév yeuoa- 
pévous Ve0d Apa (“experienced how good the gospel is”) the con- 
struction resembles that of Herod. vii. 46, where the active voice 
is used with the accusative (6 S¢ Oeds yAukiv yevoas Tov aidva, 
pOovepds év aitT@ eipicxerat ev), and the adj. is put first: “the 
deity, who let us taste the sweetness of life (or, that life is 
sweet), is found to be spiteful in so doing.” The similar use of 
the middle here as in Pr 29° and Jn 2° probably points to the 
same meaning (cp., however, Diaz. 2016-2018), z.e., practically 
as if it were ore xrA. (cp. Ps 348 yevoucGe kal idere Ott ypnatos 
6 kvpwos, 1 P 2%), in contrast to the more common construction 
with the genitive (v.* 2°). The writer uses genitive and accusa- 
tive indifferently, for the sake of literary variety; and xaddv here 
is the same as xaAod in 514, Teuoapévous «tA. recalls the parti- 
ality of Philo for this metaphor (e.g. de Abvah. 19; de Somniis, 
i. 26), but indeed it is common (cp. eg. Jos. Aut. iv. 6. 9, dak 
TO véov yevoapévov Fevixdv Oicpav dardjotws aitdv évedopelro) 
throughout contemporary Hellenistic Greek as a metaphor for 
experiencing. Probably yeucapévous . . . émoupaviou, preTdxous 

. Gyiov, and kahdv yeuoapévous ai@vos are three rhetorical 
expressions for the initial experience described in d&magé dwriobév- 
tas. “The heavenly Gift” (rjs Swpeds THs érovpaviov) may be 
the Christian salvation in general, which is then viewed as the 
impartation of the holy Spirit, and finally as the revelation of the 
higher world which even already is partly realized in the experi- 
ence of faith. Note that pwrioévras is followed by yeuoapevous 
xtX., as the light-metaphor is followed by the food-metaphor 
in Philo’s (de fuga et invent. 25) remarks upon the manna 
(Ex 161 18): 9 Geta ctvragis atrn tiv dparukny puxnv durtiler te 
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Kat 6uod Kat ydukaiver . . . Tovs Swadvras Kat mewdvras Kado- 
Kayabias épydvvovca, Also, that Suvduers Te eANovTos aidvos ! in- 
cludes the thrilling experiences mentioned in 24. The dramatic 
turn comes in (v.°) kal mapameodvtas. Ilaparimrew is here used 
in its most sinister sense ; it corresponds to doorjvat (32), and 
indeed both verbs are used in the LXX to translate the same 
term ?yp. The usage in Wis 6° (pu) rapaméonre) 122 (rods 
maparirtoovtas) paves the way for this sense of a deliberate 
renunciation of the Christian God, which is equivalent to éxovaiws 
dwapravew in 10%, The sin against the holy Spirit, which Jesus 
regarded as unpardonable, the mysterious dyuapria mpds Odvarov 
of 1 Jn 5/6, and this sin of apostasy, are on the same level. The 
writer never hints at what his friends might relapse into. 
Anything that ignored Christ was to him hopeless. 

*Aduvatov (sc. €or) is now (v.°) taken up in dvaxawwifew (for 
which Paul prefers the form dvaxawodvy), a LXX term (eg. Ps 
5112) which is actually used for the Christian start in life by 
Barnabas (64 dvaxawioas yds év tH adéce tv duaptidy), and 
naturally of the divine action. Mddw is prefixed for emphasis, 
as in Isokr. Aveopag. 3, THs €xOpas THs mpos Tov Baciéa modu 
GvaKkeKauvic wevns. 

There have been various, vain efforts to explain the apparent harshness of 
the statement. Erasmus took ddvvarov (like d=difficile) as ‘‘ difficult” ; 
Grotius said it was impossible ‘‘ per legem Mosis’’; others take dvaxawlfew 
to mean “‘ keep on renewing,” while some, like Schoettgen, Bengel, and 
Wickham, fall back on the old view that while men could not, God might 
effect it. But even the last-named idea is out of the question. If the writer 
thought of any subject to dvaxawlfew, it was probably a Christian dvddoxKados 
like himself; but the efforts of such a Christian are assumed to be the channel 
of the divine power, and no renewal could take place without God. There 
is not the faintest suggestion that a second repentance might be produced by 
God when human effort failed. The tenor of passages like 10% and 12” 
tells finally against this modification of the language. A similarly ominous 
tone is heard in Philo’s comment on Nu 30” in guod deter. pot. insid. 40: 
phoomev didvowy... éxBeBrAAoOa Kal xXHpav Oeov, iris 7) yovas Belas ov 
mapedétaro 7) mapadetauévn Exovolws abOis cEjuBhwoe . . . 7) & drat diatevy- 
Geion Kat StorkicOeion ws Aomovdos uéxpt TOU mavros aldvos éxrerdgevrat, els Tov 
dpxatov otkoy éravehOely addvvarovea,, 

The reason why a second repentance is impossible is given 
in dvactaupoovtas . . . Tapaderyparifovtas, where dvactavpotvras 
is used instead of oravpodvtas, for the sake of assonance (after 
dvaxawviCew), but with the same meaning. “Avacravpodv simply 
means “‘to crucify,” as, é.g., in Plato’s Gorgzas, 28 (rods atrod émidav 

1 Tertullian’s translation, ‘‘ occidente iam aevo” (de Pudicitia, 20) shows 
that his Greek text had omitted a line by accident : 

NOYZOYPHMAAYN 
AMEIZTEMEAA 
ONTOZSAIWNOCKAI, 


z.é. Suv[duers Te “éAAJovTos aldvos. 
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maisas te Kal yuvaixa TO éoxarov dvactavpwh 7% KaramitTwOh) ; 
Thucyd. i. 110 (Ivdpws . ... mpodooia Andpbets dvecravpshn) ; 
Josephus (Anz. xi. 6. 10, évacravpdoa Tov Mapdoxaiov), etc. The 
dva = sursum, not rursum, though the Greek fathers (e.g. Chrys. 
7) 8€ éorw dvacravpodytas ; dvwHev rad otavpodyras), and several 
of the versions (e.g. vg “‘rursum crucifigentes”), took it in the sense 
of re-crucify. “Eaurots: it is ¢#eér crucifixion of Jesus. “The 
thought is that of wilfulness rather than of detriment ” (Vaughan). 


In the story of Jesus and Peter at Rome, which Origen mentions as part 
of the Acts of Paul (2 Joh. xx. 12), the phrase, ‘‘to be crucified over again” 
occurs in a different sense (Zexte u. Unters. xxx. 3, pp. 271-272). Kalé 
KUptos aire elev’ eloépxopuar els Thy ‘Pwunv oravpwOjva. Kal 6 Ilérpos etrev 
aire’ Kuipie, madkw oravpotoa; elrev ait@* val, Iérpe, madw oravpoduat. 
Origen, quoting this as “Avw0ev wéA\w oTavpodcGat, holds that such is the 
meaning of dvacravpobv in He 6°, 


The meaning of the vivid phrase is that they put Jesus out 
of their life, they break off all connexion with him ; he is dead to 
them. This is the decisive force of oravpodtoGa: in Gal 614. The 
writer adds an equally vivid touch in kat rapaderypatifovras 
(=t6v vidv be0d Katrararjoas «tr., 10%)—as if he is not worth 
their loyalty! Their repudiation of him proclaims to the world 
that they consider him useless, and that the best thing they can 
do for themselves is to put him out of their life. MapaSery- 
partifew is used in its Hellenistic sense, which is represented by 
Teva cis wapdderypwa. in the LXX (Nah 3°). Possibly the term 
was already associated with impaling (cp. Nu 254 rapaderyparicov 
attovs Kupiw),! but our author does not use it in the LXX sense 
of “make an example of” (by punishing) ; the idea is of exposing 
to contemptuous ignominy, in public (as in Mt 119), 


The Bithynians who had renounced Christianity proved to Pliny their 
desertion by maligning Christ—one of the things which, as he observed, no 
real Christian would do (‘‘ quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christiani”). ‘‘Omnes . . . Christi male dixerunt.” When the proconsul 
urges Polykarp to abandon Christianity, he tells the bishop, Nowdpnoov tov 
Xpiorév (Mart. Polyk. ix. 3). The language of Mpés ‘EBpatous is echoed in 
the saying of Jesus quoted in AZos¢. Const, vi. 18: obrot eiot mept dv Kal 6 
KUplos TuKpOs Kal dmoTouws dmepivaro héyww ri elol Wevdbxpicra Kal Wevdod.- 
ddoKxanot, of Blacpynunoavtes TO rvedua THs XaptTos Kal dmomTicavres Thy wap 
avrod dwpedy mera Thy Xdpuv, ols ovK adeOjceTat ote ev TH alGve ToUTW ore ev 
T@ wort. In Sir 31° (Bawrifduevos dad vexpod kal wddiv aarduevos avrod, 
Tl wpedyoer TH AovTpw adbrod ;) the allusion is to the taboo-law of Nu 19! 22; 
the parallel is verbal rather than real. But there is a true parallel in 
Mongolian Buddhism, which ranks five sins as certain ‘‘to be followed by a 
hell of intense sufferings, and that without cessation . . . patricide, matricide, 
killing a Doctor of Divinity (¢.e. a lama), bleeding Buddha, sowing hatred 
among priests. . . . Drawing blood from the body of Buddha is a figurative 
expression, after the manner of He 6°” (J. Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 
PP: 233, 234). 


1In alluding to the gibbeting law of Dt 21”, Josephus (Be//. Jud. iv. 
5. 2) speaks of avacravpodv. 
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In the littie illustration (vv.’-8), which corresponds to what Jesus 
might have put in the form of a parable, there are reminiscences 
of the language about God’s curse upon the ground (Gn 317-38) ; 
emixatdpatos 7 yy. . . axavOas Kai rpiBddovs dvarede?, and also of 
the words in Gn 1?? kal e&jveyxev 9 yj Botdvnv xdprou, though the 
writer uses éxpépew for dvaréAAevv, and prefers tikrew to éxpépew 
(in v.”). The image of a plot or field is mentioned by Quintilian 
(Zustit. Orat. v. 11. 24) as a common instance of the zapaBody: 
“ut, si animum dicas excolendum, similitudine utaris terrae quae 
neglecta spinas ac dumos, culta fructus creat.” The best Greek 
instance is in Euripides (Hecuba, 592 f.: ovxovv Savoy, ei yf pev 
Kan | rvxodca Kaipod GedGev ed ordxvy dépet, | xpyori 8 duaprodo’ 
Gv xpedv abrny tuxeiv | kaxdv didwor Kaprov KTX.). Muodoa of land, 
as, é.g., in Dt 111! yy. . . &k Tod beTod Tod oipavod mierar Bdwp : 
Is 551° etc. As ed@eros generally takes «is with the accusative, it 
is possible that tixrouoa was meant to go with éxewots. Tewpyetrat, 
of land being worked or cultivated, is a common term in the papyri 
(e.g. Syl. 429° ra re xwpia ei yewpyeirar) as well as in the LXX. 

(a) Origen’s homiletical comment (Phzlocaléa, xxi. 9) is, Ta yewdpeva bd TO 
Geod repdoria olovel berds éorw* ai dé mpoatpécers ai dudpopor olovel H yeyewpyn- 
pévn Yh éoTl Kal } Nuednuévn, mug TH pioe ws yh TYyXavovca—an idea similar 
to that of Jerome (¢vactatus de psalmo xcvz., Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 90: 
‘“apostolorum epistolae nostrae pluviae sunt spiritales. Quid enim dicit Paulus 
in epistolaad Hebraeos? Terra enim saepe venientem super se bibens imbrem, 
et reliqua”). (4) The Mishna directs that at the repetition of the second of the 
Eighteen Blessings the worshipper should think of the heavy rain and pray for 
it at the ninth Blessing (Berachoth, 5), evidently because the second declares, 
** Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead’? (rain quickening the earth), 
and the ninth runs, ‘‘ Bless to us, O Lord our God, this year and grant usa 
rich harvest and bring a blessing on our land.” Also, ‘‘ on the occasion of the 
rains and good news, one says, Blessed be He who is good and does good” 
(Berachoth, 9”). Cp. Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, evx) ’A@nvalwy* bcov, door, & pire 
Zed, xara rhs dpovpas THs AOnvalwy kal Tov redlwv. 


MetahapBaver (= participate in) is not a LXX term, but occurs 
in this sense in Wis 18° etc. ; edNoylas occurs again in 12!” (of Esau 
the apostate missing his edAoyia), and there is a subtle suggestion 
here, that those alone who make use of their divine privileges are 
rewarded. What the writer has in mind is brought out in v.10; 
that he was thinking of the Esau-story here is shown by the 
reminiscence of dypod dv niAsynoev Kpios (Gn 277"). 

The reverse side of the picture is now shown (v.®). 


Commenting on Gn 338 Philo fancifully plays on the derivation of the word 
wptBondos (like ‘‘ trefoil”) : Exarov dé ray mabiy rpiBd\a elpyKer, émevdh rpirrd, 
éorw, ard Te Kal 7d ToinriKoy Kal Td €x TovTwY dmorédecua (leg. alleg. 3%). 
He also compares the eradication of evil desires in the soul to a gardener or 
farmer burning down weeds (de Agric. 4, dvr’ éxxdpu, éxreu® . . . Kal ém- 
kavow Kat Tas plgas adrav édreio’ dypr Tay boTdTwy THs ys Proyos priv) ; but 
in our epistle, as in Jn 15°, the burning is a final doom, not a process of severe 
discipline. 


6 
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*ASéxipos is used as in 1 Co 927; the moral sense breaks 
through, as in the next clause, where the meaning of ets katow 
may be illustrated by Dt 292 and by Philo’s more elaborate 
description of the thunderstorm which destroyed Sodom (de Adrah. 
27); God, he says, showered a blast odx vdaros ahAd wupds upon 
the city and its fields, by way of punishment, and everything was 
consumed, érel dé ra év havep kal imép yns dravta Karavddwoev 
h PACE, 75n Kal ryv yhv aitnv exae .. . trep Tod pd adOis 
mote Kaptov éveyKely 7) xAonpophaar 7d mapdray SovyPjvar. The 
metaphor otherwise is inexact, for the reference cannot be to the 
burning of a field in order to eradicate weeds; our author is 
thinking of final punishment (=xpiwaros aiwviov, 67), which he 
associates as usual with fire (10727 127%), The moral applica- 
tion thus impinges on the figurative sketch. The words xatdpas 
éyyds actually occur in Aristides (Ovat. in Rom. 370: TO pev 
mpoxwpeiv adtors & €BovAovTOo, duynxavoy Kat katdpas éyyvs).1 There 
is no thought of mildness in the term éyyvs, it being used, as in 
818, of imminent doom, which is only a matter of time. Mean- 
while there is the éxdox7 (1077). 

Later on, this conception of unpardonable sins led to the whole 
system of penance, which really starts from the discussion by 
Hermas in the second century. But for our author the unpardon- 
able sin is apostasy, and his view is that of a missionary. Modern 
analogies are not awanting. Thus, in Dr. G. Warneck’s book, 
The Living Forces of the Gospel (p. 248), we read that “the Battak 
Christians would have even serious transgressions forgiven; but 
if a Christian should again sacrifice to ancestors or have anything 
to do with magic, no earnest Christian will speak in his favour ; 
he is regarded as one who has fallen back into heathenism, and 
therefore as lost.” 


9 Though I say this, beloved, I feel sure you will take the better * course 
that means salvation. God zs not unfair; he will not forget what you have 
done, or the love you have shown for his sake in ministering, as you still do, to 
the saints. \\ It ts my heart's desive that each of you would prove equally keen 
upon realizing your full (xdnpodoplav, 10%) hope to the very end, ™ so that 
instead of being slack you may imitate those who inherit the promises by their 
steadfast fatth. 


The ground for his confident hope about his “dear friends” 
(Tyndale, v.°) lies in the fact that they are really fruitful (v.7) in 
what is the saving quality of a Christian community, viz. brotherly 
love (v.!°). The God who blesses a faithful life (v.7) will be sure 
to reward them for that; stern though he may be, in punishing 
the disloyal, he never overlooks good service. Only (vv.1!: 12), 


1Cp. Eurip. Hzppolytus, 1070: alat, rpds Frap* daxpdwv éyyvs 76de. 
» For some reason the softer linguistic form xpelooova is used here, as at 
10*4, in preference to Kpelrrova. 
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the writer adds, put as much heart and soul into your realization 
of what Christianity means as you are putting into your brotherly 
love; by thus taking the better course, you are sure of God’s 
blessing. As dyamntot indicates (the only time he uses it), the 
writer’s affection leads him to hope for the best; he is deeply 
concerned about the condition of his friends, but he does not 
believe their case is desperate (v.*). He has good hopes of them, 
and he wishes to encourage them by assuring them that he still 
believes in them. We may compare the remarks of Seneca to 
Lucilius, ZZ. xxix. 3, about a mutual friend, Marcellinus, about 
whom both of them were anxious. Seneca says he has not yet 
lost hope of Marcellinus. For wisdom or philosophy ‘is an art; 
let it aim at some definite object, choosing those who will make 
progress (profecturos) and withdrawing from those of whom it 
despairs—yet not abandoning them quickly, rather trying drastic 
remedies when everything seems hopeless.” Elsewhere, he 
encourages Lucilius himself by assuring him of his friend’s 
confidence and hope (Z7#. xxxii. 2: ‘‘habeo quidem fiduciam non 
posse te detorqueri mansurumque in proposito”), and, in con- 
nexion with another case, observes that he will not be deterred 
from attempting to reform certain people (Z/. xxv. 2): “I would 
rather lack success than lack faith.” 

In kat (epexegetic) éxdpeva (sc. mpdypara) owtyptas, éxdpueva, 
thus employed, is a common Greek phrase (cp. e.g. Marc. 
Aurel. i. 6, doa rovatra THs “EAAniKhs dywy7s éxdueva: Musonius 
(ed. Hense), xi., fnretv waideias éxydpeva (v.2. éxdpevov): Philo, de 
Agric. 22, 7a S& Kaptepias Kat owppootvys . . . éxoueva.) for what 
has a bearing upon, or is connected with ; here, for what pertains 
to and therefore promotes cwrnpia (the opposite of katdpa 
and xaéows). The reason for this confidence, with which he 
seeks to hearten his readers, lies in their good record of practical 
service (rod épyov tuav xrd.) which God is far too just to ignore. 
After all, they had some fruits as well as roots of Christianity 
(v.10), *EmAaéo@ar is an infinitive of conceived result (Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, 371¢; Blass, § 391. 4), instead of iva c. subj., 
as, ¢.g., in 1 Jn 19, or ore c. infinitive; cp. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 1. 20, 
Sixavos <t avtixapilecOar.! The text of tod Epyou bpav kal ris 
éyéarns was soon harmonized with that of 1 Th 1° by the in- 
sertion of rod xdé7ov after kat (so D° K L 60*. 256. 263. 1611*. 
2005. 2127 boh Theodoret, etc.). The relative yy after dydys 
has been attracted into the genitive fs (as in 9°). One practi- 
cal form of this 8:aKxovety is mentioned in 10%% 4, Here eis 
7d dvopa adtod goes closely with S.axovyoaytes xTA., as well as 
with évedetEaoGe, in the sense of “for his sake.” In Pirke Adoth, 


1 See Dolon’s remark in the Rhesus of Euripides (161, 162): ovdxody rovety 
ev xph, movotyra 0 dévov podv péper Oa, 
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216 R. Jose’s saying is quoted, “Let all thy works be done for 
the sake of heaven” (literally nv, ze. eis Svoua, as here and in 
Ign. Rom. 93 } aydrn TOV exxdyordv Tov SeFapévov pe cis dvoma 
"Inood Xpicrod). Tots dylows, the only place (except 1374) where 
the writer uses this common term for “fellow-Christians” ; God 
will never be so unjust as to overlook kindness shown to “his 
own.” 

The personal affection of the writer comes out not only in 
the éyamnrtot of v.°, but again (v.1!) in the deep émOupodper, a 
term charged with intense yearning (as Chrysostom says, warpuxjs 
dtAooropyias), and in the individualizing éxaortov (cp. 3% 8). He 
is urgent that they should display thy aéthy omouvdyy with regard 
to their Christian é\mis as they display in the sphere of their 
Christian dydm. This does not mean that he wishes them to be 
more concerned about saving their own souls or about heaven 
than about their duties of brotherly love; his point is that the 
higher knowledge which he presses upon their minds is the one 
security for a Christian life at all. Just as Paul cannot assume 
that the warm mutual affection of the Thessalonian Christians 
implied a strict social morality (see below on 134), or that the 
same quality in the Philippian Christians implied moral dis- 
crimination (Ph 1%), so our author pleads with his friends to 
complete their brotherly love by a mature grasp of what their 
faith implied. He reiterates later on the need of duAadeAdia 
(131), and he is careful to show how it is inspired by the very 
devotion to Christ for which he pleads (10194), AAnpodopia (not 
a LXX term) here is less subjective than in 10?2, where it denotes 
the complete assurance which comes from a realization of all 
that is involved in some object. Here it is the latter sense of 
fulness, scope and depth in their—éAzis.1. This is part and 
parcel of the reAewdrys to which he is summoning them to 
advance (61). The result of this grasp of what is involved in 
their faith will be (v.12) a vigorous constancy, without which even 
a kindly, unselfish spirit is inadequate. For évSetxvucba omoudiv 
compare Herodian’s remark that the soldiers of Severus in a.p. 
193 waoav évedeixvevto mpoOupiay Kal orovdyy (ii. 10. 19), Magn. 
53° (ill. B.C.), darddecEy rovovpevos THs Tepl TA peyioTa TrOVd}s, 
and Sy//. 3424! (i. B.c.) trav peylotyny évOcixvuTas orovdyy eis THY 
brép THS marpidos cwrnpiav. The Greeks used the verb as we use 
“display,” in speaking of some inward quality. This ardour 
has to be kept up éxpu téXous (cp. pseudo-Musonius, Z//. 1, in 
Hercher’s Lpistolog. Graect, 401f.: rypodvras 8& Hv exovor viv 
mpobecw axpt téXovs diAocopjoat); it is the sustained interest 
in essential Christian truth which issues practically in paxpoOupia 
(v.12), or in the confident attitude of hope (3° !4). 

1 For éAmldos, mlarews is read in W 1867. 
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Aristotle, in Rhet. ii. 19. 5, argues that of 7 dpxh S’varae yevécOa, Kal 
7d TéXos* ovdev yap ylyverar otd Kpxerar ylyvecOa T&v dduvdtwy, a paradox 
which really means that ‘‘if you want to know whether the end of any course 
of action, plan, scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to 
the beginning: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be 
brought to an end” (Cope), 

In v.!? the appeal is rounded off with tva ph vwOpot yévnobe, 
that you may not prove remiss (repeating vwOpoi from 511, but 
in a slightly different sense: they are to be alert not simply to 
understand, but to act upon the solid truths of their faith), 
piuntal 8€ xrA. Hitherto he has only mentioned people who 
were a warning ; now he encourages them by pointing out that 
they had predecessors in the line of loyalty. This incentive is 
left over for the time being; the writer returns to it in his 
panegyric upon faith in chapter 11. Meanwhile he is content 
to emphasize the steadfast faith (micrews kal paxpobvuias, a 
hendiadys) that characterizes this loyalty. Maxpo$upia means 
here (as in Ja 57) the tenacity with which faith holds out. 
Compare Menander’s couplet (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 549), 
dvOpwros bv pndérote THv aAvriav | airod mapa OeGv, GAAQ Tv 
paxpoOupiav, and Zest. Jos. 2" péya pdppaxdy éotw 7 paxpobvyia | 
Kal TOAAG ayaGa Si8wowv 4 bropovy. But this aspect of wiors is 
not brought forward till 10%, after the discussion of the priest- 
hood and sacrifice of Christ. In kAnpovopodvtwy tas émayyetas 
the writer implies that hope is invariably sustained by a promise 
or promises. He has already mentioned 9 émayyeAda (41). 
KAnpovopety tas érayyeAias can hardly mean “get a promise of 
something”; as the appended 84 mictews kai paxpodupias sug- 
gests, it denotes “coming into possession of what is promised.” 
This is proved by the equivalent éwéruxe tis émayyedtas in v1. 

Taking Abraham as the first or as a typical instance of steadfast 
faith in God’s promises, the writer now (vy.1*-!°) lays stress not upon 
the human quality, but upon the divine basis for this undaunted 
reliance. Constancy means an effort. But it is evoked by a 
divine revelation ; what stirs and sustains it is a word of God. 
From the first the supreme Promise of God has been guaranteed 
by him to men so securely that there need be no uncertainty or 
hesitation in committing oneself to this Hope. The paragraph 
carries on the thought of vv.1!: 12; at the end, by a dexterous turn, 
the writer regains the line of argument which he had dropped 
when he turned aside to incite and reprove his readers (51!*), 


18 Ayr in making a promise to Abraham God ‘‘ swore by himself” (since he 
could swear by none greater), 4 <* J will indeed bless you and multiply you.” 
15 Thus it was (2.e. thanks to the divine Oath) that Abraham by his steadfast- 
ness obtained (so 11°8) what he had been promised. For as} men swear by 





1 To make the connexion clear, some inferior texts (C D° K L 6, 33. 104. 
1610, etc.) add pév. 
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a greater than themselves, and as an oath means to them a guarantee that ends 
any dispute, " God, in his desire to afford the heirs of the Promise a special 
proof of the solid character of his purpose, interposed with an oath ; ™8 so that 
dy these two solid facts (the Promise and the Oath), where zt zs impossible for 
God to be false, we refugees might have strong encouragement (wapdxhyowv, see 
on 12°) ¢o sedze the hope set before us, anchoring the soul to tt safe and sure, 
as it ‘‘ enters the inner” Presence *‘ behind the veil.” 


As usual, he likes to give a biblical proof or illustration 
(v.13: 14), God’s famous promise to Abraham, but the main point 
in it is that God ratified the promise with an oath. 


Our author takes the OT references to God’s oath quite naively. Others 
had felt a difficulty, as is shown by Philo’s treatise de Abrahamo (46): ‘‘ God, 
enamoured of this man [z.e. Abraham], for his faith (riorw) in him, gives him 
in return a pledge (rlorw), guaranteeing by an oath (riv 6¢ bpxov BeBalwour) 
the gifts he had promised . . . for he says, ‘I swear by myself’ (Gn 22!6)— 
and with him a word is an oath—for the sake of confirming his mind more 
steadfastly and immovably than ever before.” But the references to God’s 
oaths were a perplexity to Philo; his mystical mind was embarrassed by their 
realism. In de sacrif. Abelis et Cainz (28, 29) he returns to the subject. 
Hosts of people, he admits, regard the literal sense of these OT words as 
inconsistent with God’s character, since an oath implies (uaprupla Ae0d epi 
mpaypwaros dudicByroupévov) God giving evidence in a disputed matter ; 
whereas Oeq ovdév &dyndov 005 dupicByrovuevoy, God’s mere word ought to 
be enough: 6 dé Oeds kal Adywv miords eoTw, wate Kal Tos Néyous atrod 
BeBardrnros evexa pundév Spxwv Siadéperv. He inclines to regard the OT 
references to God’s oaths as a condescension of the sacred writer to dull 
minds rather than as a condescension upon God’s part. In Leg. Allegor. ili. 72 
he quotes this very passage (Gn 221¢- 17), adding: €8 kat 7d Spxm BeBardoar 
tiv brbcxeow Kal Spxw Oeompemet’ dpds yap ste od Kad’ érépov duvvder Beds, 
ovdév yap atrod Kpetrrov, adda Kal’ EavTod, bs éore TdvTwy kpictos. But he 
feels bound to explain it. Some of his contemporaries had begun to take 
exception to such representations of God, on the ground that God’s word 
required no formal confirmation—it confirmed itself by being fulfilled—and 
that it was absurd (droov) to speak of God swearing by himself, in order to 
bear testimony to himself,! Philo (zézd. 73) attempts to meet this objection 
by urging that only God can bear testimony to himself, since no one else 
knows the divine nature truly ; consequently it is appropriate for him to add 
confirmation to his word, although the latter by itself is amply deserving of 
belief. In Berachoth, 32. 1 (on Ex 321), it is asked, ‘‘ What means 72? R. 
Eleazar answered: ‘Thus saith Moses to God (Blessed be He!), ‘Lord of 
all the world, hadst thou sworn by heaven and earth, I would say, even as 
heaven and earth shall perish, so too thine oath shall perish. But now thou 
hast sworn by thy Great Name, which lives and lasts for ever and ever; so 
shall thine oath also last for ever and ever.’” 


Etye (v.18) with infin. =édvvaro as usual. “Quooev.... et 
piv... .eddoyjnow. Both the LXX (Thackeray, pp. 83, 84) and the 
papyri (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 205 f.) show that «¢ piv after 
épvdew in oaths is common as an asseveration; in some cases, 
as here, the classical form 7 piv, from which «i pyv arose by 
itacism, is textually possible. The quotation (v.!*) is from the 
promise made to Abraham after the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2216-17); 
kat éuavTod duooa... ei pv edrAoydv edAoyjow oe, Kal TAy- 

1 This is the point raised in Jn 81% 
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Ovvov wANOvva 74 orépua gov. The practical religious value of 
God’s promise being thus (v.1°) confirmed is now brought out for 
the present generation (vv.!6—another long sentence). Kata 
Tod peiLovos, ze. by God. Which, Philo argues, is irreverent: 
doeBels av vopsobelev of pdckovres dpvivas Kara Oeod (Leg. Allegor. 
iii. 73), Since only swearing by the Name of God is permissible (cp. 
Dt 61%), But our author has no such scruples (see above). And 
he is quite unconscious of any objection to oaths, such as 
some early Christian teachers felt (e.g. Ja 52); he speaks of the 
practice of taking oaths without any scruples. ‘Hic locus... 
docet aliquem inter Christianos jurisjurandi usum esse legiti- 
mum... porro non dicit olim fuisse in usu, sed adhuc vigere 
pronuntiat” (Calvin). *Avrioyias, dispute or quarrel (the derived 
sense in 77 xwpls macys dvriAoyias, there is no disputing). Eis 
BeBatowow only occurs once in the LXX (Lv 257%), but is a 
current phrase in the papyri (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, 
163 f.) for ‘“‘by way of guarantee”; it is opposed to eis adéryow, 
and used here as in Wis 619 zpocoy?) S€ vonwv BeBaiwors apOap- 
gias. In Philo (see on v.}*) it is the oath which is guaranteed ; 
here the oath guarantees. The general idea of v.!” is that of 
OGIS. (ii. B.C.), dws ay eis TOv Gravta xpdvov dkivyta Kal dperd~ 
Gera pévyr ta Te mpds Tov Oedv Tia Kat Ta mpds Tov “AOHvaLov 
prdvOpwra, *Ev & (=, Theophylact), such being the case. 
Nepioadtepoy, which goes with émBet§ar, is illustrated by what Philo 
says in de Abrahamo, 46 (see above): “‘abundantius quam sine 
juramento factum videretur” (Bengel). It is an equivalent 
for wepicoorepas, which, indeed, B reads here. “EmbSetgar (cp. 
Elephantine-Papyri [1907] 17 (iv. B.c.) émideEdrw dé “Hpaxdeidns 
re dv éyxadje Anuntpias evavriov dvdpav tpiav): the verb, which 
is only once used of God in the LXX (Is 3776 viv 8é érédaéa 
é€epnpoca: éOvn xrA.), means here “to afford proof of.” The 
writer uses the general plural, tots kAnpovdpors Tis émayyeNtas,! 
instead of the singular “ Abraham,” since the Promise in its 
mystical sense applied to the entire People, who had faith 
like that of Abraham. The reference is not specifically to 
Isaac and Jacob, although these are called his cvykAnpovépuor in 
11%, In 7d dpetdbetov tis Boudfs our author evidently chooses 
Bovdjs for the sake of the assonance with Bouddpevos. “Ayerd- 
Qetos is a synonym for dkivyros (cp. above on v.!" and 
Schol. on Soph. Antig. 1027), and, as the papyri show, 
had a frequent connexion with wills in the sense of ‘“‘irrevoc- 
able.” Here, in connexion with ovAjjs, it implies final 
determination (cp. 3 Mac 5 1"); the purpose had a fixed 


1 Kusebius once (Dem. iv. 15. 40) omits Tihs émayyedias, and once (zd2d. 
vy. 3. 21) reads ris BaciNelas, either accidentally or with a recollection of 


Jaen 
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character or solidity about it. The verb éueoiteucey (‘‘inter- 
vened”) does not occur in the LXX, and is here used intransi- 
tively, instead of, as usual (cp. e.g. Dion. Halic. Avz. ix. 59. 5 ; 
OGTS. 4377 etc.), with some accusative like cvv@nxas. In Jos. 
Ant. vii. 8. 5 it is used intransitively, but in the sense of “‘inter- 
ceding” (zeiobels 8 6 “IdaBos kal rhv dvdykyv atrod Karoukreipas 
éuecirevoe mpds Tov Bacrrdéa). The oath is almost certainly that 
just mentioned. Less probable is the interpretation (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, M. Stuart, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg, Wickham) 
which regards the oath referred to in vy.16 as the oath in the 
writer’s favourite psalm, 1104: 


>” , \ > Va 
dpoaev Kupios kal od perapeAnOjoerat 

‘ 9 e ‘ > \ 2A ‘\ X 4 / 
Sb «i tepeds eis Tov aidva Kara THY Tagw MeAxucddex. 


This oath does refer to the priesthood of Jesus, which the writer 
is about to re-introduce (in v.7°); but it is not a thought which 
is brought forward till 77 21. 28; and the second line of the 
couplet has been already quoted (5°) without any allusion to the 
first. 

In v.18 katapedyew and édmis are connected, but not as in 
Wis 14° (Noah=7 éAmis tod xécpou éri oxedias, katapvyotca). 
Here, as é\mis means what is hoped for, z.e. the object of expecta- 
tion, “‘the only thought is that we are moored to an immoveable 
object” (A. B. Davidson). The details of the anchor-metaphor 
are not to be pressed (v.!%); the writer simply argues that 
we are meant to fix ourselves to what has been fixed for us by 
God and in God. To change the metaphor, our hope roots 
itself in the eternal order. What we hope for is unseen, being 
Ses sight, but it is secure and real, and we can grasp it by 
faith. 


(a) Philo (Quaest. tn Exod. 22°) ascribes the survival and success of the 
Israelites in Egypt dca rv ert rov cwripa Oedv Katapvyhy, ds é& amopwv Kat 
aunxdvev émiméupas thy edepyériv Sivautv épptoaro rods ixéras. (b) Tév is 
inserted in v.18 before Oedv (by x* AC P 33. 1245. 1739. 1827. 2005 Ath. 
Chrys. ), probably to harmonize with 6 eds in v.!” (where 1912 omits 6). But 
Gedy (‘Sone who is God ”) is quite apposite. 


NapdkAnow goes with kpatioo. (aor. =“ seize,” rather than 
“hold fast to,” like xparety in 4"), and ot kataguydvres stands by 
itself, though there is no need to conjecture ot xara puyiy dvres = 
in our flight (so J. J. Reiske, etc.). Is not eternal life, Philo 
asks, 7 mpos 10 bv Katapuyy (de fuga, 15)? In ris mpoKeupevys 
rides, mpoxermévns must have the same sense as in 122; the 
colloquial sense of “aforesaid,” which is common in the papyri 
(eg. OP. 12757 cis tiv mpoxiuévnv Kdpunv), would be flat. 
“Aopady te kai BeBatay reflects one of the ordinary phrases in 
Greek ethics which the writer is so fond of employing. Cp. 
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Plutarch, de comm. not. 1061¢, kairo. maca xatddAyis & TO 
ToPG Kal pny TO dopadrks éxovoa kal BéBavov xrr. : Sextus Empir. 
adv. log. ii. 374, &s TO drorieuevov f troriPerar BéBaov éore 
Kal dopadés: and Philo, guts rer. div. 62, xatddAndus dogpadijs kat 
BeBaia. The a&yxupa of hope is safe and sure, as it is fixed in 
eternity. All hope for the Christian rests in what Jesus has 
done in the eternal order by his sacrifice. 


Chrysostom’s comment on the ‘‘anchor” metaphor is all that is needed : 
womep yup n ayKupa eaprnOetoa rod mdolov, odk adincey aird mepipéper bat, 
kav puvplor mapacadedwouv dvepor, GAN ékapryndeioa édpatoy ove?’ otrw Kal 7 
é\mls. The anchor of hope was a fairly common metaphor in the later Greek 
ethic (¢.g, Heliod. vii. 25, maoa édmldos dyxupa mavrolws dvéomacrat, and Epict. 
Fragm. (30) 89, ovre vady é& évds ayxuplou ore Blov éx mids édmldos dpusoréov), 
but our author may have taken the religious application from Philo, who 
writes (de Somnits, i. 39),1 ob xph xarerTnxévar Tov édrlde Oelas cumpaxlas 
épopuobdvra (lies moored to), He does not use it as a metaphor for stability, 
however, like most of the Greeks from Euripides (e.g. Helena, 277, &yxupa 
& i mov ras TUxas Ser dyn) and Aristophanes (e.g. Anzghts, 1244, herr? 
tis édmrls éor Ed’ Fs d6xoUme0a) onwards, as, ¢.g., in the most famous use of the 
anchor-metaphor,”? that by Pythagoras (Stob. clog. 3: mdodros doberhs 
dyxupa, Oda ért dodeveorépa . .. Tlves ody UyKupar duvaral; gdpdyyors, 
peyadowuxia, avipta* Tatras ovfels yea cadever). 

Suddenly he breaks the metaphor,’ in order to regain the 
idea of the priesthood of Jesus in the invisible world. Hope 
enters the unseen world ; the Christian hope, as he conceives it, 
is bound up with the sacrifice and intercession of Jesus in the 
Presence of God, and so he uses language from the ritual of 
Lv 162" about Aaron “ passing inside the veil,” or curtain that 
screened the innermost shrine. To this conception he returns 
in 9% after he has described the vital functions of Jesus as 
iepeds (620), For at last he has reached what he regards as the 
cardinal theme of his homily. The first paragraph (7!), which 
is one long sentence in Greek, applies and expands ¢is tév aidva, 
the first note of Melchizedek’s priesthood being that it is per- 
petual, thus typifying the priesthood of Jesus. The next is (741°), 
that it is prior and superior to the levitical priesthood ; this is 


1The comparison between hope and a voyage in de Abrahamo, 9, is 
different: 6 5é éAmigwy, ws abro Ondo? Tov'voua, EAduTHs, Epiéwevos pev adel TOD 
Kadod, wnmrw & édixécOa Trovrov deduvynuévos, GAN Eoixws Tots mhéovow, of 
orevoovres els Nyuévas KaTalpe Oadarrevovow évopuloacbar wn duvdpevor. 
This is nearer to the thought of Ro 8”, 

2 For the anchor as a symbol on tombs, pagan and Christian, see Le 
Blant’s Zuscr. Chrét. de Gaule, ii. 158, 312. Contrast with He 6'* !9 the 
bitter melancholy of the epitaph in the Greek Anthology (ix. 49): éAmls cal 
av, Téxn, méya xalpere* Tov Awe” ebpov | ovdey euol x’ buiv: walfere rods 
per’ éué. E 

3 A similar mixture of metaphor in ZZ. Aristeas, 230 (oé pev ob Svvardy 
éorTt wraicat, Tact yap xdpiras éomapKas al B\acrdvovow etvouy, H) TA Méy.oTa 
ror 6rrAwy Karicxvouvoca meprauBaver Tiy meylorny dogpddecav), and Philo, de 
praemits, 2 (ravbrns & 6 mpOros omdpos éotly édals, n myyh TGv Blwr). 
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implied in the former claim, but the writer works it out fancifully 
from the allusion to tithes. 


20 There (brov for the classical dro) Jesus entered for us in advance, when 
he became highpriest ‘‘for ever with the rank of Melchizedek.” For 
“* Velchizedek, the king of Salem, a priest of the Most High God,” who ‘met 
Abraham on his return from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him” — 
2who had “a tenth part (dexdrny, sc. wotpav) of everything” assigned him by 
Abraham—this Melchizedek is (sc. bv) primarily a *‘ king of righteousness” 
(that is the meaning of his name); then, besides that, ‘‘king of Salem” 
(which means, king of peace). * He has neither father nor mother nor gene- 
alogy, neither a beginning to his days nor an end to his life, but, resembling 
the Son of God, continues to be ‘‘ priest” permanently. 


This paragraph and that which follows (vv.*1°) are another 
little sermon, this time on the story of Gn 141820, In 620-73 
the writer starts from the idea that Jesus is dpyiepedts eis Tov 
aiava kata tTHv Tag MeAxXuoedéx, and shows how the Melchizedek 
priesthood was eis tov aidva, z.e. explaining Ps 110* from Gn 
1418-20, EioqOev in 629 is explained later, in 9!%, MpddSpopos 
recalls aépynyds (21°), with its suggestion of pioneering. The 
term is only used in the LXX of the days éapos, mpddpomou 
orapvaAjs (Nu 137), or of early fruit (ds rpddpopos ovKov, Is 28+) ; 
the present sense occurs, however, in Wis 128, where wasps or 
hornets are called the mpd8popor of God’s avenging host. The 
thought here is of Christ entering heaven as we are destined to 
do, after him, once like him (5°) we are “ perfected.” Vv.!3 
in ch. 7 are another of the writer’s long sentences: oltos 6 Med- 
xtoedex . . . pever icpeds eis Td Sinvekés is the central thought, 
but the subject is overloaded with quotations and comments, 
including a long pév . . . 8€ clause. The length of the sentence 
and the difficulty of applying péva iepeds cis 7d Sunvexés to 
Melchizedek have led some editors to make Jesus the subject of 
the sentence : otros (Jesus) yap (6 MeAyuoedéx . . . TH vig Geod) 
péver tepeds cis Tov aidva. But the otros, as v.4* shows, is 
Melchizedek, and the theory is wrecked upon v.8, for it is quite 
impossible to take éxet xr. as “in the upper sanctuary (s¢. éorw) 
there is One of whom the record is that He lives.” There is a 
slight but characteristic freedom at the very outset in the use of 
the story, ¢.g. in 6 ouvaytnoas xtA. The story implies this, but 
does not say it. It was the king of Sodom who é&\Oe eis 
cuvavTnTw adT@ peta TO brootpépar adtov amd THs Komys, but as 
Melchizedek is immediately said to have brought the conquering 
hero bread and wine, our writer assumed that he also met 
Abraham. 


An interesting example of the original reading being preserved in an 
inferior group of MSS is afforded by 6 cvvavtyoas (C* LP), The variant 
ds cuvayrjoas (8 ABC? D K W 33. 436. 794. 1831. 1837. 1912), which 
makes a pointless anacolouthon, was due to the accidental reduplication of C 
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(OCCYN for OCYN), though attempts have been made to justify this 
reading by assuming an anacolouthon in the sentence, or a parenthesis in 
és . . . ’ABpadu, or carelessness on the part of the writer who began with a 
relative and forgot to carry on the proper construction. Some curious 
homiletic expansions have crept into the text of vv.!-2. After Bacwkéwy two 
late minuscules (456. 460) read Sr édlwkev rods addoPptrous Kal é&elNaTo Awr 
Hera mdons alxuarwotas, and after airdév, D* vt 330. 440. $23 put cal ( ABpadu) 
evhoynabels tx’ avrod. The latter is another (cp. 11”) of the glosses which 
were thrown up by the Latin versions. 


In v.? éu€picev is substituted for the @wxey of the LXX (which 
reappears in v.*), in order to make it clear that Abraham’s gift 
was a sort of tithe. Tithes were not paid by the Hebrews 
from spoils of war; this was a pagan custom. But such is the 
interpretation of the story in Philo, e.g. in his fragment on Gn 
1418 (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, p. 72): 7a yap 
Tov ToA€uov dpioreia dSidwor TH teped Kal Tas THs viKys amwapxas. 
lepompereotaty O€ Kail dywTdtn macav dwapxdav h Sexdtn Sid 7d 
mavTéAevov elvat Tov dpiOudy, ad ov Kal Tots tepedau Kal vewkdpots 
ai dexdrat mpoordge vduov Kaptav kat Openpdrwv daodidsovrat, 
dpgavros THs atapxns “ABpadpu, ds Kal Tod yévous dpynyérns éariv. 
Or again in de congressu, 17, where he describes the same incident 
as Abraham offering God ras dexaras yapiorypia THs viKns. 


The fantastic interpretation of the Melchizedek episode is all the writer’s 
own. What use, if any, was made of Melchizedek in pre-Christian Judaism, 
is no longer to be ascertained. Apparently the book of Jubilees contained a 
reference to this episode in Abraham’s career, but it has been excised for 
some reason (see R. H. Charles’ note on Jub 13”). Josephus makes little of 
the story (Azz. i. 10. 2). He simply recounts how, when Abraham returned 
from the rout of the Assyrians, drjvrnce 0 air@ 6 Trav DodomT&v Bacrdeds els 
rémov Tid dv Kadodor ILediov Bacidixdv' évOa 6 THs Doduwa mddews brodéxerat 
Bacireds avrov Medrxiedéxns. onpatyer dé To¥ro Bacideds Sixatos* Kal fv de 
TOLOUTOS Gforoyoupevws, ws Oia Tavryv avrov Tiv airiay Kal iepéa ywéoOar TOO 
Oeod. Thy uévroe DorAvua torepor éxddecav ‘lepoodruua. éxopyyynoe Sé obros 6 
Medxucedéxns Te ABpdwov otpare févia Kal wodryv adboviay rav émirydelwy 
mapéoxe, Kal mapa Thy evwxlay airoy 7 ématvetv HpEato Kal Tov Oedv eddoyet 
broxeiplous atr@ movjoavra Tovs ExOpovs. “ABpdmou dé dLddvTo0s Kal Thy dexdrnv 
rhs delas air@, mpoodéxerar THv ddow xTr. In the later Judaism, however, 
more interest was taken in Melchizedek (cp. M. Friedlander in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, v. pp. tf.). Thus some applied the 110th psalm to Abraham 
(Mechilta on Ex 157, r. Gen. 55. 6), who was ranked as the priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, while Melchizedek was supposed to have been degraded 
because he (Gn 14!) mentioned the name of Abraham before that of God! 
This, as Bacher conjectures, represented a protest against the Christian view 
of Melchizedek (Avada der Tannaiten”, 1. p. 259). It denotes the influence 
of IIpds ‘Efpatous. Philo, as we might expect, had already made more of the 
episode than Josephus, and it is Philo’s method of interpretation which gives 
the clue to our writer’s use of the story. Thus in Leg. Alleg. iii. 25, 26, 
he points out (a) that Medyuredéx Bacihéa re ris elpjvys—Zadrnu rodro yap 
épunveverar—xal lepéa éavrod rem olnxev 1 6 Oeés (in Gn 141°), and allegorizes the 
reference into a panegyric upon the peaceful, persuasive influence of the really 
royal mind. He then (4) does the same with the sacerdotal reference. ’AAN 





1 The same sort of perfect as recurs in IIpds “EGpatous (e.g. 7° and 1178), 
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6 wev Medxuoedéx dvrl YdaTos olvoy mpocpepérw Kal morigérw Kal axparigvéerw 
Wuxds, va kardoxeror yévwvrar Oeig wéOn vndarewrépa vywews aris. lepevs 
yap éoTt Noyos KAhpov exwy Tov dvTa Kal UWyAGs Tepl avrod Kal VrepoyKws Kal 
peyadorperas Noyifsuevos* Tod yap Splorou éorly iepeds, quoting Gn 148 and 
hastening to add, ovx é7. éorl ris &AXos ovxX BYroros. Philo points out thus 
the symbolism of wine (not water) as the divine intoxication which raises the 
soul to lofty thought of God; but our author does not even mention the food 
and drink, though later on there was a tendency to regard them as symbolizing 
the elements in the eucharist. His interest in Melchizedek lies in the parallel 
to Christ. This leads him along a line of his own, though, like Philo, he sees 
immense significance not only in what scripture says, but in what it does not 
say, about this mysterious figure in the early dawn of history. 


In vv.!'? the only points in the original tale which are 
specially noted are (a) that his name means Baotdeds dixarocdryys ; 
(6) that Xadjp, his capital, means eiphvyy ; and (c) inferentially that 
this primitive ideal priest was also a king. Yet none of these 
is developed. Thus, the writer has no interest in identifying 
Sarnpu. All that matters is its meaning. He quotes tepeds tod 
eod Tod tWicrov, but it is tepevs alone that interests him. The 
fact about the tithes (6 kat Sexdryy dad mévtwy eéwepicev “ABpadp) 
is certainly significant, but it is held over until v.4.. What strikes 
him as far more vital is the silence of the record about the birth 
and death of Melchizedek (v.°). Atkatoodvn as a royal character- 
istic (see Introd. pp. xxxiif.) had been already noted in con- 
nexion with Christ (18); but he does not connect it with eipyvn, 
as Philo does, though the traditional association of dicavootvvy Kat 
eipyvn with the messianic reign may have been in his mind. In 
the alliteration (v.°) of dmdtwp, duntwp, dyeveadsyntos, the third 
term is apparently coined by himself; it does not mean “of no 
pedigree,” nor ‘‘ without successors,” but simply (cp. v.®) ‘de- 
void of any genealogy.” Having no beginning (since none is 
mentioned), M. has no end. *Ardtwp and dpijtwp are boldly 
lifted from their pagan associations. In the brief episode of Gn 
1418-20, this mysterious Melchizedek appears only as a priest of 
God; his birth is never mentioned, neither is his death; unlike 
the Aaronic priests, with whom a pure family descent was vital, 
this priest has no progenitors. Reading the record in the light 
of Ps rro*, and on the Alexandrian principle that the very 
silence of scripture is charged with meaning, the writer divines 
in Melchizedek a priest who is permanent. This method of 
interpretation had been popularized by Philo. In guod det. pot. 
48, e.g., he calls attention to the fact that Moses does not explain 
in Gn 4° what was the mark put by God upon Cain. Why? 
Because the mark was to prevent him from being killed. Now 
Moses never mentions the death of Cain 8:4 rdons ris vopobecias, 
suggesting that domep 7 peuvdevpévy SxvAXAa, kaxdov GOdvarov err 
appoowvn. Again (de Hbriet. 14) etre yap rov tis “Kal yap ddnOds 
adeApy pov eoriw ek watpds, “adr od« &k pytpds” (Gn 2012)— 
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Abraham’s evasive description of Sarah—is most significant ; she 
had no mother, z.e. she had no connexion with the material 
world of the senses. 


*Amdrwp and duhrwp were applied to (a) waifs, whose parents were un- 
known ; or (4) to illegitimate children ; or (¢) to people of low origin ; or (d) 
to deities who were supposed to have been born, like Athené and Hephaestus, 
from only one sex. Lactantius (duzx, zwstzt. i. 7) quotes the Delphic oracle, 
which described Apollo as 4urwp, and insists that such terms refer only to 
God (zézd. iv. 13). ‘‘As God the Father, the origin and source of things, 
is without parentage, he is most accurately called dmdrwp and dujrwp by 
Trismegistus, since he was not begotten by anyone. Hence it was fitting 
that the Son also should be twice born, that he too should become drdrwp 
and dufjrwp.” His argument apparently! is that the pre-existent Son was 
duhrwp and that He became dmdrwp by the Virgin-birth (so Theodore of 
Mopsuestia). Lactantius proves the priesthood of Christ from Ps 110* among 
other passages, but he ignores the deduction from the Melchizedek of Gn 14 ; 
indeed he gives a rival derivation of Jerusalem as if from lepdv Zodoudv. 
Theodoret, who (Dza/. ii.) explains that the incarnate Son was dujrwp, with 
respect to his divine nature, and dyeveaAdynros in fulfilment of Is 538, faces 
the difficulty of Melchizedek with characteristic frankness. Melchizedek, he 
explains, is described as dmdrwp, dunrwp, simply because scripture does not 
record his parentage or lineage. Hi d\y@@s dwdrwp jv Kal durjrwp, odx dy jv 
elka@y, GAN ddjOera, "Hed dé ob picer ratr’ exer, dAAG Kara Thy THs Oelas 
Tpadijs olkovoutav, delkvuor Tis addnGelas Tov TUrov. In his commentary he 
explains that pévec lepeds els 7d Ouyvexés means Thy lepwovyny ov mapéreupev eis 
matdas, kabdmrep’ Aapwy kal Ededfap kal Pweés. 

"Adwporwpévos in v.2 means “resembling,” as, eg., in Zp. 
Jerem.” vexpo eppipévy &v oxdret dpwpotwvrat ot Geoi airay, though 
it might even be taken as a strict passive, “made to resemble” 
(z.e. in scripture), the Son of God being understood to be eternal. 
Eis 7d Sunvexés is a Classical equivalent for eis tov aiéva, a phrase 
which is always to be understood in the light of its context. 
Here it could not be simply “‘ad vitam”; the foregoing phrases 
and the fact that even the levitical priests were appointed for 
life, rule out such an interpretation. 

The writer now (vv.*1°) moralizes upon the statement that 
Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek and received his blessing, 
which proves the supreme dignity of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
and, inferentially, its superiority to the levitical. 

4 Now mark the dignity of this man. The patriarch ‘‘ Abraham paid” 
him “‘a tenth” of the spotts. 5 Those sons of Levi, who receive the priestly 
office, are indeed ordered by law to tithe the people (that ts, their brothers), 
although the latter are descended from Abraham; ° but he who had no 
levitical (é& abrey =x T&v vidv Aevel) genealogy actually tithed Abraham and 
“blessed” the possessor of the promises! "(And there ts no question that it is 
the inferior who ts blessed by the superior.) ® Again, it ts mortal men tn the 
one case who receive tithes, while in the other tt 2s one of whom the witness zs 
that “he lives.” % In fact, we might almost say that even Levi the receiver 
of tithes paid tithes through Abraham ; 10 for he was stzll in the loins of his 
father when Melchizedek met him. 





1 In iv. 25 he says that ‘‘as God was the Father of his spirit without a 
mother, so a virgin was the mother of his body without a father.” 
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Ocwpette (v.4) is an oratorical imperative as in 4 Mac 14% 
(Gewpeire S& was woddmAoKkds eorw 4 THs ptiAoreKvias oropyy) ; 
mm Aikos is a rare word, often used for nAtkos after vowels, though 
not in Zec 28 (rod idety rnAlikov 76 rAdros aiTHs éorwv), where alone 
it occurs in the LXX. The otros (om. D* 67**. 1739 Blass) 
repeats the oftos of v.1. We have now a triple proof of the 
inferiority of the levitical priesthood to Melchizedek. (a) Mel- 
chizedek, though not in levitical orders, took tithes from and 
gave a blessing to Abraham himself (vv.*”); (4) he is never 
recorded to have lost his priesthood by death (v.8); and (¢) in- 
deed, in his ancestor Abraham, Levi yet unborn did homage to 
Melchizedek (% 1°). Ta dxpoivia (v.4), which this alone of NT 
writers has occasion to use, explains the wdvra of v.2; it is one 
of the classical terms for which he went outside the LXX. 
‘O natpidpxys is thrown to the end of the sentence for emphasis. 
In v.® tepatelay is chosen instead of iepwovvyny for the sake of 
assonance with Aevet. The LXX does not distinguish them 
sharply. The general statement about tithing, kata tév vdpov 
(the évroAn of Nu 1870-21), is intended to throw the spontaneous 
action of Abraham into relief; dmodexatoty of “tithing” persons 
occurs in 1 S 84, but usually means ‘‘to pay tithes,” like the 
more common 8exatoir (v.°), the classical form being dexarevewv. 
In v.® the perfect edAoyyxe is like the Philonic perfect (see above). 
In describing the incident (de Abrahamo, 40), Philo lays stress 
upon the fact that 6 wéyas iepeds Tod peyiorov Geod offered émuvixia 
and feasted the conquerors ; he omits both the blessing and the 
offering of tithes, though he soon allegorizes the latter (41). 

Moulton calls attention to ‘‘the beautiful parallel in Plato’s Aol. 28c, 
for the characteristic perfect in Hebrews, describing what stands written in 
Scripture,” holding that ‘‘éco. év Tpolg rereAeuryjKact (as is written in the 


Athenians’ Bible) is exactly like He 7° 1118.” But these perfects are 
simply aoristic (see above, p. 91, note). 


V." is a parenthetical comment on what blessing and being 
blessed imply; the neuter (€\atrov) is used, as usual in Greek 
(cp. Blass, § 138. 1), in a general statement, especially in 
a collective sense, about persons. Then the writer rapidly 
summarizes, from vv.!4, the contrast between the levitical 
priests who die off and Melchizedek whose record (j,aprupovpevos 
in scripture, cp. 11°) is “he lives” (uHre wis réeAos . . . péver 
eis TO Sunvexés). Finally (vv.* 1°), he ventures (ds ézos eizeiy, a 
literary phrase, much affected by Philo) on what he seems to 
feel may be regarded as a forced and fanciful remark, that Levi 
was committed 8. "ABpadp (genitive) to a position of respectful 
deference towards the prince-priest of Salem. In v.® xatmep 
€nduOdtas ex Tis dopvos “ABpadw (the Semitic expression for 
descendants, chosen here in view of what he was going to say in 
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v.10 éy +4 dopvi tod matpds) is another imaginative touch added 
in order to signalize the pre-eminent honour of the levitical 
priests over their fellow-countrymen. Such is their high authority. 
And yet Melchizedek’s is higher still ! 


(a) In v.® “forte legendum, 6 dé uy yeveadoyovpevos airov Sedexdrwke Tov 
’"ABpadu, ipsum Abrahamam” (Bentley). But é& a’réy explains itself, and 
the stress which avrév would convey is already brought out by the emphatic 
position of ABpadu, and by the comment kal roy Exovra xrA. (6) In v.4 Kat 
is inserted after @, in conformity with v., by s AC De K L P syrbkl arm, 
etc, For d&mroSexatovv in v.> the termination (cp. Thackeray, 244) dodexa- 
row is read by B D (as karacknvoiy in Mt 13°). In v.6 the more common 
(117°) aorist, edAdyyoe, is read by AC P 6. 104. 242. 263. 326. 383. 1288. 
1739. 2004. 2143, Chrys. for evAdynke. 


He now (vv.1*) turns to prove his point further, by glancing 
at the text from the r1oth psalm. ‘It is no use to plead that 
Melchizedek was succeeded by the imposing Aaronic priest- 
hood; this priesthood belonged to an order of religion which 
had to be superseded by the Melchizedek-order of priesthood.” 
He argues here, as already, from the fact that the psalter is later 
than the pentateuch ; the point of 71! is exactly that of 47%, 


Ul Further, of the levitical priesthood had been the means of reaching per- 
Section (for zt was on the basis of that priesthood that the Law was enacted for 
the People), why was it still necessary for another sort of priest to emerge 
““qwith the rank of Melchizedek,” instead of simply with the rank of Aaron 
(?? for when the priesthood ts changed, a change of law necessarily follows) ? 
13 He who ts thus (z.e. ‘“‘ with the rank of M.”) described belongs to another 
tribe, no member of which ever devoted himself to the altar ; 4 for ct is evident 
that our Lord sprang from Judah, and Moses never mentioned priesthood in 
connexion with that tribe. ™ This becomes all the more plain when (ci=éret) 
another priest emerges ‘‘resembling Melchizedek,” \° one who has become a 
priest by the power of an indissoluble (axaradvrou, z.e. by death) Life and 
not by the Law of an external command ; ' for the witness to him ts, 

“Thou art priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 
18 4 previous command ts set aside on account of its weakness and uselessness 
19 ( for the Law made nothing perfect), and there is introduced a better Hope, 
by means of which we can draw near to God, 


Ei pév odv (without any dé to follow, as in 8+) tedetwors 
(‘perfection ” in the sense of a perfectly adequate relation to 
God ; see v.!9) 81a tis AcvertiKas tepwodvns KTA. Aevertixns is a 
rare word, found in Philo (de fuga, 7 Aevitixy dvy), but never in 
the LXX except in the title of Leviticus ; tepwovvy does occur in 
the LXX, and is not distinguishable from iepareéa (v.5). In the 
parenthetical remark 6 dads ydp éw adtis vevopobérntar, attis 
was changed into airy (6. 242. 330. 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 
489. 491. 999. 1610. 1836 Theophyl.), or airy (K L 326. 1288, 
etc. Chrys.) after 8° (where again we have this curious passive), 
and vevouoberyrat altered into the pluperfect évevouoférynro 
(K L, etc.). The less obvious genitive (cp. Ex. 3477 éml yap 


lal \ \ a? rs 
rav Adywv TovTov TéHeyar col dSiabyKny Kai TO “lopayr) én’ abris 
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is not “in the time of,” for the levitical priesthood was not in 
existence prior to the Law; it might mean ‘in connexion with,” 
since émi and zepi have a similar force with this genitive, but the 
incorrect dative correctly explains the genitive. The Mosaic 
vépos could not be worked for the Aads without a priesthood, to 
deal with the offences incurred. The idea of the writer always 
is that a vouos or dvaOyxy depends for its validity and effective- 
ness upon the fepevs or tepets by whom it is administered. Their 
personal character and position are the essential thing. Every con- 
sideration is subordinated to that of the priesthood. Asa change 
in that involves a change in the vopos (v.1”), the meaning of the 
parenthesis in v.! must be that the priesthood was the basis for the 
vouwos, though, no doubt, the writer has put his points in vv.!. 2 
somewhat intricately ; this parenthetical remark would have been 
better placed after the other in v.!%, as indeed van d. Sande 
Bakhuyzen proposes. Three times over (cp. v.!%) he puts in 
depreciatory remarks about the Law, the reason being that the 
Law and the priesthood went together. It is as if he meant 
here: “the levitical priesthood (which, of course, implies the 
Law, for the Law rested on the priesthood).” The inference 
that the vduos is antiquated for Christians reaches the same end 
as Paul does by his dialectic, but by a very different route. 
*AvictacGat (=appear onthe scene, as v.!) and déyeo@ar refer to 
Ps 1104, which is regarded as marking a new departure, with 
far-reaching effects, involving (v.!*) an alteration of the vépos as 
wellas of the tepwodvy. In kai od . . . déyeoOar the od negatives 
the infinitive as wy usually does; *Aapwy, like Kava (Jn 217), has 
become indeclinable, though Josephus still employs the ordinary 
genitive “Aapdvos. In v.! perdbeows, which is not a LXX term, 
though it occurs in 2 Mac 114, is practically equivalent here 
(cp. 1227) to d@érnots in v.18. A close parallel occurs in de 
Mundo, 6, vopos pev yop jyiv icoxdivijs 6 Geds, ovdepiay émidexd- 
Hevos dipAwow 7 perdGeow, and a similar phrase is employed by 
Josephus to describe the arbitrary transference of the highpriest- 
hood (Azz. xii. 9. 7, td Avotov reobeis, perabelvar thy Timi amd 
Tavrys THS oikias els érepor). 

We now (vv.18) get an account of what was meant by od 
kata Thy tééw “Aapwy or repos (“another,” in the sense of “a 
different”) tepeds in v.1; Jesus, this tepeds xara rHv rééw MeAxtoe- 
déx, came from the non-sacerdotal tribe of Judah, not from that 
of Levi. °E¢’ Sv is another instance of the extension of this 
metaphorical use of éwi from the Attic dative to the accusative. 
The perfect jretéoxnxey may be used in an aoristic sense, like 
eoxnka, or simply for the sake of assonance with zpooécynxev, 
and it means no more than peréoxev in 214; indeed perécyer is 
read here by P 489. 623*. 1912 arm, as mpocécxev is (by AC 
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33- 1288) for mpocécxynxev. The conjecture of Erasmus, zpocéo- 
tyKev, is ingenious, but mpooéyewv in the sense of “attend” is 
quite classical. The rule referred to in eis fv pudjy (e Fs pvdAqs, 
arm ?), ze. €« pudjs eis nv (as Lk 10!) «rd. is noted in Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 10. 1, mdrpiv éote pydéva tod Geod THY épxvepwovvnv 
AapBavew 7 Tov € aiparos rod *"Aapdvos. No tribe except Levi 
supplied priests. (Mpé8ydov in v.!4 is not a LXX term, but 
occurs in this sense in 2 Mac 317 (&’ dy mpddmAov éyivero) and 
14°, as well as in Judith 8%.) In Zest. Lev? 814 it is predicted 
(cp. Introd. p. xlvili) that BaowWebs é« Tod “lovda dvacrjcerat Kat 
moujoe. tepareiay véay: but this is a purely verbal parallel, the 
BactAe’s is Hyrcanus and the reference is to the Maccabean 
priest-kings who succeed the Aaronic priesthood. *Avaré\Xew is 
a synonym for dvicrac6au (v.15), as in Nu 241’, though it is just 
possible that dvaréraAxey is a subtle allusion to the messianic 
title of "AvaroAy in Zec 612; in commenting on that verse Philo 
observes (de confus. ling. 14): Totrov pev yap mpeaBitarov viov 6 
tov ddXwv averetAXe tatnp. (For tepéwy the abstract equivalent 
iepwotvys, from v.!%, is substituted by D° K L.) The title 
6 kUptos pay is one of the links between the vocabulary of this 
epistle and that of the pastorals (1 Ti 1!4, 2 Ti 18). As the 
result of all this, what is it that becomes (v.!>) mepicodtepov 
(for repurodrepws) katddSyndov?! The provisional character of the 
levitical priesthood, or the perdfeors vdwovP? Probably the 
latter, though the writer would not have distinguished the one 
from the other. Inv. kata thy dyoudtnTa linguistically has the 
same sense aS ddwpoudpevos (v.°). In v.1® capkivns (for which 
capkikys is substituted by C° D K © 104. 326. 1175, etc.) hints at 
the contrast which is to be worked out later (in 914) between 
the external and the inward or spiritual, the sacerdotal évrohy 
being dismissed as merely capxivy, since it laid down physical 
descent as a requisite for office. Hereditary succession is 
opposed to the inherent personality of the Son(=91). The dis- 
tinction between capxixds (=fleshly, with the nature and qualities 
of odpé) and cdpxivos (fleshy, composed of odp&) is blurred in 
Hellenistic Greek of the period, where adjectives in -wos tend to 
take over the sense of those in -cxos, and wice versa. In v.17 
paptupetrat (cp. paprupovjpmevos, v.®) is altered to the active (1019) 
paptuper by C D K L 256. 326. 436. 1175. 1837. 2127 syr™ vg 
arm Chrys. 

The petdQeors of v.!? is now explained negatively (a0érnors) 
and positively (émevoaywyy) in vv.!® 19, *A@éryats (one of his juristic 
metaphors, cp. 97°) yiveras (z.e. by the promulgation of Ps rro‘) 
mpoayovons (cp. LALA. ili. 247, 7 mpodyovra Wayicpara : mpodyew is 

1 Karddn\or is the classical intensive form of 57Aov, used here for the sake 
of assonance with the following kard. 


7 
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not used by the LXX in this sense of “ fore-going”) évtodjs (v.!°) 
$d 73 adris (unemphatic) dobevés Kal dvwdedés (alliteration). 
*Avwedés is a word common in such connexions, e.g. Zp. Arvest. 
253, rep dvudedes kal ddyewdv éeotw: Polyb. xii. 25° a€nAov kal 
dvopedés. The uselessness of the Law lay in its failure to secure 
an adequate forgiveness of sins, without which a real access or 
fellowship (éyyifew 76 6e6) was impossible ; od8€v éreheiwoey, it led 
to no absolute order of communion between men and God, no 
tedelwots. The positive contrast (v.!) is introduced by the strik- 
ing compound émeoaywyy (with yiverar), a term used by Josephus 
for the replacing of Vashti by Esther (Avz. xi. 6. 2, oBévvve bau yap 
70 Tpos THY TpoTHpay piAdaropyov érépas ereicaywy}, Kal TO mpos éxei- 
vnv vo dmooTdpevov kara puKpov ylyverOoa. THS cvvovoys) ; there 
is no force here in the ére, as if it meant “fresh” or ‘‘ further.” 
The new éAmiIs is kpeitrwv by its effectiveness (618) ; it accomplishes 
what the vépuos and its tepwovvy had failed to realize for men, viz. 
a direct and lasting access to God. In what follows the writer 
ceases to use the term éAzis, and concentrates upon the éyyifew 
7 Qe, since the essence of the éAzis lies in the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Jesus the Son. With this allusion to the xpeirrwv éAzis, 
he really resumes the thought of 61°19; but he has another 
word to say upon the superiority of the Melchizedek priest, and 
in this connexion he recalls another oath of God, viz. at the 
inauguration or consecration mentioned in Ps 1104, a solemn 
divine oath, which was absent from the ritual of the levitical 
priesthood, and which ratifies the new priesthood of Jesus as 
permanent (vv.7-22), enabling him to do for men what the levitical 
priests one after another failed to accomplish (vv.?%-%5). 

20 A better Hope, because tt was not promised apart from anoath. Previous 


priests (ot wév=levitical priests) became priests apart from any oath, ™ but 
he has an oath from Him who said to him, 


“The Lord has sworn, and he will not change his mind, 
thou art a priest for ever.” 


2 And this makes Jesus surety for a superior covenant. * Also, while they (ot 
uév) became priests tn large numbers, since death prevents them from continuing 
to serve, ™ he holds his priesthood without any successor, since he continues for 
ever. ™ Hence for all time he ts able to save those who approach God through 
him, as he ts always living to intercede on thetr behalf. 

The long sentence (vv.?-22) closes with *Ingods in an emphatic 
position. After kat Ka0’ Scoy ob xwpls dpkwpootas, which connect 
(se. Totro yiverat) with érecaywyy Kpeirrovos éAidos, there is a long 
explanatory parenthesis ot wey yap . . . eis Tov aidva, exactly in 
the literary style of Philo (e.g. guzs rer. div. 17, éf’ dcov yap otpau 
KTA,—vovs pev yap... alcOyou—éml tocotrov xrr.). In v.20 
Spxwpoota (oath-taking) is a neuter plural (cp. Sy//. 59329, OGZS. 
229°”) which, like dvrwpooia, has become a feminine singular of 
the first declension, and eictv yeyovéres is simply an analytic form 
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of the perfect tense, adopted as more sonorous than yeydvact. As 
we have already seen (on 61%), Philo (de sacrific. 28-29) discusses 
such references to God swearing. Thousands of people, he ob- 
serves, regard an oath as inconsistent with the character of God, who 
requires no witness to his character. ‘Men who are disbelieved 
have recourse to an oath in order to win credence, but God’s mere 
word must be believed (6 dé Oeds kat A€ywy mictds éotw) ; hence, 
his words are in no sense different from oaths, as far as assurance 
goes.” He concludes that the idea of God swearing an oath is 
simply an anthropomorphism which is necessary on account of 
human weakness. Our author takes the OT language in Ps rro* 
more naively, detecting a profound significance in the line épocev 
KUptos Kat ob peTrapednOyjoetar (in the Hellenistic sense of “ regret ” 
=change his mind). The allusion is, of course, to the levitical 
priests. But Roman readers could understand from their former 
religion how oaths were needful in such a matter. Claudius, 
says Suetonius (Vz¢. Claud. 22), ‘in co-optandis per collegia 
sacerdotibus neminem nisi juratus (¢.e. that they were suitable) 
nominavit.” 

The superfluous addition of kara thy tTabw MeAxuledéx was soon made, 
after eis tov aidva, by x© AD K L P vt SyrPesh*! boh eth Eus (Dem. iv. 
15. 40), etc. 

Napapéverr means to remain in office or serve (a common 
euphemism in the papyri). The priestly office could last in a 
family (cp. Jos. Ant. xi. 8. 2, THs teparikhs TYuns peylorns ovans Kat 
ev TO yéver Tapapevovons), but mortal men (dzobvjcKovtes, v.8) could 
not rapapévew as priests, whereas (v.?4) Jesus remains a perpetual 
iepeds, 8ua7d peverv (= wévtore Lav, v.”°) adtév (superfluous as in Lk 2* 
dua. 76 abrov elvan). *AtapdBatov, a legal adjective for “inviolable,” 
is here used in the uncommon sense of non-transferable (boh 
Chrys. obx exer duddoxov, Oecumenius, etc. adudéd0xov), as an equiva- 
lent for 4% wapaBaivovcay cis dXAov, and contrasts Jesus with the 
long succession of the levitical priests (wA«éovés). The passive 
sense of “not to be infringed” (cp. Justin Martyr, Aol. i. 43, 
ciuappevnv papev drapéBarov tavrnv «iva, where the adjective 
=ineluctabile) or “unbroken” does not suit the context, for 
Jesus had no rivals and the word can hardly refer to the invasion 
of death. Like yeyupvacpéva in 514, also after éxewv, it has a pre- 
dicative force, marked by the absence of the article. Philo (guzs 
rer. div. heres, 6) finds a similar significance in the etymology of 
kvpios as a divine title: Kdpios pev yap mapa 70 Kdpos, 8 di) BéBardv 
éorw, elpyrat, kat évayTioTyTa aBeBaiov kal dxvpov. But our author 
does not discover any basis for the perpetuity of 6 kvpvos jyév in 
the etymology of «épvos, and is content (in vv.?*4) to stress the 
line of the psalm, in order to prove that Jesus guaranteed a superior 
Siabjxy (7.e. order of religious fellowship). “Eyyvos is one of the 
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juristic terms (vg, sponsor) which he uses in a general sense ; here 
it is “surety” or “pledge.” Acafyxy is discussed by him later 
on ; it is a term put in here as often to excite interest and anticipa- 
tion. How readily éyyuvos could be associated with a term like 
odtew (v.25) may be understood from Sir 29! ; 


xdpiras eyyvou py érAdOn, 
Cdwxey yap THV Woxny adTod trép cov. 
dyaba éyyvou dvarpeper duapTwAds, 








Sky fd > rd > , e , 
kal axdpiotos év Siavotg. éykaraAeiper pur apevov. 


Our author might have written jecirns here as well as in 8°; he 
prefers ¢yyvos probably for the sake of assonance with yéyovey or 
even éyyifouev. As peourevew means to vouch for the truth of a 
promise or statement (cp. 61"), so éyyvos means one who vouches 
for the fulfilment of a promise, and therefore is a synonym for 
peoitns here. The conclusion (v.%5) is put in simple and 
effective language. Eis Té mavteNés is to be taken in the temporal 
sense of the phrase, as in BM. iii. 161 (aD. 212) dd Tod 
viv «is TO mavteAés, being simply a literary variant for wdvrore. 
The alternative rendering ‘‘ utterly ” suits Lk 13! better than this 
passage. This full and final tepwouvy of Jesus is the kpettrwv édais 
(v.19), the reX<fwous which the levitical priesthood failed to supply, 
a perfect access to God’s Presence. His intercession (évrvyxdveuv, 
sc. Oe@ as in Ro 8%4 ds kat évriyxave trép Huy) has red blood in 
it, unlike Philo’s conception, e.g. in Vit. Mos. iii. 14, évayxatov yap 
jv Tov tepwyévov (the highpriest) 7@ rod kéopov watpl mapaxAnTo 
xpnoba teAcioTdTw THV dpeTHy vid (2.2. the Logos) mpos Te auvynoriav 
dpapyuatwv Kat xopnyiav épOovwrdtuv dyabOv, and in guts rer. div. 
42, where the Logos is ixérys tod Ovntod Knpaivovtos del mpds TO 
adbaprov rapa Sé 7H Hivte mpds eveATioriav Tod pymore TOV tAew Hedy 
mepudety TO idvov épyov. The function of intercession in heaven for 
the People, which originally (see p. 37) was the prerogative of 
Michael the angelic guardian of Israel, or generally of angels (see 
on 114), is thus transferred to Jesus, to One who is no mere angel 
but who has sacrificed himself for the People. The author 
deliberately excludes any other mediator or semi-mediator in the 
heavenly sphere (see p. xxxix). 

A triumphant little summary (vv.?628) now rounds off the 
argument of 61972 ; 

6 Such was the highpriest for us, saintly, innocent, unstained, far from 
all contact with the sinful, lifted high above the heavens, * one who has no 
need, like yonder highpriests, day by day to offer sacrifices first for their own 
sins and then for (the preposition is omitted as in Ac 2618) chose of the People— 
he did that once for all in offering up himself. ™ For the Law appoints 
human beings in their weakness to the priesthood ; but the word of the Qath 
(which came after the Law) appoints a Son who ts made perfect for ever. 
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The text of this paragraph has only a few variants, none of any import- 
ance. After qpiv in v.*° Kat is added by A B D 1739 syrPesh hkl Eusebius 
(‘* was exactly the one for us”). In v.27 it makes no difference to the sense 
whether mpocevéyxas (8 A W 33. 256. 436. 442. 1837. 2004. 2127 arm Cyr.) 
or avevéykas (B C D KL P etc. Chrys.) is read; the latter may have been 
suggested by avadépew, or mpocevéyxas may have appealed to later scribes as 
the more usual and technical term in the epistle. The technical distinction 
between a@vadépew (action of people) and rpocgépeww (action of the priest) 
had long been blurred; both verbs mean what we mean by “offer up” or 
‘* sacrifice.” In v.®° the original lepe?s (D* 1 r vg) was soon changed (to con- 
form with G&pyvepets in v.”’) into dpxvepe’s. The reason why tepets and 
iepe?s have been used in 7!* is that Melchizedek was called iepe’s, not 
dpxtepeds. Once the category is levitical, the interchange of dpxcepevs and 
iepeds becomes natural. 


The words tovodtos yap fpiv émpemwev (another daring use of 
éxpemev, Cp. 210) &pxvepeds (v.2°) might be bracketed as one of 
the author’s parentheses, in which case 6ctos «rd. would carry on 
awdvtote av... attav. But ds in Greek often follows tovodros, 
and the usual construction is quite satisfactory. [dp is intensive, 
as often. It is generally misleading to parse a rhapsody, but there 
is a certain sequence of thought in dovos xrd., where the positive 
adjective davos is followed by two negative terms in alliteration 
(dkakos, dptavtos), and Kexwpropévos dd Tv duaptwddv is further 
defined by 6ndsdtepos T&v otpavay yevdpevos (the same idea as in 
414 dueAndvOdta tovs ovpavovs). He is dovos, pious or saintly 
(cp. ERE. vi. 743), in virtue of qualities like his reverence, 
obedience, faith, loyalty, and humility, already noted. “Axaxkos 
is innocent (as in Job 8, Jer 1119), one of the LXX equivalents 
for DA or OvOn, not simply = devoid of evil feeling towards men ; 
like dpiavtos, it denotes a character xwpis duaprias. “Aptavtos is 
used of the untainted Isis in OP. 1380 (év Ildvtw dpiavtos), 
The language may be intended to suggest a contrast between 
the deep ethical purity of Jesus and the ritual purity of the 
levitical highpriest, who had to take extreme precautions against 
outward defilement (cp. Lv 21115 for the regulations, and the 
details in Josephus, Avs. iii. 12. 2, 2) movov dé wep tas tepovpyias 
kabapods etvar, orovddlew dé Kal rept rHv adtév diaitay, ws adriy 
dpeumrov etvat’ kat da tavryv tiv airiay, ot Thy teparixny oToXdnyv 
popodvres dpwpor te elor Kal wept dvta Kafapol Kat vnpdAcor), and 
had to avoid human contact for seven days before the ceremony 
of atonement-day. ‘The next two phrases go together. Kexwpuo- 
pévos ard Tov dépapTwdéy is intelligible in the light of 97%; Jesus 
has dza€ sacrificed himself for the sins of men, and in that sense 
his connexion with dyaprwAoi is done. He is no levitical high- 
priest who is in daily contact with them, and therefore obliged 
to sacrifice repeatedly. Hence the writer at once adds (v.?’) a 
word to explain and expand this pregnant thought; the sphere 
in which Jesus now lives (éndérepos x7A.) is not one in which, 
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as on earth, he had to suffer the contagion or the hostility of 
dpaptwdot (127) and to die for human sins. 


“He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain... 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure.” 


This is vital! to the sympathy and intercession of Jesus; it is 
in virtue of this position before God that he aids his people, 
as tetedewwpévos, and therefore able to do all for them. His 
priesthood is, in modern phrase, absolute. As eternal dpxvepeds 
in the supreme sense, and as no longer in daily contact with 
sinners, Jesus is far above the routine ministry of the levitical 
dpxvepeis. The writer blends loosely in his description (v.?”) the 
annual sacrifice of the highpriest on atonement-day (to which 
he has already referred in 5°) and the daily sacrifices offered by 
priests. Strictly speaking the dpyrepets did not require to offer 
sacrifices kaJ yu<pay, and the accurate phrase would have been xaz’ 
eviavtév. According to Lv 61%? the highpriest had indeed to offer 
a cereal offering morning and evening ; but the text is uncertain, 
for it is to be offered both on the day of his consecration and 
also 8a wdvros. Besides, this section was not in the LXX text 
of A, so that the writer of Hebrews did not know of it. Neither 
had he any knowledge of the later Jewish ritual, according to 
which the highpriest did offer this offering twice a day. 
Possibly, however, his expression here was suggested by Philo’s 
statement about this offering, viz. that the highpriest did offer a 
daily sacrifice (guzs rer. div. 36: Tas évdedexe’s Ovolas . . . HW TE 
trrép Eavtav ot iepeis rporpepovor THs cepiddrews Kal THY brep TOD 
eOvous tov dveiy duvav, de spec. leg. ili. 23, 6 dpxrepeds . . . evxas 
d& Kal Pvoias teAXGv Kal? Exdoryv Hpépav). It is true that this 
offering twép éautéy was not a sin-offering, only an offering of 
cereals ; still it was reckoned a @voia, and in Sir 4514 it is counted 
as such. Todto yap émotyoev refers then to his sacrifice for sins 
(9%8), not, of course, including any sins of his own (see on 58); 
it means brép Tv d&paptidv tod Xaod, and the writer could afford 
to be technically inexact in his parallelism without fear of being 
misunderstood. ‘Jesus offered his sacrifice,” “Jesus did all 
that a highpriest has to do,”—this was what he intended. The 
Greek fathers rightly referred todto to émeita t&v Tod haod, as if 
the writer meant “‘¢/zs, not that mpdtepov.” It is doubtful if he 
had such a sharp distinction in his mind, but when he wrote todto 


? Thus Philo quotes (de Fug. 12) with enthusiasm what Plato says in the 
Theatetus : ott’ dmoréobar ra kaka Suvardv—vrevavriov yap Tr TE dyad det 
elvas avdyxn—otre év Oelors adra Ldptcbat. 
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he was thinking of tév tod dao’, and of that alone. An effort 
is sometimes made to evade this interpretation by confining 
kaQ” ipépav to ds obk €xec and understanding “yearly” after 
ot dpxvepets, as if the idea were that Christ’s daily intercession 
required no daily sacrifice like the annual sacrifice on atonement- 
day. But, as the text stands, dvéykny is knit to caf’ Fuépay, and 
these words must all be taken along with domep ot dpxtepets 
(éxover). 

Compare the common assurance of the votaries of Serapis, e.g. BGU. 


ii. 385 (ii/ili A.D.), 7d mpookdynud cov ro Kar’ éxdorny hucpay Tapa TH Kuplyp 
Dapamd. kal rots cvvvéo.s Oeors. 

A deep impression is made by the words éaurév dvevéykas, 
“pro nobis tibi uictor et uictima, et ideo uictor, quia uictima, 
pro nobis tibi sacerdos et sacrificium, et ideo sacerdos, quia 
sacrificium” (Aug. Conf. x. 43). What is meant by this the 
writer holds over till he reaches the question of the sacrifice of 
Jesus as dpxvepeds (91*). As usual, he prepares the way for a 
further idea by dropping an enigmatic allusion to it. Meantime 
(v.28) a general statement sums up the argument. Ka@iornov is 
used as in 1 Mac 10”? (xaOeordxapev oe onpepov apxiepea Tod 
€Ovovs cov), and doGévevay recalls 5? (epixerrar aoOéveray), in the 
special sense that such weakness involved a sacrifice for one’s 
personal sins (irép rév idiwy dwapridv). Whereas Jesus the Son 
of God (as opposed to dvOpwrovs doOeveis) was appointed by a 
divine order which superseded the Law (era rv vouov = vv.1!19), 
and appointed as one who was teteNewwpevos (in the sense of 21°) 
eis Tov aiova. It is implied that he was appointed dpyxvepeds, 
between which and iepevs there is no difference. 

The writer now picks up the thought (722) of the superior 
Siabhxn which Jesus as dpxtepeds in the eternal oxnvh or 
sanctuary mediates for the People. This forms the transition 
between the discussion of the priesthood (5-8) and the sacrifice 
of Jesus (g!~10!”). The absolute sacrifice offered by Jesus as 
the absolute priest (vv.1) ratifies the new d:a6j«y which has 
superseded the old (vv.”15) with its imperfect sacrifices. 

1 The point of all thes ts, we do have such a highpriest, one who ts ** seated 
at the right hand” of the throne of Majesty (see 1°) im the heavens, 
2 and who officiates in the sanctuary or ‘‘true tabernacle set up by the Lord” 
and not by man. * Now, as every highpriest ts appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, he too must have something to offer. * Were he on earth, he 
would not be a priest at all, for there are priests already to offer the gifts 
prescribed by Law (° men who serve a mere outline and shadow of the 
heavenly—as Moses was tnstructed when he was about to execute the building 
of the tabernacle: “see,” God sazd, “that (sc. dmws) you make everything 
on the pattern shown you upon the mountain”). ° As it ts, however, the 
divine service he has obtained 7s superior, owing to the fact that he mediates 
a superior covenant, enacted with superior promises. 


The terseness of the clause hv émnéev 6 Kiptos, ovK avOpwmos (v.?) is 
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spoiled by the insertion of kat before obk (AK LP vg boh syr arm eth 
Cosm.). ‘In v.4 odv becomes ydép in D¢K L syr®*! arm Chrys. Theod., and 
a similar group of authorities add iepéwy after dvrwy. Tév is prefixed 
needlessly to véuov by 8° DK LP Chrys. Dam. to conform to the usage in 
75 g%; but the sense is really unaffected, for the only legal regulation con- 
ceivable is that of the Law. In v.® viv and vwvuvt (9) are both attested ; 
the former is more common in the papyri. The Hellenistic (from Aristotle 
onwards) form rérevxev (x° B D° 5, 226. 467. 623. 920. 927. 1311. 1827. 1836. 
1873. 2004. 2143, etc.: or réruxev, 8° A D* K L) has been corrected in P ¥ 
6. 33. 1908 Orig. to the Attic rerixnxev. Before xpelrtovds, kat is omitted 
by D* 69. 436. 462 arm Thdt. 

Kedddouoy (“the pith,” Coverdale), which is nominative 
absolute, is used as in Cic. ad Attic. v. 18: “et multa, immo 
omnia, quorum xeddAaov,” etc., Dem. xiii. 36: gore 3, & dvdpes 
’"AOnvaior, KepdAaov dmavtwv Tov cipnuévwv (at the close of a 
speech) ; Musonius (ed. Hense, 67 f.) Biov Kat yevécews rraidwv 
kowvwviav KepdAaioy eivar ydpov, etc. The word in this sense is 
common throughout literature and the more colloquial papyri, 
here with émt tots Neyopévors (concerning what has been said). 
In passing from the intricate argument about the Melchizedek 
priesthood, which is now dropped, the writer disentangles the 
salient and central truth of the discussion, in order to continue 
his exposition of Jesus as highpriest. ‘Such, I have said, was the 
dpxtepeds for us, and such is the dpxvepeds we have—One who is 
enthroned, év tots odpavots, next to God himself.” While Philo 
spiritualizes the highpriesthood, not unlike Paul (Ro 121"), by 
arguing that devotion to God is the real highpriesthood (76 yap 
Ocparrevtixov yévos dvdOnud éote Oeod, tepdpevov THv peyddAnv 
dpxepwotvyv ait povy, de Hug. 7), our author sees its essential 
functions transcended by Jesus in the spiritual order. 

The phrase in v.? tav dylwv Nevtoupyds, offers two points of 
interest. First, the linguistic form Aevrovpyés. The e form 
stands between the older 7 or ym, which waned apparently from 
the third cent. B.c., and the later « form ; “ Aerovpyds sim. socios 
habet omnium temporum papyros praeter perpaucas recentiores 
quae sacris fere cum libris conspirantes Aurovpyds Artoupyia 
scribunt” (Cronert, Memoria Graeca Hercul. 39). Then, the 
meaning of rév dyiwv. Philo has the phrase, in Leg. Adleg. iii. 46, 
TovovTos O€ 6 OepamevTijs Kal Nevroupyds TOV dyiwy, Where Tov dyiwv 
means ‘‘sacred things,” as in de Fug. 17, where the Levites are 
described as priests ois 7 tOv dyiwv dvaxeirar Netroupyia. This 
might be the meaning here. But the writer uses ra ayia else- 
where (9® ro! 131) of “the sanctuary,” a rendering favoured 
by the context. By ra dyva he means, as often in the LXX, the 
sanctuary in general, without any reference to the distinction 
(cp. 9%") between the outer and the inner shrine. The LXX 
avoids the pagan term iepdv in this connexion, though 76 dyiov 
itself was already in use among ethnic writers (e.g. the edict of 
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Ptolemy 111, cat xa6iSptoa éy tov éyiw= “in sacrario templi,” 
Dittenberger, OGZS. 56°). It is here defined (xaé epexegetic) as 
the true or real oxnyh, fv! émnfgev 6 KUpios (a reminiscence of Nu 
24° oxnval ds émngev Kvpwos, and of Ex 337 xat AaBdov Mwvojs rhv 
oKnvyv abrov éxngev). The reality and authenticity of the writer’s 
faith come out in a term like &n@ivds. What he means by it 
he will explain in a moment (v.5). Meanwhile he turns to the 
Nettoupyia of Jesus in this ideal sanctuary. This dpyxvepeds of 
ours, in his vocation (v.’, cp. 51), must have (dvaykatoy, sc. éoriv) 
some sacrifice to present before God, though what this offering is, 
the writer does not definitely say, even later in 94. The analogy 
of a highpriest carrying the blood of an animal inside the sacred 
shrine had its obvious limitations, for Jesus was both dpyvepeds 
and offering, by his self-sacrifice. Mpocevéyxy is the Hellenistic 
aorist subjunctive, where classical Greek would have employed 
a future indicative (Radermacher, 138). The writer proceeds 
to argue that this Nevroupyta is far superior to the levitical cultus 
(vv.**). Even in the heavenly sanctuary there must be sacrifice 
of some kind—for sacrifice is essential to communion, in his 
view. It is not a sacrifice according to the levitical ritual ; 
indeed Jesus on this level would not be in levitical orders at all. 
But so far from that being any drawback or disqualification to 
our dpxtepeds, it is a proof of his superiority, for the bible itself 
indicates that the levitical cultus is only an inferior copy of the 
heavenly order to which Jesus belongs. 

Instead of contrasting at this point (v.4) 1&4 8apa (sacrifices, 
as in 114) of the levitical priests with the spiritual sacrifice of 
Jesus, he hints that the mere fact of these sacrifices being made 
émt yfjs is a proof of their inferiority. This is put into a paren- 
thesis (v.5); but, though a grammatical aside, it contains one of 
the writer’s fundamental ideas about religion (Eusebius, in Praep. 
Evang. xii. 19, after quoting He 8°, refers to the similar Platonic 
view in the sixth book of the Republic). Such priests (otruwes, 
the simple relative as in 9? 10% 1! 125) Aatpedouor (with dative as 
in 13!) SmoSelypate Kal oKud Tay émoupaviwy (cp. 97°). “Yrddevywa 
here as in 9”* is a mere outline or copy (the only analogous 
instance in the LXX being Ezk 42) 76 imdderypa Tod olkov) ; the 
phrase is practically a hendiadys for “a shadowy outline,” a 
second-hand, inferior reproduction. The proof of this is given 
in a reference to Ex 2549: Kaas Kkexpnpdticta. Mauvoys— 
xpnparile,? as often in the LXX and the papyri, of divine 

14y is not assimilated, though #s might have been written ; the practice 
varied (cp. e.g. Dt 5° év ri yn i eyo dldwms, and 12) &y rp yn 7 Képios 
dl6wow), 

2 Passively in the NT in Ac 10”, but the exact parallel is in Josephus, 
Ant. iii. 8. 8, Mwiiofs . . . els Thy oxnvhy eicvav expnuarlfero wept dy édetro 
mapa TOU Geov. 
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revelations as well as of royal instructions—péA\ov émtedety Thy 
oxnyyv. The subject of the you is God, understood from 
kexpnpdtiorat, and the ydp! introduces the quotation, in which 
the writer, following Philo (Zeg. Adleg. iii. 33), as probably codex 
Ambrosianus (F) of the LXX followed him, adds mdvta. He 
also substitutes Se.x@évra for Sedevypévov, which Philo keeps 
(xara. 76 rapdderypna To Sedevypevov oor év TH Oper TavTA moijnoets), and 
retains the LXX rémov (like Stephen in Ac 744). The idea was 
current in Alexandrian Judaism, under the influence of Platonism, 
that this oxyv4} on earth had been but a reproduction of the 
pre-existent heavenly sanctuary. Thus the author of Wisdom 
makes Solomon remind God that he had been told to build the 
temple (vdov . . . Kat Qvovacrnpiov) aS piunuoa oKnvis ayias nv 
mpontoipacas dm dapxns (9°), where oxynvy ayia is plainly the 
heavenly sanctuary as the eternal archetype. This idealism 
determines the thought of our writer (see Introd. pp. xxxif.). 
Above the shows and shadows of material things he sees the 
real order of being, and it is most real to him on account of 
Jesus being there, for the entire relationship between God and 
man depends upon this function and vocation of Jesus in the 
eternal sanctuary. 


Such ideas were not unknown in other circles. Seneca (Z/, lviii. 18-19) 
had just explained to Lucilius that the Platonic ideas were “‘ what all visible 
things were created from, and what formed the pattern for all things,” 
quoting the Parmenides, 132 D, to prove that the Platonic idea was the ever- 
lasting pattern of all things in nature. The metaphor is more than once used 
by Cicero, e.g. Zusc. ili. 2. 3, and in de Officzzs, iil. 17, where he writes: ‘‘ We 
have no real and life-like (solidam et expressam effigiem) likeness of real law 
and genuine justice ; all we enjoy is shadow and sketch (umbra et imaginibus). 
Would that we were true even to these! For they are taken from the 
excellent patterns provided by nature and truth.” But our author’s thought 
is deeper. In the contemporary Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch the idea of 
Ex 25% is developed into the thought that the heavenly Jerusalem was also 
revealed to Moses along with the patterns of the oxnv7 and its utensils (4%) ; 
God also showed Moses ‘‘the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern 
of which the sanctuary of the present time was to be made” (Charles’ tr.), 
The origin of this notion is very ancient; it goes back to Sumerian sources, 
for Gudea the prince-priest of Lagash (c. 3000 B.C.) receives in a vision the 
plan of the temple which he is commanded to build (cp. A. Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im NT, pp. 62f.). Itis to this fundamental conception that 
the author of IIpds ‘EBpatous recurs, only to elaborate it in an altogether new 
form, which went far beyond Philo. Philo’s argument (Leg. Adleg. iii. 33), 
on this very verse of Exodus, is that Bezaleel only constructed an imitation 
(muysquara) of Ta dpxéruma given to Moses; the latter was called up to the 
mountain to receive the direct idea of God, whereas the former worked 
simply amo oxias Tov yevouévwv. In de Plant. 6 he observes that the very 
name of Bezaleel (xy bya) means ‘“‘one who works in shadows” (év oxcais 
mow) ; in De Somnizs, i. 35, he defines it as ‘‘in the shadow of God,” and 
again contrasts Bezaleel with Moses: 6 pév ofa cxids breypddero, 6 8 ov oxids, 








1 Put before ¢nov, because the point is not that the oracle was given, but 
what the oracle contained. 
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avras O€ Tas dpxervmrous eOnusodpye: pices. In Vit. Mos. iti. 3 he argues that 
in building the oxnvy Moses designed to produce xaOdmep dm’ dpyerirov 
ypapys kal vonrav mapaderyudtwv alcOnrd puunwata . .. 6 mev ody Tvro0s 
Tov wapadelymaros everppaylifero Ty Otavolg Tod mpopiyrov . .. 7d 8 dmoré- 
Aegua pds Tov TUrov eOnuLoupyetro. 


He then continues (v.° viv 8¢, logical as in 28 926, answering 
to ei pév in v.4) the thought of Christ’s superior Nevtoupyta by 
describing him again (cp. 7?) in connexion with the superior 
S.a6jKy, and using now not éyyvos but pecitns. Meoirys (see on 
Gal 3!°) commonly means an arbitrator (e.g. Job 9°°, Rein. P. 443 
[A.D. 104] 6 katacrabels Kpiris peoirys) or intermediary in some 
civil transaction (OP. 129819) ; but this writer’s use of it, always in 
connexion with 8va@qKy (9! 1274)! and always as a description 
of Jesus (as in 1 Ti 2°), implies that it is practically (see on 7?) 
a synonym for éyyuos. Indeed, linguistically, it is a Hellenistic 
equivalent for the Attic peréyyvos, and in Diod. Siculus, iv. 54 
(rodrov yap pecityny yeyovora Tav Sporoyiav év Kéddyous érnyyéAGar 
BonOyoew airy rapacrovdovpery), its meaning corresponds to that 
of éyyvos. The sense is plain, even before the writer develops 
his ideas about the new dvaOyxy, for, whenever the idea of re- 
conciliation emerges, terms like peoirys and peccrevew are natural. 
Mecirys cat duadAaxrys is Philo’s phrase? for Moses (Vit. Mos. 
iii, 19). And as a daOryjxn was a gracious order of religious 
fellowship, inaugurated upon some historical occasion by sacrifice, 
it was natural to speak of Jesus as the One who mediated this 
new Svady«y of Christianity. He gave it (Theophyl. peotrys cat 
ddérns) ; he it was who realized it for men and who maintains it 
for men. All that the writer has to say meantime about the 
Siabj«n is that it has been enacted (v.°) éml kpelttoow émayyedtats. 
This passive use of vopoOetetvy is not unexampled ; cf. eg. OGIS. 
493° (ii A.D.) Kal ratta pev tpetv dpOGs Kat Kadds . . . vevopo- 
GerjcOw, It is implied, of course, that God is 6 vouoferév (as in 
LXX Ps 837). What the “ better promises ” are, he now proceeds 
to explain, by a contrast between their d.a07j«y and its predecessor. 
The superiority of the new 8ca7xy is shown by the fact that God 
thereby superseded the 8ca@%j«y with which the levitical cultus 
was bound up; the writer quotes an oracle from Jeremiah, 
again laying stress on the fact that it came after the older diadjxy 
(vv.7-18), and enumerating its promises ascontained in a new diayjxy. 


1In these two latter passages, at least, there may be an allusion to the 
contemporary description of Moses as ‘‘ mediator of the covenant” (‘‘arbiter 
testamenti,” Ass. Moszs, i. 14). The writer does not contrast Jesus with 
Michael, who was the great angelic mediator in some circles of Jewish piety 
(cp. Jub 1°, Test. Dan 6). @ 

2 Josephus (At. xvi. 2. 2) says that Herod réy map’ "Ayplrra rol 
émitnroupévey peottys fv, and that his influence moved mpos Tas evepyeoias 
od Bpadwvovra rov’Ayplmmay. "Idebor wev yap adrov Sidrda§ev dpyifduevov. 
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1 For if that first covenant had been faultless, there would have been no 
occasion for a second. ® Whereas God does find fault with the people of that 
covenant, when he says: 

“* The day ts coming, satth the Lord, 
when I will conclude a new covenant with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah. 

9 Tt will not be on the lines of the covenant I made with their fathers, 

on the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt's 
Land ; 
Sor they would not hold to my covenant, 
so I left them alone, satth the Lord. 
10 This zs the covenant I will make with the house of Israel when that 
(‘‘the day” of v.8) day comes, saith the Lord ; 
Twill set my laws within thetr mind, 
inscribing them upon their hearts ; 
I will be a God (cis Oebv, ze. all that men can expect a God to be) éo 
them, 
and they shall be a People to me ; 
l one citizen will no longer teach his fellow, 
one man wzll no longer teach his brother (rov adedpov aivrov, z.é. one 
another, Ex 10”), 
saying, ‘‘ Know the Lord.” 
for all shall know me, low and high together. 
12° 7 will be merciful to thetr tniquitees, 
and remember their sins no more. 

8 By saying “a new covenant,” he antiquates the first. And whatever ts 

antiquated and aged zs on the verge of vanishing. 


The contents of the prediction of a kaw Sva8qxn by God, 
and the very fact that such was necessary, prove the defectiveness 
of the first dva0jxy. The writer is struck by the mention of a 
new da6yxn even in the OT itself, and he now explains the 
significance of this. As for 4 mpoérn (sc. diabjxn) exelvn, et... 
dpeparos (if no fault could have been found with it), od« dv 
Seutépas elnteito témos. Aeutépas is replaced by érépas in B* (so 
B. Weiss, Blass) ; but, while érepos could follow zpéros (Mt 21°°), 
devrepos is the term chosen in 10%, and B* is far too slender 
evidence by itself. Znretv rémov is one of those idiomatic phrases, 
like eipeiv térov and AaBeiv rérov, of which the writer was fond. 
The force of the ydp after peuddpevos is : “and there was occasion 
for a second diabyjKy, the first was not apepumros, since,” etc. It 
need make little or no difference to the sense whether we read 
adtois (N° B D° L 6, 38. 88. 104. 256. 436. 467. 999. 1311. 13109. 
1739. 1837. 1845. 1912. 2004. 2127 Origen) or atrovs (N* A D* K P 
W 33 vg arm), for peupopwevos can take a dative as well as 
an accusative (cf. Arist. Rez. 1. 6. 24, KopwOious 8 od péwperau 7d 
"IAvoy : Aesch. Prom. 63, oddeis évdixws p<uarro por) in the sense of 
“‘censuring ” or “ finding fault with,” and penhdpevos naturally goes 
with avrots or airovs. The objection to taking adrots with Neyer! 


1 peupbpevos is then ““by way of censure,” and some think the writer 
purposely avoided adding avr7jv. Which, in view of what he says in v.”, is 
doubtful; besides, he has just said that the former d.a6jxyn was not &weurrros. 
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is that the quotation is not addressed directly to the people, 
but spoken at large. Thus the parallel from 2 Mac 27 (ueupa- 
pevos avrots eirev) 1s not decisive, and the vg is probably correct 
in rendering “vituperans enim eos dicit.” The context ex- 
plains here as in 4® and 1178 who are meant by airovs. The 
real interest of the writer in this Jeremianic oracle is shown when 
he returns to it in 10/618; what arrests him is the promise of a 
free, full pardon at the close. But he quotes it at length, partly 
because it did imply the supersession of the older dabyxn and 
partly because it contained high promises (vv.!0-!2), higher than 
had yet been given to the People. No doubt it also contains a 
warning (v.°), like the text from the 95th psalm (3), but this is 
not why he recites it (see p. xl). 

The text of Jer 3831-34 (311-8) as he read it in his bible (ze. 
in A) ran thus: 


> \ e te ” 4 , 
idov ypépar epxovrat, A€yer Kuvpuos, 

t duabyo @ oikw “IopajA Kat TO olkw “Iovda diaby 
Kal diabjcopar TB otk payA Kat TO olkw “Iovda diabyKynv 

KQLVHV, 

> ‘ N , aA / A , 3S A 
ov Kata Ty dvabyKny Hv SueOéunv Tots watpdow adtdv 
év Hepa éeriAaBouevov pov THs xelpds adtav eayayeiy airods éx 

ys Aiyvrrov, 

Ly > ‘ > a) 2 2 a , 
dru avtol ov« éveuevay ev TH SiaOyKy pov, 

K et > / a2 A x U 
Kayo nuérdnoa avitav, pyoiv Kupvos. 
D4 WA ‘3 8 6 , a ey (ry fel ” >i AX 
éte avTy 7» SiaOyKn Hv Siabjoopar TH oikw “Iopay 

\ 

peta Tas Huepas éxeivas, pyoiv Kupuos, 
did0Vs vopouvs prov eis THY Oidvotay abrav 
Kal érvypdiyw avtods éml tas Kapdias airav, 
Kal dWouat adrovds 

Ne > o > \ 
Kal €xopar avrots eis Oedv. 

\ > aan 7 > / 
Kal avrol évovrai pow eis Aaov. 

\ 

Kat ov pn} diddwow Eexactos Tov adeApov adrod 

, ¢ N ’ 2 A , fy a \ , 
Kal €xactos Tov TAnoLov aiTod A€ywv' yv@Oe Tov Kupioy, 
étt mavtes idnoovow pe 
did pukpod ews peydAov avrav, 
6ru tAews eoomar tats ddixiats adtdv 
Kal TOV GpuapTiay atTav od pip pyvnoOO ert. 


Our author follows as usual the text of A upon the whole (e.g. Aéyer for 
ono in v.*1, xd in v.38", the omission of mou after duaOjxyn and of ddéow 
after Sudovs in v.*8, od wh duddEwou for od duddEovow in v.*4 and the omission 
of atrév after uxpod), but substitutes cvvteddow et roy ofkov (bis) for dia0%- 
couae 7 olkw in v.*1, reads Aéyee for Pyolv in v.** and v.*, alters duebéunv 
into émolyca (Q*), and follows B in reading kai éml xk. aitGy before the verb 
(v.83), and moNirny . . ddedpdv in v.*4, as well as in omitting kal dy. abrovs 
(A x) in the former verse; in v.*4 he reads eldjcovow ( Q) instead of 





1 9} i only occurs in Hebrews in quotations (here, 10!” 13°); out of 
about ninety-six occurrences in the NT, only eight are with the future. 
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iSjoovow, the forms of of6a and eldov being repeatedly confused (cp. Thackeray, 
278). These minor changes may be partly due to the fact that he is quoting 
from memory. In some cases his own text has been conformed to other 
versions of the LXX; ¢g. A D © boh restore you in v.!°, s* K vg Clem. 
Chrys. read xapdlay (with 8 in LXX), though the singular! is plainly a con- 
formation to dlavovay (‘* Fiir den Plural sprechen ausser A DL noch B, 
wo nur das C in € verschrieben und daraus emt kapdia eavrwy geworden ist, 
und P, wo der Dat. in den Acc. verwandelt,” B. Weiss in Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xiv. 3. 16,55); B Y arm revive the LXX (B) variant ypdyw ; the 
LXX (Q) variant wAngciov is substituted for wodirnv by P vg syr>™ eth 38. 
206. 218. 226. 257. 547. 642. 1288, 1311. 1912, etc. Cyril, and the LXX 
(B Q 8) atr@y restored after usxpod by D*® L syr boh eth, etc. On the other 
hand, a trait like the reading ésroiyca in the LXX text of Q* may be due to the 
influence of Hebrews itself. The addition of kal rév dvouidy adrdv after or 
before kal Tv duapridv abrév in vy. is a homiletic gloss from 1017, though 
strongly entrenched in x AC DK LP W6. 104. 326, etc. vg pesh arm Clem. 


Luvtehéow SraOyKyy, a literary LXX variant for roujow dvabyKyv, 
recalls the phrase ovvreAgoar Siabyjxny (Jer 418 (348)), and, as 1274 
(véas Sta0jKys) shows, the writer draws no distinction between 
kawvés and véos (v.5). In v.° the genitive absolute (émAaBopuevou 
pou) after hepa, instead of év 7 éreAaBduny (as Justin correctly 
puts it, Dza/. x1.), is a Hellenistic innovation, due here to trans- 
lation, but paralleled in Bar 2” éy nyuépa évrerAapevov cov add) ; 
in 67. (causal only here and in v.!) . . . évéyeway, the latter is our 
“abide by,” in the sense of obey or practise, exactly as in 
Isokrates, cata t&v Yogict@v, 20: ols ei tis emt tov rpdEewv 
éupetverey. Bengel has a crisp comment on adrot . . . xdyé here 
and on ésowar.. . kai adroé (“correlata . . . sed ratione inversa ; 
populus fecerat initium tollendi foederis prius, in novo omnia et 
incipit et perficit Deus”); and, as it happens, there is a dramatic 
contrast between jpédAnoa here and the only other use of the 
verb in this epistle (23). In v.10 880s, by the omission of ddécw, 
is left hanging in the air; but (cp. Moulton, 222) such participles 
could be taken as finite verbs in popular Greek of the period 
(cp. e.g. xetporovybe’s in 2 Co 8%). The kawh S:aOjnyn is to be 
on entirely fresh lines, not a mere revival of the past; it is to 
realize a knowledge of God which is inward and intuitive 
(vv.20 11), There is significance in the promise, kat Egopat avToIs 
... ets Nady. A diabyxn was always between God and his 
people, and this had been the object even of the former Siabj«y 
(Ex. 6’); now it is to be realized at last. Philo’s sentence 
(“even if we are sluggish, however, He is not sluggish about 
taking to Himself those who are fit for His service ; for He says, 
‘I will take you to be a people for myself, and I will be your 
God,’” De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 26) is an apt comment; but 
our author, who sees the new dvaOyjxy fulfilled in Christianity, has 


* That él takes the accusative here is shown by 10! ; xapdlas cannot be 
the genitive singular alongside of an accusative. 
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his own views about how such a promise and purpose was 
attainable, for while the oracle ignores the sacrificial ritual 
altogether, he cannot conceive any pardon apart from sacrifice, 
nor any dva6yxyn apart from a basal sacrifice. These ideas he is 
to develop in his next paragraphs, for it is the closing promise 
of pardon! which is to him the supreme boon. Meanwhile, 
before passing on to explain how this had been mediated by 
Jesus, he (v.1*) drives home the truth of the contrast between old 
and new (see Introd., p. xxxix). "Ev 7@ Néyew (same construc- 
tion as in 2°)—when the word kawhy (sc. diabyxyv) was pro- 
nounced, it sealed the doom of the old dua6yxn. Madadw 
(wewaaiwke) in this transitive sense (“he hath abrogat,” Tyndale) 
is known to the LXX (Job 9°, La 34, both times of God in 
action); ynpdoxew is practically equivalent to papaiverbo, and 
implies decay (see Wilamowitz on Eur. Herakles, 1223). The 
two words éyyds (as in 6°) &paviopod, at the end of the paragraph, 
sound like the notes of a knell, though they have no contem- 
porary reference ; the writer simply means that the end of the old 
diaOyKn was at hand (p. xxii). The new would soon follow, as it 
had done év vid (11). The verb ddavifew (-eo Ga) is applied to legis- 
lation (¢.g., Lysias, 868, ryv ipérepav vopobeciay adpaviovras) in 
the sense of abolition, lapsing or falling into desuetude, Dion. 
Hal. Axgé. iii. 178, as (Ze. Numa’s laws) adgdanoOjva cwéBn ro 
xpovw, the opposite of ddavilew being ypddew (cdid. ix. 608, 
Kata TOVS VOMOVS, OUs Ov VewoTl Senora ypdpew TdrAaL yap eypapyaar, 
Kat oddels adrovs Apdvile xpdvos), and the sense of disappearance in 
ddavicpos appears already in the LXX (e.g. Jer 28°? kai éora 
BaBvAov eis apavic pov). 

But the new da6yxy is also superior to the old by its sacrifice 
(91f), sacrifice being essential to any forgiveness such as has been 
promised. The older d:a6%«y had its sanctuary and ritual (vv.1), 
but even these (vv.®.) indicated a defect. 


1 The first covenant had indeed its regulations for worship and a material 
sanctuary, *® A tent was set up (karackevdgw as in 3°), the outer tent, con- 
taining the lampstand, the table, and the loaves of the Presence; this is 
called the Holy place. * But behind (werd only here in NT of place) the 
second veil was the tent called the Holy of Holzes, 4 containing the golden 
altar of incense, and also the ark of the covenant covered all over with gold, 
which held the golden pot of manna, the rod of Aaron that once blossomed, 
and the tablets of the covenant ; ° above this were the cherubim of the Glory 
overshadowing the mercy-seat—matters which (2.e. all in *>) c¢ zs tmposséble 
Jor me to discuss at present in detatl, 





1 With r&v duapriwy air&v ob wi pynoO® ére compare the parable of R. 
Jochanan and R. Eliezer on God’s readiness to forget the sinful nature of his 
servants: ‘‘ There is a parable concerning a king of flesh and blood, who said 
to his servants, Build me a great palace on the dunghill. They went and 
built it for him. It was not thenceforward the king’s pleasure to remember 
the dunghill which had been there” (Chagiga, 16 a. i. 27). 
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The kath S1a0qKn of 87-15 had been realized by the arrival of 
Christ (9!!); hence the older d:a6yjxy was superseded, and the 
writer speaks of it in the past tense, etye. As for 4 mpdry (sc. 
dvaOyxyn) of which he has been just speaking (81°), the antithesis 
of the entire passage is between 4 mpdétn S1a0jKy (vv.t1°) and 
H xawh SvaOqKn (vv.!!-22), as is explicitly stated inv. The kai 
(om. B 38. 206*. 216*. 489. 547. 1739. 1827 boh pesh Origen) 
before 4 mpérn emphasizes the fact that the old had this in 
common with the new, viz. worship and a sanctuary. This is, of 
course, out of keeping with the Jeremianic oracle of the new 
dua6yxn, which does not contemplate any such provision, but 
the writer takes a special view of d:a0yjxy which involves a 
celestial counterpart to the ritual provisions of the old order. 

The former dia6yxy, then, embraced S8rkotdpata, ze. regula- 
tions, as in Lk 16 and 1 Mac 22! 2 (idews tyuivy Karadeimew vopov 
Kal duatdpata Tov vouov TOD BactrAéws odK aKovodpueba, mapeAOety 
tiv datpiov juov), rather than rights or privileges (as, eg., 
OP. 1119!5 trav eoupérwov tis tetépas matpidos Sikawpdrwv), 
arrangements for the cultus. Aatpelas grammatically might be 
accusative plural (as in v.°), but is probably the genitive, after 
Sixardpara, which it defines. Aarpeia or (as spelt in W) Aarpia 
(cp. Thackeray, 87) is the cultus (Ro 94), or any specific part of 
it (Ex 12%. 7), The close connexion between worship and a 
sanctuary (already in 8% 5) leads to the addition of 16 te (as in 
13 6°) &ytov koopixdy. By 16 &yvov the author means the entire 
sanctuary (so, ¢.g., Ex 363, Nu 3°8), not the innermost sacred 
shrine or ayia dywwv. This is clear. What is not so clear is the 
meaning Of koopixdy, and the meaning of its position after the 
noun without an article. Primarily xoopuxds here as in Ti 212 
(ras Koopixas ériHvpias) is an equivalent for éri yijs (83), ze. 
mundane or material, as opposed to émoupdmov or ob tadtys THs 
ktigews (v."). <A fair parallel to this occurs in Zest. Jos. 178, 
dua THY KoopiKHy ov Odgay. But did our author use it with a 
further suggestion? It would have been quite irrelevant to his 
purpose to suggest the “public” aspect of the sanctuary, al- 
though Jews like Philo and Josephus might speak of the temple 
as koopixds in this sense, ze. in contrast to synagogues and 
mpocevxat, which were of local importance (Philo, ad Catum. 
ro1g), or simply as a place of public worship (e.g. Jos. Bed. 
iv. 5. 2, THs KoopuKns OpyoKeias Katdpyxovras, TpOTKVVOUMEVOUS TE 
Tois €k THS oikoupevns tapaBddrovow eis tHv wodw). Neither 
would our author have called the sanctuary xoopuxds as symbolic 
of the xécpos, though Philo (Vit. Mosis, iti. 3-10) and Josephus 
(Anz. ili. 6. 4, iil, 7. 7, xaora yap tovtwy eis démoutunow Kai 
duarvrwow t&v ddAwv) also play with this fancy. He views the 
sanctuary as a dim representation of the divine sanctuary, not 
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of the universe. Yet he might have employed xoopixdv in a 
similar sense, if we interpret the obscure phrase pvorypiov Koop- 
Kov éxxAyoias in Did. 111! (see the notes of Dr. C. Taylor and 
Dr. Rendel Harris in their editions) as a spiritual or heavenly 
idea, ‘‘ depicted in the world of sense by emblematic actions or 
material objects,” ‘‘a symbol or action wrought upon the stage 
of this world to illustrate what was doing or to be done on a 
higher plane.” Thus, in the context of the Didache, marriage 
would be a proripiov Koopixdv (cp. Eph 5°2) of the spiritual rela- 
tion between Christ and his church. This early Christian usage 
may have determined the choice of koopixdv here, the sanctuary 
being xoopixdy because it is the material representation or 
parabolic outward expression of the true, heavenly sanctuary. 
But at best it is a secondary suggestion; unless xogpuxdy could 
be taken as “ornamented,” the controlling idea is that the 
sanctuary and its ritual were external and material (diKaupara 
Gapkos, xelpoTounrov, xetporrointra). The very position of Koopuxdv 
denotes, as often in Greek, a stress such as might be conveyed 
in English by ‘a sanctuary, material indeed.” 

The dyoy is now described (v.%"), after Ex 25-26. It con- 
sisted of two parts, each called a oxnvyj. The large outer tent, 
the first (4 mpd) to be entered, was called “Aywa (neut. plur., 
not fem. sing.). The phrase, frig Néyeror “Aytat would have 
been in a better position immediately after 4 mpdrn, where, 
indeed, Chrysostom (followed by Blass) reads it, instead of after 
the list of the furniture. The lampstand stood in front (to the 
south) of the sacred table on which twelve loaves or cakes of 
wheaten flour were piled (4 mpd0eo1s tOv dptwv=oi dpro. Tis 
mpobécews), the Hebrew counterpart of the well-known lectis- 
ternia: 4 tpdwefa... dptwy is a hendiadys for “the table with 
its loaves of the Presence.” Such was the furniture of the outer 
oxynvy. Then (vv.35) follows a larger catalogue (cp. Joma 2*) of 
what lay inside the inner shrine (@yva dyiwv) behind the curtain 
(Ex 2716) which screened this from the outer tent, and which is 
called SeUrepov kataméracpa, Sevtepov, because the first was a curtain 
hung at the entrance to the larger tent, and kataméracpa, either 
because that is the term used in Ex 26%! (the particular passage 
the writer has in mind here), the term elsewhere being usually 
KdAvppa OL éricmacTpov (Ex 2636 etc.), or because Philo had 
expressly distinguished the outer curtain as xdAvppya, the inner 
as kataréracpa (de vita Mosis, iii. 9). This inner shrine con- 
tained (v.*) xpucodv Ouprariproy, ze. a wooden box, overlaid with 
gold, on which incense (#vuiapa) was offered twice daily by the 
priests. The LXX calls this @vovaeryjprov Too Oupd patos (Ex 
301-10), but our writer follows the usage of Philo, which is also, 

174"Ayia (B arm) is an attempt to reproduce exactly the LXX phrase. 
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on the whole, that of Josephus, in calling it @vpsarnpiov (so 
Symm. Theodotion, Ex 30! 318); @ujarnprov, in the non-biblical 
papyri, denotes articles like censers in a sanctuary, but is never 
used in the LXX of levitical censers, though Josephus occasion- 
ally describes them thus, like the author of 4 Mac 74. The 
ordinary view was that this @upiatfpov stood beside the Auxvia 
and the sacred tpdmefa in the outer sanctuary. Both Philo (e.g. 
quis rer. div. 46, Tpidv dvtwv év Tois ayiows oKevedv, AvxVias, 
tpamélns, Ovpsarnpiov: de vita Mos. iii. 9 f., in the outer tent, ra 
Aoura. tpia oKevn... pécov pev TO Ovmiarypiov... THy dé Avxviav 
... % 0 tpdrela) and Josephus (Azz. iii. 6. 4f.; cp. vill. 4. 1 for 
the reproduction in Solomon’s temple) are quite explicit on this. 
Indeed no other position was possible for an altar which required 
daily service from the priests ; inside the dy.a tov dyiwv it would 
have been useless. But another tradition, which appears in the 
contemporary (Syriac) apocalypse of Baruch (67), placed the 
altar of incense! inside the &y.a d&ytwv, a view reflected as early 
as the Samaritan text of the pentateuch, which put Ex 30!0 
(the description of the altar of incense) after 26°°, where logically 
it ought to stand, inserting a m7 5 in Ex 4027 (where the 
altar of incense is placed “‘ before the veil”). The earliest hint 
of this tradition seems to be given in the Hebrew text of 1 K 6%, 
where Solomon is said to have overlaid with gold “the altar that 
is by the oracle” (ze. the ayia dyiwv). But our author could not 
have been influenced by this, for it is absent from the LXX text. 
His inaccuracy was rendered possible by the vague language of 
the pentateuch about the position of the altar of incense, daévaytu 
Tod KatTameTdcpaTos TOD OvTos éml THs KiBwrod Tov papTupLov 
(Ex 30°), where drévavr. may mean “opposite” or “close in 
front of” the curtain—but on which side of it? In Ex 37 the 
tpdmela, the Avyvia, and the altar of incense are described 
successively after the items in the ayia dyiwy ; but then the LXX 
did not contain the section on the altar of incense, so that this 
passage offered no clue to our writer. In Ex 405 it is merely put 
évavtiov THs KiBwrov. This vagueness is due to the fact that in 
the original source the sketch of the oxyvy had no altar of 
incense at all; the latter is a later accretion, hence the curious 


position of Ex 30! in a sort of appendix, and the ambiguity 
about its site. 


After all it is only an antiquarian detail for our author. It has been 
suggested that he regarded the dyia Tdv dylwy, irrespective of the veil, as 
symbolizing the heavenly sanctuary, and that he therefore thought it must 
include the altar of incense as symbolizing the prayers of the saints. But 
there is no trace of such a symbolism elsewhere in the epistle ; it is confined to 
the author of the Apocalypse (8°), The suggestion that he meant éyouca 
esis) SEE See See SN Ae Nee eh eerie ea eee 


1 Whether the language means this or a censer is disputed. 
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to express only a close or ideal connexion between the inner shrine and the 
altar of incense, is popular (¢.g. Delitzsch, Zahn, Peake, Seeberg) but quite 
unacceptable ; €xouca as applied to the other items could not mean this, and 
what applies to them applies to the @uy.arjpiov. Besides, the point of the 
whole passage is to distinguish between the contents of the two compartments. 
Still less tenable is the idea that Ovucarpioy really means ‘‘censer” or 
‘*incense pan.” This way out of the difficulty was started very early (in the 
peshitta, the vulgate), but a censer is far too minor a utensil to be included in 
this inventory ; even the censer afterwards used on atonement-day did not 
belong to the dy.a rév dylwy, neither was it golden. What the oxnv% had 
was merely a brazier (mupetov, Lv 161%). Since it is not possible that so 
important an object as the altar of incense could have been left out, we may 
assume without much hesitation that the writer did mean to describe it by 
Ouuarhprov,” and that the irregularity of placing it on the wrong side of the 
curtain is simply another of his inaccuracies in describing what he only 
knew from the text of the LXX. In B the slip is boldly corrected by the 
transference of (kal) xpuvcodv Ousuarjpiov to v.*, immediately after dprwy (so 
Blass). 


The second item is thy k.Bwrév tis S.a0q«ns Covered with gold 
all over (wdévto9ev: Philo’s phrase is evdobev kal éEwbev, de Ebviet. 
21), a chest or box about 4 feet long and 24 feet broad and high 
(Ex 251), which held three sacred treasures, (a) the golden pot 
(otdpvos, Attic feminine) of manna (Ex 16%?) ; (4) Aaron’s rod 4 
BXaorycaca, (in the story of Nu 17111, which attested the sacerdotal 
monopoly of the clan of Levi); and (c) at ahdkes tis SuaOyKys 
(Ex 2516 3118), ze. the two stone tablets on which the decalogue 
was written (wAdkas diadyxyns, Dt 99; évéBadov tas AdKas cis THY 
KuBwrdv, 10°), the decalogue summarizing the terms of the duabyKy 
for the People. In adding xpvo7 to orduvos the writer follows the 
later tradition of the LXX and of Philo (de congressu, 18) ; the pot 
is not golden in the Hebrew original. He also infers, as later 
Jewish tradition did, that the ark contained this pot, although, 
like Aaron’s rod, it simply lay in front of the ark (Ex 16°34, Nu 
1710), He would gather from 1 K 8° that the ark contained the 
tablets of the covenant. He then (v.5) mentions the xepouBety 
(Aramaic form) or xepouBely (Hebrew form) 8d§ns, two small 
winged figures (Ex 2518-0), whose pinions extended over a 
rectangular gold slab, called 13 ttaoripov, laid on the top of the 
ark, which it fitted exactly. They are called cherubim Adéys, 
which is like Meyadwovvys (1° 81) a divine title, applied to Jesus 
in Ja 21, but here used as in Ro 9%. The cherubim on the 
ikaoryproy represented the divine Presence as accessible in mercy ; 
the mystery of this is suggested by the couplet in Sir 49° @9 ; 


TeLexinr, Os cidev dpacow Adéns 
qv trédakev aitd ert dpyaros yepovBeiu. 
1The change from év 7 to éxovca is purely stylistic, and éyovoa in both 


instances means ‘‘ containing.” ; 
2 ypucobdv Ouswarnprov lacks the article, like orduvros xpvoq. 
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Philo’s account of 13 tNaorhptov is given in de vita Mosis, iii. 
8, 7 St KBwords . . . Kexpvowpevyn TorvTEADs evdoGEr Te Kal EEwOev, 
hs ériOeua doavel Toya. Td eyduevov ev tepats BuBrors tAacriprov 
. . . Orep doce elvan oipBorov Pvotkwtepov pev THs tAew Tod Geod 
duvdews. Lower down, in the same paragraph, he speaks of 
TO ériOeua TO mpocayopevdpuevov iAacrypiov, and 16 thaorhprov is 
similarly used in De Cherub. 8 (on the basis of Ex 251%). The 
éml@eua or covering of the ark was splashed with blood on 
atonement-day; perhaps, even apart from that, its Hebrew 
original meant “means of propitiation,” and was not incorrectly 
named idaorypov (cp. Deissmann in £7. 3027-3035), but our 
author simply uses it in its LXX sense of ‘‘ mercy-seat.” He does 
not enter into any details about its significance; in his scheme 
of sacrificial thought such a conception had no place. Philo 
also allegorizes the overshadowing wings of the cherubim as a 
symbol of God’s creative and royal powers protecting the cosmos, 
and explains Ex 25?" as follows (Quaest. in Exod. 25%): 7a pev 
obv wept THY KUiBwrdov Kata pépos cipntat Set 8€ cvAANUBOnY dvabev 
avadaPdvra Tod yywpica xdpw Tivwy Taira éote cvpBora die~eAOety: 
hv Se radTa cvpPodikd' KiBwrds Kal Ta év ait Onoarprlomeva voptpo 
Kal él tavrys TO iAaorypiov Kal Ta ert Tod iAaorypiov Xaddaiwv 
yAdrrn Acydueva xXEpovBi., brép 8é rovTwv Kata Td pécov dwv7 Kal 
Adyos Kat tmepdvw 6 A€ywv «tA. But our author does not enter 
into any such details. He has no time for further discussion of 
the furniture, he observes; whether he would have allegorized 
these items of antiquarian ritual, if or when he had leisure, we 
cannot tell. The only one he does employ mystically is the xata- 
méracpa (107), and his use of it is not particularly happy. He 
now breaks off, almost as Philo does (guzs ver. div. 45, roAiv 8 évra 
Tov Tepl éxdotou Adyov brepHEreov eicaibis) on the same subject. 
Kara pépos is the ordinary literary phrase in this connexion (e.g. 
2 Mac 2° ; Polybius, i. 67. 11, rept dv odx oldy Te Sud. THS ypadhs tov 
Kata wépos dzrodotvar Adyov, and Poimandres [ed. Reitzenstein, p. 84] 
mept dv 6 Kata pépos NOyos éoti OAs). OdK ~otw as in 1 Co 1120, 

Worship in a sanctuary like this shows that access to God 
was defective (vv.°*), as was inevitable when the sacrifices were 
external (vv.%1°), Having first shown this, the writer gets back to 
the main line of his argument (87), viv. the sacrifice of Jesus 
as pre-eminent and final (v."*), 


6 Such were the arrangements for worship. The priests constantly enter 
the first tent (v.*) in the discharge of thetr ritual duties,” but the second tent 
zs entered only once a year by the highpriest alone—and it must not be with- 
out blood, which he presents on behalf of (cp. 5%) himself and the errors of 
the People. * By this the holy Spirit means that the way into the Holiest 
Presence was not yet disclosed so long as the first tent » (which foreshadowed 
the present age) was still standing, with its offerings of gifts and sacrifices 
which cannot (uy as in 4”) posszbly make the conscience of the worshipper 
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perfect, ” since they relate (sc. obec) merely to food and drink and a variety 
of ablutions—outward regulations for the body, that only hold till the period 
of the New Order. 


In v.° 814. waytés = continually, as in BAZ. i. 426 (ii B.c.) of év 
oikw mdvres cov Siaravros puveiav rovovpevor. Eiolaow (which 
might even be the present with a futuristic sense, the writer 
placing himself and his readers back at the inauguration of the 
sanctuary : ‘‘ Now, this being all ready, the priests will enter,” etc.) 
émitehodvres (a regular sacerdotal or ritual term in Philo) Natpetas 
(morning and evening, to trim the lamps and offer incense on the 
golden altar, Ex 27?! 307 etc. ; weekly, to change the bread of 
the Presence, Lv 24°*, Jos. Anz¢. iii. 6. 6). The ritual of the 
inner shrine (v.*) is now described (v.7, cp. Joma 5%) ; the place is 
entered by the highpriest Ga tod évvautod, on the annual day of 
atonement (Ly 167 84, Ex 301°): only once, and he must be 
alone (uévos, Lv 1617), this one individual out of all the priests. 
Even he dare not enter xwpls aipatos (Lv 1614), ze. without 
carrying in blood from the sacrifice offered for his own and the 
nation’s déyvonpdtwv. In Gn 43! dyvéypa is “an oversight,” but 
in Jg 57° Tob 33, 1 Mac 13°, Sir 23? dyvojpara and “sins” 
are bracketed together (see above on 52), and the word occurs 
alone in Polyb. xxxvili. 1. 5 as an equivalent for “ offences ” or 
“errors” in the moral sense. ‘There is no hint that people were 
not responsible for them, or that they were not serious; on the 
contrary, they had to be atoned for. ‘Ymép xrA.; fora similarly 
loose construction cp. 1 Jn 2? (od mepi qperépwv [duapridy] de 
povov, GAAG kal mept dAov Tod Kéc pov). 

Rabbi Ismael b. Elischa, the distinguished exegete of i-ii A.D., classified 
sins as follows (Zs. Joma 5°): Tramsgressions of positive enactments were 
atoned for by repentance, involving a purpose of new obedience, according 
to Jer 2278 (*‘ Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your back- 
slidings”). The day of atonement, however, was necessary for the full 
pardon of offences against divine prohibitions: according to Lv 16% (‘*On 
that day shall the priest make atonement for you, to cleanse you, thatf ye 
may be clean from all your sins”). An offender whose wrongdoing deserved 
severe or capital punishment could only be restored by means of sufferings : 
according to Ps 89%* (‘‘ Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and 
their iniquity with stripes”). But desecration of the divine Name could not 
be atoned for by any of these three methods; death alone wiped out this sin 


(Jer 24*). 

The author now (v.®) proceeds to find a spiritual significance 
in this ceremonial. Andodvtos is used of a divine meaning as in 
1227, here conveyed by outward facts. In 1 P 14 the verb is 
again used of the Spirit, and this is the idea here; Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7. 7, dydot 8€ Kai tov HALov Kal THY oehyvyv TOV Tapdovyxwv 
éxdrepos) uses the same verb for the mystic significance of the 
jewels worn by the highpriest, but our author’s interpretation of 
the significance of the oxnvy is naturally very different from that 
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of Josephus, who regards the unapproachable character of the 
adurov or inner shrine as symbolizing heaven itself (Azz. ili. 6. 4 
and 7. 7, 0 Tots tepetow Hv aBarov, ds ovpavds dvettro TO OED... 
bia 7d Kal Tov otpavdy averiBatov eivar dvOpdro1s). For 686v with 
gen. in sense of ‘way to,” cp. Gn 374 (riv 6d0v Tod EvAov Tis 
Cans), Tg 514 (eis 600v Tod Sud). Tay dylwv here (like ra ayia in 
vv.12 25, ep. 1314) as in 10/9 means the very Presence of God, an 
archaic liturgical phrase suggested by the context. The word 
gavepodc8a. was not found by the writer in his text of the LXX ; 
it only occurs in the LXX in Jer 4o (33)°, and the Latin phrase 
“iter patefieri” (eg. Caesar, de Bello Gall. iii. 1) is merely a 
verbal parallel. In tis mpdtns oxnvijs éxovons otdow (v.°), the 
writer has chosen ordéow for the sake of assonance with éveoryxéra, 
but éyew ordow is a good Greek phrase for “to be in existence.” 
The parenthesis f11s ! rapaBodh (here = rvzros, as Chrysostom saw) 
eis Tov Katpov Tov éveotnkdTa means that the first oxyvj was merely 
provisional, as it did no more than adumbrate the heavenly 
reality, and provisional «is (as in Ac 4° eis ryv adpiov) tov 
Katpov Tov eveoTynKoTa, z.€. the period in which the writer and his 
readers lived, the period inaugurated by the advent of Jesus with 
his new 8.a6j«y. This had meant the supersession of the older 
diabyxy with its sanctuary and 8cKxa1para, which only lasted 
péxpt katpot SiopAdcews. But, so long as they lasted, they were 
intended by God to foreshadow the permanent order of religion ; 
they were, as the writer says later (v.?%), bmodetypata tv év tots 
ovpayots, mere copies but still copies. This is why he calls the 
fore-tent a mapaBohy. For now, as he adds triumphantly, in a 
daring, imaginative expression, our dpxvepeds has passed through 
his heavenly fore-tent (v."), and his heavenly sanctuary corre- 
sponds to a heavenly (ze. a full and final) sacrifice. In the 
levitical ritual the highpriest on atonement-day took the blood 
of the victim through the fore-tent into the inner shrine. Little 
that accomplished! It was but a dim emblem of what our high- 
priest was to do and has done, in the New Order of things. 


When readers failed to see that tts ... éveornxdra was a parenthesis, it 
was natural that xa@’ #v should be changed into xa’ 8v (D¢ K L P, so Blass). 


The failure of animal sacrifices (91°) lies kata ouveiSnow. As 
the inner consciousness here is a consciousness of sin, “con- 
science ” fairly represents the Greek term ovveiSnois. Now, the 
levitical sacrifices were ineffective as regards the conscience of 
worshippers; they were merely éml Bpdpacw kal mépacw Kat Stadd- 
pots Bamtuopois, a striking phrase (cp. 13°) of scorn for the mass of 


1 Sc. jv. The construction was explained by the addition of xadéornxev 


after éverrnxdra, (so 69. 104. 330. 436. 440. 462. 491. 823. 1319. 1836. 1837. 
1898, 2005. 2127, etc.). 
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minute regulations about what might or might not be eaten or 
drunk, and about baths, etc. Food and ablutions are intelligible ; 
a book like Leviticus is full of regulations about them. But 
mopacw? Well, the writer adds this as naturally as the author of 
£p. Aristeas does, in describing the levitical code. ‘I suppose 
most people feel some curiosity about the enactments of our law 
mepi te TOV BpwtGv Kat wordy” (128); it was to safeguard us from 
pagan defilement that ravtdOev judas mepieppagey ayvetas Kat did 
Bpwrdv Kai mrorév (142), émt rdv Bpwradv Kat rordv drapéopévovs 
evOéws TéTe cvyxpHoOar KeAever (158). It is curious that this de-, 
fence of the levitical code contains an allusion which is a verbal 
parallel to our writer’s disparaging remark here ; the author asserts 
that intelligent Egyptian priests call the Jews “men of God,” a 
title only applicable to one who o¢Berau tov kara dAnOevav Hedy, 
since all others are avOpwro Bpwrdv kai wordy Kal oxérys, 7) yap 
aoa Suddeots adtav eri radra Katapedyer. Tots de rap’ Huav év oddevi 
tadra AeAdyiorat (140. 141). Libations of wine accompanied 
certain levitical sacrifices (e.g. Nu 515 615-17 287£), but no ritual 
regulations were laid down for them, and they were never offered 
independently (cp. ZB. 4193, 4209). It is because the whole 
question of sacrifice is now to be restated that he throws in these 
disparaging comments upon the Sepa te kat Ovota. and their ac- 
companiments in the older oxynvy. Such sacrifices were part and 
parcel of a system connected with (v.1°) external ritual, and in con- 
cluding the discussion he catches up the term with which he had 
opened it: all such rites are 8ukardpata capKds, connected with the 
sensuous side of life and therefore provisional, péxpu katpod Srop0d- 
cews émketpeva. Here éruxedueva is “prescribed,” as in the descrip- 
tion of workmen on strike, in Zedt. P. 26!" (114 B.C.) éyxaradefrov- 
Tas THY erixetméevyy aoxodtav. Ardpfwors means a “reconstruction ” 
of religion, such as the new 6:a67«7n (81%) involved ; the use of the 
term in Polybius, iii. 118. 12 (xpos tas rOv roAtrevpdrwv diopHdceis), 
indicates how our author could seize on it for his own purposes. 


The comma might be omitted after Barricpois, and Sikarpara taken 
closely with pévov: ‘gifts and sacrifices, which (uévov xr. in apposition) are 
merely (the subject of) outward regulations for the body,” émt being taken as 
cumulative (Lk 3”°)—‘‘besides,” etc. This gets over the difficulty that the 
levitical offerings had a wider scope than food, drink, and ablutions; but émt 
is not natural in this sense here, and émi . . . Bamricpois is not a parenthetical 
clause. The insertion of cat before dicausuara (by x° B De etc. vg hkl Chrys.), 
=‘‘even” or ‘‘in particular” (which is the only natural sense), is pointless. 
Atkauspacw (D¢ K L vg hkl) was an easy conformation to the previous datives, 
which would logically involve émixeimévos (as the vg implies: ‘‘et justitiis 
carnis usque ad tempus correctionis impositis ”), otherwise émixeiueva would be 
extremely awkward, after duydmevar, in apposition to dwpa re kai Ovolae. 


Now for the better sanctuary and especially the better sacri- 
fice of Christ as our dpxvepeds (vv.1!-?8) ! 
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ll But when Christ arrived as the highpriest of the bliss that was to be, he 
passed through the greater and more perfect tent which no hands had made (no 
part, that is to say, of the present order), 2 not (ovdé=nor yet) taking any blood 
of goats and calves but his own blood, and entered once for all into the Holy 
place. He secured an eternal redemption. 13 Kor of the blood of goats and bulls 
and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, give them a holiness that 
bears on bodily purity, 4 how much more shall (xaSapcet, logical future) the blood 
of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve a living God.” 


This paragraph consists of two long sentences (vy.!1 12, 18 14), 
The second is an explanation of aiwviav \utpwow eipdpevos at the 
close of the first. In the first, the sphere, the action, and the 
object of the sacrifice are noted, as a parallel to vv.° 7; but in 
vv.13. 14 the sphere is no longer mentioned, the stress falling upon 
the other two elements. The writer does not return to the 
question of the sphere till vv.21% 

Xpiotés Sé wapayevdpevos (v.11). But Christ came on the 
scene,! and all was changed. He arrived as dpxvepeds, and the 
author carries on the thought by an imaginative description of 
him passing through the upper heavens (no hand-made, mun- 
dane fore-court this!) into the innermost Presence. It is a more 
detailed account of what he had meant by éxovtes dpxtepéa péyav 
SrednAuvddra Tods odpavods (414). Xerporroujtou, like xerpotrointa (v.74), 
means “ manufactured,” not “fictitious” (as applied to idols or 
idol-temples by the LXX and Philo). Tout’ éotw od rattns Tis 
xtioews reads like the gloss of a scribe, but the writer is fond of 
this phrase rovr’ €or, and, though it adds nothing to o8 yeupo- 
moujtou, it may stand. Kriovs, in this sense of creation or created 
order, was familiar to him (e.g. Wis 5!’ 19°). MedAdvtwv, before 
éya0Gv, was soon altered into yevouévwy (by B D* 1611, 1739. 
2005 vt syr Orig. Chrys.), either owing to a scribe being misled 
by zapayevomevos or Owing to a pious feeling that weAAdvrwy here 
(though not in 1o!) was too eschatological. The dyafa were 
péAXovra in a sense even for Christians, but already they had 
begun to be realized; e.g. in the AUtpwors. This full range was 
still to be disclosed (2° 131*), but they were realities of which 
Christians had here and now some vital experience (see on 6°), 


Some editors (¢.g. Rendall, Nairne) take rv yevouévwr ayalGv with what 
follows, as if the writer meant to say that ‘‘ Christ appeared as highpriest of 
the good things which came by the greater and more perfect tabernacle (not 
made with hands—that is, not of this creation).” This involves, (a) the 
interpretation of otdé as=‘‘not by the blood of goats and calves either,” the 
term carrying on mapa7yevduevos ; and (6) dud in a double sense. There is no 
objection to (4), but (a) is weak; the bliss and benefit are mediated not 
through the sphere but through what Jesus does in the sphere of the eternal 
oxnvyj. Others (e.g. Westcott, von Soden, Dods, Seeberg) take dua ris 


1 Tlaparyevduevos (as Lk 12°1, Mt 3} suggest) is more active than the mega- 
vépwrat of v.26, 
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oxnvys with Xpirrds, ‘‘ Christ by means of the . . . sanctuary.” This sense 
of did is better than that of (a) above, and it keeps dud the same for vv.!! 
and 7. But the context (rapayevduevos . . . elo ev) points to the local use 
of dud in dud THs . . . oxnvfs, rather than to the instrumental ; and it is no 
objection that the writer immediately uses did in another sense (6¢ aiuaros), 
for this is one of his literary methods (cp. dudé with gen. and accus. in 2): 2 


2% 10 718. 19. 23, 24. 2b 

Continuing the description of Christ’s sacrifice, he adds (v.!2) 
ob8€ 8.’ aipatos tpdywv (for the People) kat pdécxwr (for himself), 
which according to the programme in Lv 16 the priest smeared 
on the east side of the tAaorypiov. The later Jewish procedure 
is described in the Mishna tractate Joma, but our author simply 
draws upon the LXX text, though (like Aquila and Symmachus) 
he uses pdcywy instead of xiuapwv. Ard is graphically used in 
81d Tod iSiou aiparos, as in 8. atywatos tpdywv Kal péoxwv, but the 
idea is the self-sacrifice, the surrender of his own life, in virtue 
of which! he redeemed his People, the afua or sacrifice being 
redemptive as it was his. The single sacrifice had eternal value, 
owing to his personality. The term épdrag, a stronger form of 
dmaé, which is unknown to the LXX, is reserved by our author 
for the sacrifice of Jesus, which he now describes as issuing in 
a Avtpwors—an archaic religious term which he never uses else- 
where; it is practically the same as dmoNUtpwors (v.1), but he 
puts into it a much deeper meaning than the LXX or than Luke 
(18 238), the only other NT writer who employs the term. 
Though he avoids the verb, his meaning is really that of 1 P 138 
(AAvrpHOyre tiysiw aipate ds d&uvod dpopov kal dowiov Xpictot) 
or of Ti 214 (ds eSwxev Eavtdv irép Nudv, va AUTPwoHTaL HUGS azo 
mdons dvopias kal Kabapion éavtd adv tepiovoror). 

In this compressed phrase, aitwviav AUtpwow etpdpevos, (2) alwviay 
offers the only instance of alwvios being modified in this epistle. (6) Hipd- 
pevos, in the sense of Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 293 (otre diadAayas etparo Tots 
avdpdov kal xd4Oodov), and Jos. Ant. i. 19. 1 (mdmmov ddkav dperis meyddns 
evpduevov), is a participle (for its form,” cp. Moulton, i. p. 51), which, though 
middle, is not meant to suggest any personal effort like ‘‘ by himself,” much 
less ‘‘ for himself”; the middle in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean what 
the active meant. What he secured, he secured for us (cp. Aelian, Var. Hist. 
iii. 17, kal atrots owrnplay etpavro). The aorist has not a past sense; it 
either means ‘‘to secure” (like edpdwevor in 4 Mac 3! and émioxeWdpevor in 
2 Mac 115%), after a verb of motion (cp. Ac 25}%), or “securing” (by what 
grammarians call ‘‘ coincident action”). 


The last three words of v.12 are now (vy.!% 14) explained by 
an a fortiori argument. Why was Christ’s redemption eternal ? 
What gave it this absolute character and final force? In v.}8 


1 The dud here as in dia mvevuaros alwvlov suggest the state in which a 
certain thing is done, and inferentially the use becomes instrumental, as we 


say, ‘‘he came 7” power.” ‘ P 
2 The Attic form evpduevos is preferred by D* 226. 436. 920. 
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tpdywv Kal taUpwy reverses the order in 104, and ravpwv is now 
substituted for pécxwv. The former led to ravpwv Kat tpdywv 
being read (by the K LP group, Athanasius, Cyril, etc.), but 
“the blood of goats and bulls” was a biblical generalization 
(Ps 50!8, Is 114), chosen here as a literary variation, perhaps for 
the sake of the alliteration, though some editors see in tavpwv a 
subtle, deliberate antithesis to the feminine Sdéuadis. According 
to the directions of Nu 19% a red cow was slaughtered and then 
burned ; the ashes (} o1dé80s tis Sapddews) were mixed with fresh 
water and sprinkled upon any worshipper who had touched a 
dead body and thus incurred ceremonial impurity, contact with 
the dead being regarded as a disqualification for intercourse with 
men or God (see above on 61). This mixture was called vdwp 
pavricpod. The rite supplies the metaphors of the argument in 
vv.1415; it was one of the ablutions (v.!) which restored the 
contaminated person (tots kekowvwpévous) to the worshipping 
community of the Lord. The cow is described as d&uwpoy, the 
purified person as xaQapdés ; but our author goes ouside the LXX 
for kexowwpévous, and even favrilew is rare in the LXX. “The 
red colour of the cow and the scarlet cloth burnt on the pyre 
with the aromatic woods, suggest the colour of blood; the aro- 
matic woods are also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce” (R. A. S, 
Macalister in LE. xi. 36a). The lustration had no connexion 
whatever with atonement-day, and it was only in later rabbinic 
tradition that it was associated with the functions of the high- 
priest. According to Pesikta 40a, a pagan inquirer once pointed 
out to Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai the superstitious character of 
such rites. His disciples considered his reply unsatisfactory, 
and afterwards pressed him to explain to them the meaning of 
the ashes and the sprinkling, but all he could say was that it had 
been appointed by the Holy One, and that men must not 
inquire into His reasons (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. Pal. Amorier, 
i556; Agada der Tannaiten®, i. 37, 38). Our author does not go 
into details, like the author of Z%. Barnabas (8), who allegorizes 
the ritual freely in the light of the Jewish tradition; he merely 
points out that, according to the bible, the rite, like the similar 
rite of blood on atonement-day, restored the worshipper to out- 
ward communion with God. “Aye. means this and no more. 


The removal of the religious tabu upon persons contaminated by contact 
with the dead was familiar to non-Jews. The writer goes back to the OT 
for his illustration, but it would be quite intelligible to his Gentile Christian 
readers (cp. Marett’s The Evolutcon of Religion, pp. 115 f.; ERE. iv. 434, 
x. 456, 483, 485, 501), in a world where physical contact with the dead was 
a placua. Philo’s exposition (de spec. legebus, i. wept OvdvTwv, 1 f.) of the rite 
is that the primary concern is for the purity of the soul; the attention 
needed for securing that the victim is duwsmov, or, as he says, mayredds 
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povpwv duéroxor, is a figurative expression for moral sensitiveness on the part 
of the worshipper ; it is a regulation really intended for rational beings. Ov 
Tov Ovouévwv ppoytis éotw .. . GANG THY OudvTwv, Wa mepl pndey wdOos 
kypaivwot. The bodily cleansing is only secondary, and even this he ingeni- 
ously allegorizes into a demand for self-knowledge, since the water and ashes 
should remind us how worthless our natures are, and knowledge of this kind 
is a wholesome purge for conceit! Thus, according to Philo, the rite did 
purge soul as well as body: dvayxatov rods uédNovras pourav els 7d lepdy emi 
Merovolg Ovoias TO Te TGpa PardpiverOa kal Thy Wuxhy mpd Tod cwuaros. Our 
author does not share this favourable view (cp. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christi, 
pp: 53 f.; O. Schmitz’s Dze Opferanschauung des spateren Judentums, pp. 
281f.). He would not have denied that the levitical cultus aimed at spiritual 
good; what he did deny was that it attained its end. Till a perfect sacrifice 
was offered, such an end was unattainable. The levitical cultus ‘‘ provided 
a ritual cleansing for the community, a cleansing which, for devout minds that 
could penetrate beneath the letter to the spirit, must have often meant a sense 
of restoration to God’s community. But at best the machinery was cumbrous : 
at best the pathway into God’s presence was dimly lighted” (H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Zhe Theology of the Epistles, p. 213). 


Our author does not explain how the blood of goats and 
bulls could free the worshiper from ceremonial impurity; the 
cathartic efficacy of blood is assumed. From the comparative 
study of religion we know now that this belief was due to the 
notion that “the animal that has been consecrated by contact 
with the altar becomes charged with a divine potency, and its 
sacred blood, poured over the impure man, absorbs and disperses 
his impurity” (Marett, Zhe Evolution of Religion, p. 121). But 
in Ipods ‘EGpaiovs, (a) though the blood of goats and bulls is 
applied to the people as well as to the altar, and is regarded as 
atoning (see below), the writer offers no rationale of sacrifice. 
Xwpis aiparexyvatas ov yiveror dpeots. He does not argue, he takes 
for granted, that access to God involves sacrifice, 7.e. blood shed. 
(2) He uses the rite of Nu 19 to suggest the cathartic process, 
the point of this lustration being the use of “ water made holy 
by being mingled with the ashes of the heifer that had been 
burnt.” “The final point is reached,” no doubt (Marett, of. cit. 
123), “when it is realized that the blood of bulls and goats 
cannot wash away sin, that nothing external can defile the heart 
or soul, but only evil thoughts and evil will.” Yet our writer 
insists that even this inward defilement requires a sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Christ’s blood. This is now (v.1*) urged in the phrase 
éautdy mpootveykey, Where we at last see what was intended by 
mpoopépey tu in 8%, Weare not to think of the risen or ascended 
Christ presenting himself to God, but of his giving himself up 
to die as a sacrifice. The blood of Christ means his life given 
up for the sake of men. He did die, but it was a voluntary 
death—not the slaughter of an unconscious, reluctant victim ; 
and he who died lives. More than that, he lives with the power 
of that death or sacrifice. This profound thought is further 
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developed by (a) the term é&pwpov, which is in apposition to 
éavrév ; and (4) by 8a mvedpatos aiwviouv, which goes with mpooy- 
veykev. (a) Paul calls Christians, or calls them to be, dpopor ; 
but our writer, like the author of 1 P (11%), calls Christ duopos 
asa victim. It is a poetic synonym for dudpnros, taken over as 
the technical term (LXX) for the unblemished (O19) animals 
which alone could be employed in sacrifice ; here it denotes the 
stainless personality, the sinless nature which rendered the self- 
sacrifice of Jesus eternally valid. Then (2) the pregnant phrase 
dua wvevparos aiwviov, which qualifies éavroy mpooyjveyKey, Means 
that this sacrifice was offered in the realm or order of the inward 
spirit, not of the outward and material; it was no diKcatwna 
capkos, but carried out dua mrvevparos, Ze. in, or in virtue of, his 
spiritual nature. What the author had called €w% dkardAvros 
(76) he now calls mveGpa aidviov. The sacrificial blood had a 
mystical efficacy; it resulted in an eternal AUtpwois because it 
operated in an eternal order of spirit, the sacrifice of Jesus 
purifying the inner personality (rv ovveidyow) because it was the 
action of a personality, and of a sinless personality which 
belonged by nature to the order of spirit or eternity. Christ 
was both priest and victim; as Son of God he was eternal and 
spiritual, unlike mortal highpriests (71°), and, on the other side, 
unlike a mortal victim. The implication (which underlies all 
the epistle) is that even in his earthly life Jesus possessed eternal 
life. Hence what took place in time upon the cross, the writer 
means, took place really in the eternal, absolute order. Christ 
sacrificed himself épdmag, and the single sacrifice needed no 
repetition, since it possessed absolute, eternal value as the action 
of One who belonged to the eternal order. He died—he had 
to die—but only once (9!—r10!8), for his sacrifice, by its eternal 
significance, accomplished at a stroke what no amount of animal 
sacrifices could have secured, viz. the forgiveness of sins. It is 
as trivial to exhaust the meaning of mvedya aidviov in a contrast 
with the animal sacrifices of the levitical cultus as it is irrele- 
vant to drag in the dogma of the trinity. Aiwviou closely 
describes mvedpatos (hence it has no article). What is in the 
writer’s mind is the truth that what Jesus did by dying can never 
be exhausted or transcended. His sacrifice, like his 8va04«n, 
like the Avtpwois Or owrypia which he secures, is aidvios or 
lasting, because it is at the heart of things. It was because Jesus 
was what he was by nature that his sacrifice had such final value; 
its atoning significance lay in his vital connexion with the realm 
of absolute realities ; it embodied all that his divine personality 
meant for men in relation to God. In short, his self-sacrifice 
“‘was something beyond which nothing could be, or could be 
conceived to be, as a response to God’s mind and requirement 
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in relation to sin... an intelligent and loving response to the 
holy and gracious will of God, and to the terrible situation of 
man” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 228). 


A later parallel from rabbinic religion occurs in the Midrash Tehillim on 
Ps 31: ‘‘ formerly you were redeemed with flesh and blood, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is buried ; wherefore your redemption was temporal (nyw nbww3). 
But now I will redeem you by myself, who live and remain for ever ; where- 
fore your redemption will be eternal redemption (ody nbwa, cp. Is 4527).” 

One or two minor textual items may be noted in v.!4, 

mvevpatos] J. J. Reiske’s conjecture dyvevuaros (purity) is singularly 
prosaic. Aitwviov (s* A B D° K L syrvg »*l arm Ath) is altered into the con- 
ventional dylou by x° D* P 35. 88. 206. 326. 547, etc. lat boh Chrys. Cyril. 
Liturgical usage altered tpav into qudv (A D* P 5. 38. 218. 241. 256. 263. 
378. 506. 1319. 1831. 1836*. 1912. 2004. 2127 vt syr’S boh Cyr.), and, to 
Favre, Kal ddyOu@ (a gloss from 1 Th 1°) is added in A P 104 boh Chrys. ete. 


In the closing words of v.14 ka@apiet is a form which is rare 
(Mt 312, Ja 48?) in the NT, so rare that xafapice is read here 
by 206. 221. 1831 Did. Ath. It is a Hellenistic verb, used in 
the inscriptions (with dé) exactly in the ceremonial sense under- 
lying the metaphor of this passage (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
216f.). The cleansing of the conscience (cp. v.%) is amd vexpav 
épywv, from far more serious flaws and stains than ceremonial 
pollution by contact with a corpse (see above, and in 61). As 
Dods puts it, ‘‘a pause might be made before épywr, from dead— 
(not bodies but) works.” The object is eis 75 Natpedew Od Lavte. 
The writer uses the sacerdotal term (8°) here as in 10? and 1228, 
probably like Paul in a general sense; if he thought of Chris- 
tians as priests, z.e. as possessing the right of access to God, he 
never says so. Religion for him is access to God, and ritual 
metaphors are freely used to express the thought. When others 
would say “fellowship,” he says “worship.” It is fundamental 
for him that forgiveness is essential to such fellowship, and for- 
giveness is what is meant by “ purifying the conscience.” As 
absolute forgiveness was the boon of the new dia6jxn (81%), 
our author now proceeds (vv.1*) to show how Christ’s sacrifice 
was necessary and efficacious under that S.a0qxy. A sacrifice, 
involving death, is essential to any dva6y«y: this principle, 
which applies to the new Sa@4Kn (v-l*), is illustrated first 
generally (vv.!617) and then specifically, with reference to the 


former 8.a0yKn (vv.152), 


15 He mediates a new covenant for thts reason, that those who have been 
called may obtain the eternal inheritances they have been promised, now that a 
death has occurred which redeems them from the transgressions involved in 
the first covenant, 16 Thus in the case of a will, the death of the testator must 
be announced. ™ A will only holds in cases of death, it ts never valid so long 
as the testator ts alive. '8 Hence even the first (n mpwrn, sc. dia0hKn as in Q') 
covenant of Goa’s will was not inaugurated apart from blood ; ™ for after 
Moses had announced every command in the Law to all the people, he took the 
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blood of calves and goats, together with water, scarlet wool and hyssop, sprinkt- 
ing the book and all the people, and saying,  ‘‘ Thds ts the blood of that 
covenant which ts God's command for you.” ™ He even (kal... 6é, only 
here in Heb.) sprinkled with blood the cent and all the utensils of worship in 
the same way. ** In fact, one might almost say that by Law everything ts 
cleansed with blood. No blood shed no remission of sins ! 

The writer thus weaves together the idea of the new 81a0jKxy 
(95 echoes 8°) and the idea of sacrifice which he has just been 
developing. In v.15 81a todro carries a forward reference (“now 
this is why Christ mediates a new 8.a0jKn, Stws KTA.”), as, 22, 
in Xen. Cyrof. ii. 1. 21, of cvppaxor odd dc ev GAO tpépovTar 7 
dws paxodvrar trip tay Ttpeddvrwy. As the climax of the pro- 
mises in the new dady«xy is pardon (81%), so here its purpose is 
described as d&mod\ttpwors, which obviously is equivalent to full 
forgiveness (Eph 17 ry dmrodttpwow 61a Tod aivaros airod, riv 
adeow Tov wapartwpdtwv). "“AmoNtpwcw Tov . . . TapaBdcewr is 
like xaapicpov tOv duapriav in 1%. But pardon is only the 
means to fellowship, and the full scope of what has been pro- 
mised is still to be realized. Yet it is now certain; the “bliss to 
be” is an eternal xAnpovouia, assured by Christ. Note that the 
émi in émt tH mpdty SiaOhKy is not exactly temporal =“ under,” 
ze. during the period of (cp. émi ouvreheta, tay aiwvav in v.26), but 
causal. The transgressions, which had arisen “in connexion 
with” the first dca6%«y, like unbelief and disobedience, are 
conceived as having taken their place among men ; they are the 
standing temptations of life towards God. The writer does not 
say, with Paul, that sin became guilt in view of the law, but 
this is near to his meaning; with the first diaOyxy sins started, 
the sins that haunt the People. They are removed, for the 
penitent, by the atoning death of Jesus, so that the People are 
now unencumbered. ‘There is a similar thought in Ac 13%8 39, 
where Paul tells some Jews that through Jesus Christ duty ddeois 
dpapriav KatayyéhAcrat, Kal dard mdvtwv dy ov AdvvpOyTE ev vou 
Moicéus diccwwbjvat, év rovrw ris 6 murredwv Sixarodrat. For the 
sake of emphasis, thy émayyeAtov is thrown forward, away from 
kAnpovoptas, like @dvaroy in the next verse. 


*Arodttpwots, which in 11° is used in its non-technical sense of ‘ release ” 
from death (at the cost of some unworthy compliance), is used here in its LXX 
religious sense of a redemption which costs much, which can only be had at 
the cost of sacrifice, The primitive idea of ‘‘ransom ” had already begun to 
fade out of it (cp. Dn 4” ; Philo, god omnis probus, 17), leaving ‘‘ liberation” 
at some cost as the predominant idea (so in Clem. Alex. Strom vii. 56). 
Here it is a synonym for Avtpwots (v.17), or as Theophylact put it, for 
deliverance. But its reference is not eschatological ; the retrospective refer- 
ence 1s uppermost. 


For the first and only time he employs of kexdnpévor to 
describe those whom he had already hailed as kAjoews érovpaviov 
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péroxot (31). To be “called” was indispensable to receiving 
God’s boon (118), so that xexAnévou here is an appropriate term 
for those who are no longer hampered by any obstacles of an 
inadequate pardon. The xexAnwevor are the faithful People ; 
“the objects of redemption are united in one category, for the 
One and Only Sacrifice is not of the sphere of time ” (Wickham). 
It is not an aoristic perfect (=KAnOevres), as if the KexAnpévor 
were simply those under the old da6j«xy, though these are in- 
cluded, for the sacrificial death of Jesus has a retrospective value ; 
it clears off the accumulated offences of the past. The writer 
does not work out this, any more than Paul does in Ro 3”f ; but 
it may be implied in 114° 12%8 (see below), where the “ perfecting” 
of the older believers is connected with the atonement. How- 
ever, the special point here of @avdrou . . . wapaBdoewy is that the 
death which inaugurates the new dvajxn deals effectively with the 
hindrances left by the former dvaOyxn. Not that this is its ex- 
clusive function. That the death inaugurates an order of grace 
in which forgiveness is still required and bestowed, is taken for 
granted (e.g. 41°); but the kAnpovopia, which from the beginning 
has been held out to the People of God, has only become attain- 
able since the sacrifice of Jesus, and therefore (a) his death 
avails even for those who in the past hoped for it, yet could not 
obtain it, and also (4) deals with the wapdBaces set up by the 
older dia6yxn among men. 

But how was a death necessary to a dva@yxy? The answer 
is given in v.!6! through a characteristic play on the term. In 
8rou yap (sc. €or) SiabAKn KTA. he uses dvaPyxy as equivalent to 
“will” or testamentary disposition, playing effectively upon the 
double sense of the term, as Paul had already done in Gal 315%. 
The point of his illustration (vv.16 1”) depends upon this; BeBata 
and icxve: are purposely used in a juristic sense, applicable to 
wills as well as to laws, and 6 81a0éuevos is the technical term for 
“testator.” The illustration has its defects, but only when it is 
pressed beyond what the writer means to imply. A will does 
not come into force during the lifetime of the testator, and yet 
Jesus was living! True, but he had died, and died inaugurating 
a 81a0%Kn in words which the writer has in mind (v.”°) ; indeed, 
according to one tradition he had spoken of himself figuratively 
as assigning rights to his disciples (xéyo duariHenau ipiv, Lk 22%). 
The slight incongruity in this illustration is not more than that 
involved in making Jesus both priest and victim. It is a curious 
equivoque, this double use of d:a6j«y, the common idea of 
both meanings being that benefits are “‘disponed,” and that the 
S.abjxy only takes effect after a death. The continuity of argu- 
ment is less obvious in English, where no single word conveys 
the different nuances which éa6y«n bore for Greek readers. 
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Hence in v.!8 some periphrasis like “ the first covenant of God’s 
will” is desirable. 


That 8:a4«y in vv.1% 17 is equivalent to ‘‘ testamentary disposition,”’ is 
essential to the argument. No natural interpretation of vv.!" is possible, 
when 61a67«7 is understood rigidly either as ‘*‘ covenant” or as ‘‘ will.” The 
classical juristic sense is richly illustrated in the papyri and contemporary 
Hellenistic Greek, while the ‘‘covenant” meaning prevails throughout the 
LXX; but Philo had already used it in both senses, and here the juristic sense 
of kAnpovouta (v.°) paved the way for the juristic sense which v.!” demands. 
The linguistic materials are collected, with a variety of interpretations, by 
Norton in 4 Lextcographical and Historical Study of AvaOy«n (Chicago, 
1908), Behm (Der Begriff Ava yk 2m Neuen Testament, Naumburg, 1912), 
Lohmeyer (Ava@jxy: ean Bettrag zir Erklarung des Neutestamentlichen 
Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913), and G. Vos in Princeton Theological Review 
(1915, pp. 587f.; 1916, pp. 1-61). 


In v.16 $épecba. is “announced,” almost in the sense of 
“proved” (as often in Greek) ; in v.17 yy mote (cp. on ovzw in 28) 
is not equivalent to pimw (nondum, vg) but simply means 
“never” (non unquam), as, ¢.g., in Eurip. App. 823, dore pyrore 
exrvedoa wad, wy here following the causal particle éze/, like 
éru in Jn 318; it had begun to displace od in later Greek. 
Moulton quotes BGU. 530 (i A.D.), weuherai oe éx(e)l py dyré- 
ypawas airy, and Radermacher (171) suggests that the change 
was sometimes due to a desire of avoiding the hiatus. “loyveu 
has the same force as in Gal 5°, cp. Zedt. P. 2867 (ii A.D.) voy) 
adios [od dev eioxver. Some needless difficulties have been felt 
with regard to the construction of the whole sentence. Thus 
(a) éwet . . . S1a0éyevos might be a question, it is urged: “ For 
is it ever valid so long as the testator is alive?” In Jn 7% 
pymore is so used interrogatively, but there it opens the sen- 
tence. This construction goes back to the Greek fathers 
Oecumenius and Theophylact; possibly it was due to the 
feeling that pxmore could not be used in a statement like this. 
(4) Isidore of Pelusium (Z. iv. 113) declares that wére is a 
corruption of tére (N from T, a stroke being added by accident), 
and that he found rore “év maAauots dvtvypagous.” Two old 
MSS (x* D*) do happen to preserve this reading, which is in 
reality a corruption of zére. 

Why, it may be asked, finally, does not the writer refer 
outright to the new d.a6j«n as inaugurated at the last supper ? 
The reason is plain. Here as throughout the epistle he ignores 
the passover or eucharist. As a non-sacerdotal feast, the pass- 
over would not have suited his argument. Every Israelite was his 
own priest then, as Philo remarks (De Decalogo, 30, rdoya . . . 
év 7 Ovovor ravdnpel adtdv exaoTos Tos lepels avTOv OvK dvapevovres, 
iepwovvnv Tod vopov Xapioapévov TO eOver wavTi Kara pilav Hu<pav 
xtA.). Hence the absence of a passover ritual from the entire 
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argument of the epistle, and also perhaps his failure to employ 
it here, where it would have been extremely apt. 

Reverting now to the other and biblical sense of 81a04Kn, the 
writer (vv.18") recalls how the duaOyxy at Sinai was inaugurated 
with blood. “Oev—since diabyxn and Odvaros are correlative— 
obde  mpdty (sc. SuaOyKy) xwpls atyatos évkexaiviatar (the verb 
here and in 10? being used in its ordinary LXX sense, ¢.g., 1 K 
1114 éyxawiowpe éxet tiv Bacrciav, 1 Mac 4°° dvaBdpev Kabapioa 
Ta aya Kat évkaivioat). This fresh illustration of death or blood 
being required in order to inaugurate a diaOyjxy, is taken from the 
story in Ex 24%, but he treats it with characteristic freedom. 
Five points may be noted. (i) He inserts! 15 atya . . . tov 
tpdywv, a slip which was conscientiously corrected by a number 
of MSS which omitted kat tov tpdywv (S° K LW 5. 181. 203. 
242. 487. 489. 506. 623. 794. 917. 1311. 1319. 1739. 1827. 1836. 
1845. 1898. 2143) as well as by syr Origen and Chrysostom. 
Moses merely had pooydépra slaughtered ; our author adds goats, 
perhaps because the full phrase had become common for OT 
sacrifices (see on v.18). (ii) He inserts peta Gatos kai épiou 
Kokklyou kat boodmou, as these were associated in his mind with 
the general ritual of sprinkling; water, hyssop, and scarlet 
thread (kéxkwov), for example, he remembered from the de- 
scription of another part of the ritual in Nu ig. The water was 
used to dilute the blood; and stems of a small wall plant called 
“‘hyssop” were tied with scarlet wool (kexdwopévoy Kéxkivov) to 
form a sprinkler in the rite of cleansing a leper (Lv 14°), or for 
sprinkling blood (Ex 12”). But of this wisp or bunch there is 
not a word in Ex 24%. (iii) Nor is it said in the OT that 
Moses sprinkled? aété 13 BiBXtov. He simply splashed half of 
the blood zpds 1b Ovovacrypiov, kal AaBav 7 PiBdAéov (z.e. the scroll 
containing the primitive code) rijs 8:aOyxns, read it aloud to the 
people, who promised obedience ; whereupon Aaforv d¢ Movojjs 
7) aipa katecxddacev TOD Aaod Kal ciwey xrA. An ingenious but 
impracticable attempt to correct this error is to take atté te 1d 
BiBdiov with AaBdv, but the te goes with the next kat mdvta tév 
hadv. The B.BAlov may have been included, since as a human 
product, for all its divine contents, it was considered to require 
cleansing ; in which case the mention of it would lead up to v.?, 
and airé te 7d PiBAtev might be rendered “the book itself.” 
This intensive use of airds occurs just below in ada td éroupdna. 
But aidrés may be, according to the usage of Hellenistic Greek, 


1In mdons évrodfs Kara Tov (om, X* K P) vduoy (‘“lecto omni mandato 
legis,” vg) the xard means ‘‘ throughout” rather than ‘ by.” eh hie 

2 For carecxédacev he substitutes éppdvricev, from payrifw, which is com- 
paratively rare in the LXX (Lv 627, 2 K 9%, Ps 517, Aquila and Symm. in 
Is 63°, Aquila and Theodotion in Is 52"). 


9 
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unemphatic, as, ¢g., in 111! kal airy Sdppa, Jn 274 abrds dé 6 
"Inoods. (iv) In quoting the LXX idod 76 aipa ris diaOjxys Fs 
S€Oero Kipios wpos tuas (=tpiv), he changes idov into rotro 
(possibly a reminiscence of the synoptic tradition in Mk 14”), 
diéGero into évetetXato (after évrodfs in v.19; but the phrase 
occurs elsewhere, though with the dative, eg. Jos 2316), and 
KUptos Tpos as into mpds pas 6 Oeds. This is a minor altera- 
tion. It is more significant that, (v) following a later Jewish 
tradition, which reappears in Josephus (Azz. iii. 8. 6 [Moses 
cleansed Aaron and his sons] tv te oxyviv Kal Ta rept adryv 
oxedn édaiw Te TPOpLMpEevy KaOas elroy, Kal TO aiwate TOV Tavpwv 
Kal kpiav opayevtwv KTd.), he makes Moses use blood to sprinkle 
the oxnvy and all ra oxen THs AetToupyias (a phrase from 1 Ch 9”). 
The account of Ex 40%! mentions oil only; Josephus adds 
blood, because the tradition he followed fused the oil-dedication 
of the oxnvy in Ex 40% with the (oil) sprinkling at the con- 
secration of the priests (Lv 81°F), which was followed by a blood- 
sprinkling of the altar alone. Philo had previously combined 
the oil-dedication of the oxnvy with the consecration of the 
priests (vit. Mos. iii. 17); but he, too, is careful to confine any 
blood-sprinkling to the altar. Our author, with his predilection 
for blood as a cathartic, omits the oil altogether, and extends 
the blood to everything. 

This second illustration (vv.18*) is not quite parallel to the 
first ; the death in the one case is of a human being in the course 
of nature, in the other case of animals slaughtered. But ata 
and @dévaros were correlative terms for the writer. The vital 
necessity of aiwa in this connexion is reiterated in the summary 
of v.22. Zxeddv, he begins—for there were exceptions to the rule 
that atonement for sins needed an animal sacrifice (e.g. Lv 51-38, 
where a poverty-stricken offender could get remission by present- 
ing a handful of flour, and Nu 31”, where certain articles, spoils 
of war, are purified by fire or water). But the general rule was 
that wdvta, ze. everything connected with the ritual and every 
worshipper, priest, or layman, had to be ceremonially purified by 
means of blood (ka@apifero: as the result of éppdévticev). The 
Greek readers of the epistle would be familiar with the similar 
rite of aiudocewv rods Bwpors (Theokr. Zfigr. i. 5, etc.). Finally, 
he sums up the position under the first d:a0y«n by coining a term 
aipatexxuota (from éxxvors aiuaros, 1 K 18% etc.) for the shedding 
of an animal victim’s blood in sacrifice; xwpis aipatexxucias 08 
yiverar ddeors, ze. even the limited pardon, in the shape of 
*‘cleansing,” which was possible under the old order. “Adeous 
here as in Mk 3% has no genitive following, but the sense is 
indubitable, in view of 1o!® Sou 8 a&heors TodTwy (ze. of sins), 
The latter passage voices a feeling which seems to contradict the 
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possibility of any forgiveness prior to the sacrifice of Christ (cp. 
9 ro), but the writer knew from his bible that there had 
been an decors under the old régime as the result of animal 
sacrifice ; kat é£iAdoerac rept (or rept ris duaprias) adtod 6 ieped’s 
.. + Kal apeOyoeras ata was the formula (cp. Lv 510-16 18 etc.). 
The underlying principle of the argument is practically (cp. 
Introd., p. xlii) that laid down in the Jewish tract Joma v. 1 
(“there is no expiation except by blood”), which quotes Lv 17}, 
a text known to the writer of Hebrews in this form: % yap Wvy7 
rdons capkds aipa adrod éoriv, kal éyo dédwxa aitd tuiv éxt rod 
Ovovacrnpiov ébirAdoKxer Oar rept trav Woxdv tydv' 76 yap atua abrod 
avrt THs Wuxns e€iAdcerar. Blood as food is prohibited, since 
blood contains the vital principle ; as there is a mysterious potency 
in it, which is to be reserved for rites of purification and expiation, 
by virtue of the life in it, this fluid is efficacious as an atonement. 
The Greek version would readily suggest to a reader like our 
author that the piacular efficacy of aiua was valid universally, 
and that the ata or sacrificial death of Christ was required in 
order that human sin might be removed. Why such a sacrifice, 
why sacrifice at all, was essential, he did not ask. It was com- 
manded by God in the bible; that was sufficient for him. The 
vital point for him was that, under this category of sacrifice, the 
aina of Christ superseded all previous arrangements for securing 
pardon. 

After the swift aside of v.22, the writer now pictures the 
appearance of Christ in the perfect sanctuary of heaven with the 
perfect sacrifice (vv.75) which, being perfect or absolute, needs 
no repetition. 


23 Now, while the copies of the heavenly things had (dvdyxn, sc. hv or 
éotlv) to be cleansed with sacrifices like these, the heavenly things themselves 
required nobler sacrifices. *4 For Christ has not entered a holy place which 
human hands have made (a mere type of the reality !); he has entered heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God on our behalf. ™ Nor was it (sc. 
elafrbev) to offer himself repeatedly, like the highpriest entering the holy place 
every year with blood that was not his own: * for in that case he would have 
had to suffer repeatedly ever since the world was founded. Nay, once for all, 
at the end of the world, he has appeared with his self-sacrifice to abolish sin. 
27 And just as it is appointed for men to die once and after that to be judged, 
8 so Christ, after being once sacrificed to bear the sins of many, will appear 
again, not to deal with sin, but for the saving of those who look out for him. 


The higher oxnvy requires a nobler kind of sacrifice than its 
material copy on earth (v.?8).!_ This would be intelligible enough ; 


1 For dvdyxn . . . KadaplfeoOa an early variant was dvdyxy. . . Kaapl- 
tera (D* 424** Origen), which Blass adopts. : But our author prefers the 
nominative (v.28) to the dative, and xa@apifera: is no more than a conforma- 
tion to the xa@apiferat of v.2". The re, which some cursives (33. 1245. 2005) 
substitute for 6¢ between atrd and rd érovpdyia, is due to alliteration. 
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but when the writer pushes the analogy so far as to suggest that 
the sacrifice of Christ had, among other effects, to purify heaven 
itself, the idea becomes almost fantastic. The nearest parallel to 
this notion occurs in Col 12°; but the idea here is really unique, 
as though the constant work of forgiving sinners in the upper 
oxynvy rendered even that in some sense defiled. The slight 
touch of disparagement in tottows (=Tois aAdyous, Theodoret) 
may be conveyed by “like these” or ‘‘such,” and @uvotats is the 
plural of category (like vexpots in v.!”). After this passing lapse 
into the prosaic, the writer quickly recovers himself in a passage 
of high insight (vv.24f) upon the nobler sacrifice of Jesus. In- 
deed, even as he compares it with the levitical sacrifices, its 
incomparable power becomes more and more evident. In v.*4 
(=vv.1 12) by dytituma t&v &dnPay he means a counterpart 
(avrirurov in reverse sense in 1 P 3”) of reality (cp. 8), avrirura 
being a synonym here for tode/ypara, literally = ‘answering to 
the riros” which was shown to Moses (cp. 2 Clem. 143 otdets ody 
TO avtiturov pOeipas 7d aifevtixdv peradywera). Christ has 
entered the heavenly sphere vév (emphatic, ‘now at last ” = 1?) 
eppavioOfvar KTA. In éupanioOivar TO mpoodtw tod Oeod (cp. Ps 
42° 6fOjoopo. TH tpocwrw Tov Geod) we have éudavi~ew used in 
its Johannine sense (1471-2), though passively as in Wis 1? 
(éuavierou Tois pi murtevovow att). But the appearance is 
before God on behalf of men, and the meaning is brought out in 
776 ol. Christ’s sacrifice, it is held, provides men with a 
close and continuous access to God such as no cultus could 
effect ; it is of absolute value, and therefore need not be re- 
peated (vv.%- 26), as the levitical sacrifices had to be. O68 tva 
Todds Tpooéepy éautdv] What is meant precisely by rpoodépew 
éavtév here (as in v.14) is shown by waety in v.28, There is 
no difference between entering in and offering. The act of 
entering in and offering is one highpriestly act” (A. B. Davidson), 
and apoodépew éavrdv is inseparably connected with the suffering 
of death upon the cross. The contrast between his self-sacrifice 
and the highpriest entering with aia. a&\dotpiw (as opposed to 
i8i, v.12) is thrown in, as a reminiscence of vy.7@, but the writer 
does not dwell on this; it is the wag (cp. v.!2 and 1 P 318 Xpords 
ama€ repli duaptidv dréOavev) which engrosses his mind in v.26, éet 
(“alioquin,” vg) @eu (the &v being omitted as, ¢.g., in 1 Co 510 
eel dpethete . . . eeAGeiv) kth. According to his outlook, there 
would be no time to repeat Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice 
before the end of the world, for that was imminent; hence he 
uses the past, not the future, for his veductio ad absurdum argu- 
ment. If Christ’s sacrifice had not been of absolute, final value, 
ze. if it had merely availed for a brief time, as a temporary 
provision, it would have had to be done over and over again in 
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previous ages, since from the first sinful man has needed sacrifice ; 
whereas the only time he was seen on earth was once, late in the 
evening of the world. It is implied that Christ as the Son of 
God was eternal and pre-existent ; also that when his sacrifice 
did take place, it covered sins of the past (see v.!), the single 
sacrifice of Christ in our day availing for all sin, past as well as 
present and future. Had it not been so, God could not have 
left it till so late in the world’s history ; it would have had to be 
done over and over again to meet the needs of men from the 
outset of history. Nuvi 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) émt 
ouvtedeta (for which Blass arbitrarily reads réXer) tav aidver (=e 
écxdtou Tov HuepOv ToUTwY, 1”) KTA. uvTéAeva is employed in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of “conclusion” (e.g. Zest. Benj. xi. 3, 
€ws ovvtedeias Tod aidvos: Test. Levi x. 2, éml rH ovvtedcda trav 
aidvev); in Matthew’s gospel, where alone in the NT it 
occurs, the genitive is rod aidvos. Medavépwrar, as in the 
primitive hymn or confession of faith (1 Ti 31° edavepwdn ev 
gapxi); but the closest parallel is in 1 P 17° Xpiorod apoey- 
vwopévov ev mpd KataBorjs Kdcpov, pavepwbévtos dé éx’ éayxdrov 
tav xpovwv. The object of the incarnation is, as in 29, the 
atonement. 

The thought of the first “appearance” of Christ naturally 
suggests that of the second, and the thought of Jesus dying dmag 
also suggests that men have to die dwaf as well. Hence the 
parenthesis of vv.?”- 28, for 101 carries on the argument from 976, 
It is a parenthesis, yet a parenthesis of central importance for 
the primitive religious eschatology which formed part of the 
writer’s inheritance, however inconsistent with his deeper views 
of faith and fellowship. ‘‘As surely as men have once to die 
and then to face the judgment, so Christ, once sacrificed for the 
sins of men, will reappear to complete the salvation of his own.” 
*Amékettau (cp. Longinus, de sublim. 97 aAN yyiv pev dvodaipovod- 
ow dmoKerar AwnV Kakdv 6 Odvaros, and 4 Mac 8! ovdey iptv 
areOnoacw mAnv Tod peta otpeBAGv arrofavety doxetrar) Tots 
GvOpdtots drag droPaveiv. The azag here is not by way of relief, 
although the Greeks consoled themselves by reflecting that 
they had not to die twice; as they could only live once, they 
drew from this the conclusion that life must be “all the 
sweeter, as an experience that never can be repeated” (A. C. 
Pearson on Sophocles’ Fragments, n. 67). But our author (see 
on 214) sees that death is not the last thing to be faced by 
men; peta 8€ todto xpiots. This was what added serious- 
ness to the prospect of death for early Christians. The Greek 
mind was exempt from such a dread; for them death ended 
the anxieties of life, and if there was one thing of which 
the Greek was sure, it was that “dead men rise up never.” 
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Aeschylus, for example, makes Apollo declare (Zumenides, 647, 
648): 

avOpos re inaths ain dvarraon Kovls 

dmaké Oavovros, otis éor avdorTacis. 


Even in the sense of a return to life, there is no dvdoracts 
(Eurip. Heracles, 297 3 Alcestis, 1076; Supplices, 775). Kptovs in 
En 17 (kal xpiows gorau kara Bilis), as the context shows, is 
the eschatological catastrophe which spares the elect on earth, 
just as in En 5°, which parallels He 98, sinners are threatened 
thus: waow tly tots duaptwAois odx trdpfe cwrypia adda eri 
mavtas twas KardAvots, katdpa. In 107” below xpiois means the 
doom of the rebellious, but that is due to the context ; here it is 
judgment in general, to which all dv@pwmor alike are liable (12% 
Kpitn Oe wavrwv). Only, some have the happy experience of 
Christ’s return (v.28), in the saving power of his sacrifice. There 
is (as in 1 P 274) an echo of Is 531? (kat avros duaprias toAAGv 
dvnveykev) in eis Td TohdG@y (cp. above on 2!) dveveyxetv dpaprtias. 
Mpocevex@eis may be chosen to parallel men’s passive experience 
of death. At any rate his suffering of death was vicarious suffer- 
ing ; he took upon himself the consequences and responsibilities 
of our sins. Such is the Christ who ék Seutépou épOyoetat. In 
1 P 54 davepotcba. is used of the second appearance as well as 
of the first, but our author prefers a variety (see on v.?°) of 
expression. The striking phrase xwpls duaptias rests on the idea 
that the one atonement had been final (eis 46érnow tis dpaprtias), 
and that Christ was now kexwpiopévos dd tay dpaptwhav (776), 
He is not coming back to die, and without death sin could not 
be dealt with. The homiletic (from 2 Ti 34) addition of &a 
(rijs, 1611. 2005) miorews, either after dmexSexouevors (by 38. 68. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823. 1837 arm. etc.) or after 
cotnpiay (by A P 1245. 1898 syr™'), is connected with the mis- 
taken idea that eis cwrypiav goes with dexdexopevois (cp. Phil 320) 
instead of with é@jcetor. There is a very different kind of 
é€xdoxH (1077) for some dvOpwiror, even for some who once belonged 
to the People! 

He now resumes the idea of 9”. 76, expanding it by showing 
how the personal sacrifice of Jesus was final. This is done by 
quoting a passage from the 4oth psalm which predicted the 
supersession of animal sacrifices (vv.510). The latter are in- 
adequate, as is seen from the fact of their annual repetition ; and 
they are annual because they are animal sacrifices. 


1 For as the Law has a mere shadow of the bliss that ts to be, instead of 
representing the reality of that bliss, it never can perfect those who draw near 
with the same annual sacrifices that are perpetually offered. * Otherwise, 
they would have surely ceased to be offered ; for the worshippers, once cleansed, 
would no longer be conscious of sins! * As tt ts, they are an annual reminder 
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of sins 4 (for the blood of bulls and goats cannot possibly remove sins !). 
Hence, on entering the world he says, 


** Thou hast no desire for sacrifice or offering ; 
zt ts a body thou hast prepared for me— 
Stn holocausts and sin-offerings (mepi dmaprtas as 131) thou 
takest no delight. 
7 So (rére) I satd, ‘ Here I come—in the roll of the book thes 
zs written of me— 
I come to do thy will, O God.” 


8 He begins by saying, ‘‘ Thou hast no desire for, thou takest no delight in, 
sacrifices and offerings and holocausts and sin-offerings” (and those are what 
are offered tin terms of the Law) , * he then (rére) adds, ‘“‘ Here I come to do 
thy well.” He does away with the first in order to establish the second. 
10 And it is by this *‘ will” that we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ once 
Jor all has ‘‘ offered” up hits ‘‘ body.” 


This is the author’s final verdict on the levitical cultus, 
“rapid in utterance, lofty in tone, rising from the didactic style 
of the theological doctor to the oracular speech of the Hebrew 
prophet, as in that peremptory sentence: ‘It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.’ The 
notable thing in it is, not any new line of argument, though that 
element is not wanting, but the series of spiritual intuitions it 
contains, stated or hinted, in brief, pithy phrases” (A. B. Bruce, 
PP: 373, 374): In oxy. . . odk eixdva tdv mpaypdtwy (v.!) the 
writer uses a Platonic phrase (Cratylus, 306 E, eixdvas rév mpay- 
parwv); eikov (=4aA7nGea, Chrysostom) is contrasted with ond 
as the real expression or representation of substance is opposed 
to the faint shadow. The addition of rév mpaypdrwy (=rTdv 
péAXovtwv a&yafdv) emphasizes this sense ; what represents solid 
realities is itself real, as compared to a mere oxud. The pédAdovta 
dyad (91!) are the boons and blessings still to be realized in 
their fulness for Christians, being thought of from the stand- 
point of the new dadyxy, not of the Law. The Law is for 
the writer no more than the regulations which provided for the 
cultus ; the centre of gravity in the Law lies in the priesthood 
(7) and its sacrifices, not in what were the real provisions of 
the Law historically. The writer rarely speaks of the Law by 
itself. When he does so, as here, it is in this special ritual 
aspect, and what really bulks in his view is the contrast between 
the old and the new d:a6y«xzy, ze. the inadequate and the adequate 
forms of relationship to God. Once the former was superseded, 
the Law collapsed, and under the new d:a6yxy there is no new 
Law. Even while the Law lasted, it was shadowy and ineffective, 
z.e. aS a means of securing due access to God. And this is the 
point here made against the Law, not as Paul conceived it, but 
as the system of atoning animal sacrifices. 


The text of v.1 has been tampered with at an early stage, though the 
variants affect the grammar rather than the general sense. Unless 8vvarat 
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(DHKLW2. 5. 35. 88. 181. 206, 226. 241. 242. 255. 326. 383. 429. 431. 
547. 623. 794. O15. 917. 927. 1311. 1518. 1739. 1827. 1836. 1845. 1867. 
1873. 1898. 2143 lat boh Orig. Chrys. Thdt. Oec.) is read for d¥vayrat, 6 
yduos is a hanging nominative, and an awkward anacolouthon results. Hort 
suggests that the original form of the text was: Ka jv Kar’ évavrév Tas abras 
Ouctas mporpépovow, at els 7d Sinvexes ovdérore SivavTat Tods mpocEpyXouevous 
Tererdoat. As in 9°, kad’ Hv (dropped out by a scribe accidentally, owing to 
the resemblance between KAOHN and KAQEN) would connect with a previous 
noun (here oxidv), Al similarly fell out before €1 (€1c), and ac was changed 
into alc in the three consecutive words after évavrdv. This still leaves 6 
vouos without a verb, however, and is no improvement upon the sense gained 
either (2) by treating 6 véuos as a nominative absolute, and dvvayra as an 
irregular plural depending on a? understood! from @vclats ; or (6) by simply 
reading d¥varact (so Delitzsch, Weiss, Westcott, Peake, Riggenbach, Blass), 
which clears up everything. A desire to smooth out the grammar or to 
bring out some private interpretation may be underneath changes like the 
addition of avrév after @votats (X P), or the substitution of airév for avrais 
(69. 1319), or the omission of a’rais altogether (2. 177. 206. 642. 920. 1518. 
1872), as well as the omission of &s (A 33. 1611. 2005) or afs altogether, like 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and the change of TeXer@oau (TeAcOoar, 
Blass) into ckafapioat (D vt). 


Npoopepovow is an idiomatic use of the plural (Mt 22° reOvy- 
xaow, Lk 127° airodov), ‘“ where there is such a suppression of the 
subject in bringing emphasis upon the action, that we get the 
effect of a passive, or of French oz, German man” (Moulton, i. 
58). The allusion is to the yearly sacrifice on atonement-day, 
for mpoopépovow goes with kat évvautdv, the latter phrase being 
thrown forward for the sake of emphasis, and also in order to 
avoid bringing eis 16 Sinvexés too near it. His ro dunvexés also 
goes with mpocdépovew, not (as in v.14) with teAcodv. OdSémotE 
here as in v.!! before 8dva(v)rav (never elsewhere in the epistle) is 
doubly emphatic from its position. The constant repetition of 
these sacrifices proves that their effect is only temporary; they 
cannot possibly bring about a lasting, adequate relationship to 
God. So our author denies the belief of Judaism that atone- 
ment-day availed for the pardon of the People, a belief explicitly 
put forward, e.g.,in Jub 517-18 (“If they turn to Him in righteous- 
ness, He will forgive all their transgressions, and pardon all their 
sins. It is written and ordained that He will show mercy to all 
who turn from their guilt once a year”). He reiterates this in 
v.2, where émet (as in 97°=alioquin) is followed by odx, which 
implies a question. ‘ Would they not, otherwise, have ceased 
to be offered?” When this was not seen, either odk was omitted 
(H* vg? syr 206. 1245. 1518 Primasius, etc.), leaving ay out of 
its proper place, or it was suggested—as would never have 
occurred to the author—that the OT sacrifices ceased to be valid 

1It is inserted by A** 31, 366. 472. 1319 syrb*! arm. If the relative 


pronoun were assimilated, z.¢. if als (D* H L 5. 88. 257. 547, etc.) were read 
for ds, the accidental omission of ai would be more intelligible, 
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when the Christian sacrifice took place. In odk ay ématcavto 
tmpoodpepdpevor (for construction see Gn 118 éravcavro oikodo- 
podvtes) the dy is retained (see on 9%). KexaSapiopévous has 
been altered into xexafappevovs (L), but xafapifw, not the Attic 
KaGaipw, is the general NT form. If our author spelt like his 
LXX codex, however, xexafepuruévovs would be original (cp. 
Thackeray, 74). uvel8yors is again used (9°) in connexion with 
‘the worshipper(s),” but the writer adds dépaptiay (ze. sins still 
needing to be pardoned). For the genitive, compare Philo’s 
fine remark in guod det. pot. 40, ixeredwuev ody Tov Oedv oi 
cvvedyoe TOV oiKelwy adiKnudtwv édeyxXdpevol, KoAdTaL paAXOV 
yeas  mapeivar. In v.? dvdpvnots means that public notice had 
to be taken of such sins (‘‘ commemoratio,” vg). 

There is possibly an echo here of a passage like Nu 55 (@vcla pynuood’vou 
dvawipvnoKkovoa amaptiav), quoted by Philo in de Plant. 25 to illustrate his 
statement that the sacrifices of the wicked simply serve to recall their misdeeds 
(UromiuryjoKovca Tas éxdotwy ayvolas Te kal diapaprias). In veta Mosis, iii. 
10, he repeats this ; if the sacrificer was ignorant and wicked, the sacrifices 
were no sacrifices (. . . od AVow dpuaprnudtwr, A\N brournow epydfovrat). 
What Philo declares is the result of sacrifices offered by the wicked, the 
author of Hebrews declares was the result of all sacrifices ; they only served 
to bring sin to mind. So in de Victimis, 7, e’nbes yap Tas Ovolas brduvnow 
apaprnudrwv adrAa wh AHOnv abrdv karacKkevage.v—what Philo declares absurd, 
our author pronounces inevitable. 

The ringing assertion of v.* voices a sentiment which would 
appeal strongly to readers who had been familiar with the 
classical and contemporary protests (cp. ZZ. iii. 7707), against 
ritual and external sacrifice as a means of moral purification 
(see above on 9%). *Agaipetv, a LXX verb in this connexion 
(e.g. Num 14!8 ddaipdv dvopias kat ddixias Kal duaptias), becomes 
adedetv in L (so Blass), the aoristic and commoner form ; the 
verb is never used elsewhere in the NT, though Paul once 
quotes Is 279 drav dpéAwpar éuaptias (Ro 117”). All this inherent 
defectiveness of animal sacrifices necessitated a new sacrifice 
altogether (v.° 6d), the self-sacrifice of Jesus. So the writer 
quotes Ps 407%, which in A runs as follows: 

Ovoiav cal mpoodpopay otk 70éAycas, 
copa dé Katypticw por’ 
dAoKavtdpara Kal epi dpaptias otk élyryoas. 
Tore eirov' idod HK, 
(&v xeparid. BiBdiov yéyparrat epi end) 
Tov romoat TO OeAnud cov, 6 Geds pov, HBovdyOnv. 
Our author reads evddxnoas for éfnrjcas,’ shifts 6 eds (omitting pov) to 





1 Which is replaced in the text of Hebrews by © (éx{nr7oes) 623%. 1836. 
The augment spelling 90déxyoas reappears here as occasionally at v.8 in a 
small group (A C D* W, etc.), and the singular @uclay x. mpoogopdy is kept 
at v.8 by x° b°K LW, etc. 
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a position after ovfoat, in order to emphasize 7d 0éAnud cov, and by omitting 
éBovrHOny (replaced by W in y.7), connects rod movqoat closely with jw. 
A recollection of Ps 5118 ef 70éAnoas Ovolay . . . ONoKaYTwMaTA OvK EvOoKHTELS 
may have suggested evdd«noas, which takes the accusative as often in LXX, 
KeganNis is the roll or scroll, literally the knob or tip of the stick round which 
the papyrus sheet was rolled (cp. Ezek 2° kegaXts 6. 8Niov). 

This is taken as an avowal of Christ on entering the world, 
and the LXX mistranslation in o@pa-is the pivot of the argu- 
ment. The more correct translation would be dria 5é, for the 
psalmist declared that God had given him ears for the purpose 
of attending to the divine monition to do the will of God, 
instead of relying upon sacrifices. Whether @réa was corrupted 
into o@pua, or whether the latter was an independent translation, 
is of no moment; the evidence of the LXX text is indecisive. 
Our author found cua in his LXX text and seized upon it; 
Jesus came with his body to do God’s will, ze. to die for the 
sins of men. The parenthetical phrase év kepodld. BiBAlou 
yéypamro. mept éuod, which originally referred to the Deutero- 
nomic code prescribing obedience to God’s will, now becomes 
a general reference to the OT as a prediction of Christ’s higher 
sacrifice ; that is, if the writer really meant anything by it (he 
does not transcribe it, when he comes to the interpretation, 
vv.*&), Though the LXX mistranslated the psalm, however, it 
did not alter its general sense. The Greek text meant practically 
what the original had meant, and it made this interpretation or 
application possible, namely, that there was a sacrifice which 
answered to the will of God as no animal sacrifice could. Only, 
our author takes the will of God as requiring some sacrifice. 
The point of his argument is not a contrast between animal 
sacrifices and moral obedience to the will of God; it is a 
contrast between the death of an animal which cannot enter into 
the meaning of what is being done, and the death of Jesus which 
means the free acceptance by him of all that God requires for 
the expiation of human sin. To do the will of God is, for our 
author, a sacrificial action, which involved for Jesus an atoning 
death, and this is the thought underlying his exposition and 
application of the psalm (vv.8!0), In v.8 dvétepov is “above” or 
“higher up” in the quotation (v.6). The interpretation of the 
oracle which follows is plain; there are no textual variants worth 
notice,! and the language is clear. Thus elpnkey in v.° is the 
perfect of a completed action, =the saying stands on record, and 
évatpet has its common juristic sense of “‘ abrogate,” the opposite 
of torn. The general idea is: Jesus entered the world fully 
conscious that the various sacrifices of the Law were unavailing 
as means of atonement, and ready to sacrifice himself in order 


1 The vocative 6 Oeds is sometimes repeated after rovfoae by x° L 104. 
1288, 1739 vg syrbkl and pesh etc, , or after cov (e.g. I. 1311 harl, arm). 
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to carry out the redeeming will of God. God’s will was to 
bring his People into close fellowship with himself (2!) ; this 
necessitated a sacrifice such as that which the caua of Christ 
could alone provide. The triumphant conclusion is that this 
divine will, which had no interest in ordinary sacrifices, has been 
fulfilled in the mpoogopdé of Christ; what the Law could not do 
(v.1) has been achieved by the single self-sacrifice of Christ ; it 
is by what he suffered in his body, not by any animal sacrifices, 
that we are jyvacpévor (v.1°). Jesus chose to obey God’s will; 
but, while the Psalmist simply ranked moral obedience higher 
than any animal sacrifice, our writer ranks the moral obedience 
of Jesus as redeemer above all such sacrifices. ‘Christ did not 
come into the world to be a good man: it was not for this that 
a body was prepared for him. He came to be a great High 
Priest, and the body was prepared for him, that by the offering 
of it he might put sinful men for ever into the perfect religious 
relation to God” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 234). 

In conclusion (1-18) the writer interprets (1114) a phrase which 
he has not yet noticed expressly, namely, that Christ sat down 
at the right hand of God (1°18); this proves afresh that his 
sacrifice was final. Then, having quoted from the pentateuch 
and the psalter, he reverts to the prophets (18), citing again 
the oracle about the new d.a6yxy with its prediction, now fulfilled, 
of a final pardon. 


Ul Avain, while every priest stands daily at his service, offering the same 
sacrifices repeatedly, sacrifices which never can take sins away—™ He offered 
a single sacrifice for sins and then ‘‘ seated himself” for all time ‘‘at the 
right hand of God,” ¥ to wait ‘‘ until his enemies are made a footstool for his 
feet.” \4 For by a single offering he has made the sanctified perfect for all 
time. Besides, we have the testimony of the holy Spirit ; for after saying, 

16 &* Thzs is the covenant I will make with them when that day comes, 

saith the Lord, 
I will set my laws upon their hearts, 
inscribing them upon their minds,” 


he adds, 


7 <* 4nd their sins and breaches of the law I will remember no more.” 
18 Now where these are remitted (dipeois, as 9°"), an offering for sin exzsts (sc. 
dort) no longer. 


One or two textual difficulties emerge in this passage. In v.1! tepevds was 
altered (after 51 8%) into dpycepe’s (A C P 5. 69. 88. 206. 241. 256. 263. 436. 
462. 467. 489. 623. 642. 794. 917. 920. 927. 999. 1836. 1837. 1898 syrhk” 
sah arm eth Cyr. Cosm.). Inv. aités (K L 104. 326 boh Theod. Oec. 
Theophyl.) is no improvement upon ofros. A curious variant (boh Ephr.) 
in the following words is éaurdv wiay vmep auapridy mpocevéyxas Ovolav. 
In v.!4 boh (‘‘ for one offering will complete them, who will be sanctified, 
for ever”) appears to have read sud yap mpoogpopd (so Bgl.) TeNewoer xTh. 
In v.18 rGv Stavoidv is read by K LW dr syr sah boh arm, 


The decisive consideration in favour of tepeds (v.!4) is not that 
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the dpyvepe’s did not sacrifice daily (for the writer believed this, 
see on 727), but the adjective mas. MepveNety is a literary synonym 
for &patpetv (v.4); there is no special emphasis in the verb here 
any more than, eg., in 2 Co 3)°, for the (Zeph 31° zepuetAe kvpos 
7a douknwatd cov) metaphorical idea of stripping no longer 
attached to the term, and the mepé had ceased to mean “ entirely ” 
or “altogether.” The contrast between this repeated and in- 
effective ritual of the priests and the solitary, valid sacrifice of 
Jesus is now drawn in v.!*, where eis 7d Sinvexés goes more 
effectively with éxdé@icev than with mpocevéykas Quoiay, since the 
idea in the latter collocation is at once expressed in v.44 At the 
opening of the writer’s favourite psalm (110!) lay a promise of 
God to his Son, which further proved that this sacrifice of Christ 
was final : 


uA a 
elev & Ktpios TH Kupiw pov Kddov éx defidv pov 
éws av 0G Tovs €xOpovs cov trorddiov Tov Todév Gov. 


Kafov—a unique privilege ; so Christ’s priestly sacrifice must be 
done and over, all that remains for him being to await the sub- 
mission and homage of his foes. As for the obedient (5°), they 
are perfected “finally,” ze. brought into the closest relation to 
God, by what he has done for them; no need for him to stand 
at any priestly service on their behalf, like the levitical drudges ! 
The contrast is between éxd@icev and éornxev (the attitude of a 
priest who has to be always ready for some sacrifice). Who the 
foes of Christ are, the writer never says.!_ This militant metaphor 
was not quite congruous with the sacerdotal metaphor, although 
he found the two side by side in the rroth psalm. If he inter- 
preted the prediction as Paul did in 1 Co 15%, we might think 
of the devil (2!*) and such supernatural powers of evil; but this 
is not an idea which is worked out in Mpés “EBpatous. The 
conception belonged to the primitive messianic faith of the 
church, and the writer takes it up for a special purpose of his 
own, but he cannot interpret it, as Paul does, of an active reign of 
Christ during the brief interval before the end. Christ must 
reign actively, Paul argues. Christ must sit, says our writer. 

The usual variation between the LXX é« deécév and év SEG is reproduced 
in IIpés ‘EBpaiovs: the author prefers the latter, when he is not definitely 
quoting from the LXX as in 1%. As this is a reminiscence rather than a 
citation, év defi is the true reading, though é« defy is introduced by A 104 
Athanasius. The theological significance of the idea is discussed in Dr. A. 
J. Tait’s monograph on 7he Heavenly Session of our Lord (1912), in which 
he points out the misleading influence of the Vulgate’s mistranslation of 10! 


(‘‘hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit ”) upon 
the notion that Christ pleads his passion in heaven. 





1In Clem. Rom. 36% ® they are of datdou kal dvTitacodbuevor TS OeAHware 
avrov,. 
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After reiterating the single sacrifice in v.14 (where tods éy.afo- 
pévous is “ the sanctified,” precisely as in 211), he adds (v.15) an 
additional proof from scripture. Maprupet 8€ ypiv kal 7d mvedpa 
76 Gyo, a biblical proof as usual clinching the argument. ‘Hiv 
is “you and me,” “us Christians,” not the literary plural, as if 
he meant “what I say is attested or confirmed by the inspired 
book.” Maptupety is a common Philonic term in this connexion, 
e.g. Leg. Alleg. iii. 2, waptupet 88 Kal év érépors A€ywv «tA. (intro- 
ducing Dt 4°° and Ex 17°); similarly in Xen. Alem. i. 2. 20, 
paptupel S& Kal rdv rowntdv 6 déywv. The quotation, which is 
obviously from memory, is part of the oracle already quoted 
upon the new diabyj«n (8°12) ; the salient sentence is the closing 
promise of pardon in y.!’, but he leads up to it by citing some 
of the introductory lines. The opening, peta yap 7d eipyxévar, 
implies that some verb follows or was meant to follow, but the 
only one in the extant text is Aéyeu kUpios (v.16). Hence, before 
v.17 we must understand something like paprupe? or Aéyer or 
mpooéiynkev kal pyow (Oecumenius) or tére elpnxey, although the 
evidence for any such phrase, e.g. for vorepov Neyer (31. 37. 55. 
67. 71. 73. 80. 161) is highly precarious. In v.17 pynoOjoopat 
has been corrected into pyvno06 by N° D°K LP, etc., since pvnod 
was the LXX reading and also better grammar, the future after 
od wy being rare (cp. Dat. 2255, and above on 8!). The oracle, 
even in the LXX version, contemplates no sacrifice whatever 
as a condition of pardon; but our author (see above, p. 131) 
assumes that such an absolute forgiveness was conditioned by 
some sacrifice. 


The writer now (1019-129) proceeds to apply his arguments 
practically to the situation of his readers, urging their privileges 
and their responsibilities under the new order of religion which 
he has just outlined. In 1o!%8!, which is the first paragraph, 
encouragement (vv.1%25) passes into warning (76-1), 

19 Brothers (adedgol, not since 3"), since we have confidence to enter the 
holy Presence in virtue of the blood of Jesus, * by the fresh, living way which 
he has inaugurated for us through the veil (that is, through hts flesh), ” and 
since we have ‘‘a great Priest over the house of God,” ** let us draw near with 
a true heart, in absolute assurance of fatth, our hearts sprinkled clean from 
a bad conscience, and our bodies washed in pure water ; * let us hold the hope 
we avow without wavering ( for we can rely on him who gave us the Promise) ; 
24 and let us consider how to stir one another up to love and good deeds—*” not 
ceasing to meet together, as 2s the habit of some, but admonishing one another 
(sc. éavrovs, as 31°), all the more so, as you see the Day coming near. 


The writer (2xovtes ody) presses the weighty arguments of 
620-1018, but he returns with them to reinforce the appeal of 
31-416 ; after 101921 the conception of Jesus as the tepevs falls 
more into the background. The passage is one long sentence, 
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Zxovtes . . . Tpocepxdpeba .. . KaTéxwpev.. . kal KaTavodpev 
. . » "Exovtes odv (as in 4!) since the way is now open (9°) 
through the sacrifice of Jesus, whose atoning blood is for us the 
means of entering God’s presence; mappyotav, “a fre sure 
intraunce” (Coverdale), echoing 41% But the writer fills out 
the appeal of 4416 with the idea of the sanctuary and the 
sacrifice which he had broken off, in 5!£, to develop. Though 
the appeal still is mpocepydpeba (22 = 41°), the special motives are 
twofold: (a) mappyoia for access in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus 
vy.19- 20), and (4) the possession of Jesus as the supreme lepeds 
(v.21), (a) The religious sense of wappyoia emerges in the early 
gloss inserted after Sir 1879: 


/, 4 
Kpeloowv mappycia ev deomdryn povw 
h vekpa kapdia vexpov dvréxeoOau. 


Here zappyoia means confident trust, the unhesitating adherence 
of a human soul to God as its only Master, but our author 
specially defines it as wappyotia eis (cp. 2 P 11% etoodos cis THY 
aidviov BactAr<iav) eisodov (with gen. as 6ddv in 9%, but not a 
synonym for 68d), z.e. for access to (trav dyiwv) the holy Presence, 
év 7 apart. “Inood (qualifying «tcodov).1 This resumes the 
thought of 97426 1010-12 (év aiware as in 9%), Compare for the 
phrase and general idea the words on the self-sacrifice of Decius 
Mus in Florus, i. 15. 3: “quasi monitu deorum, capite uelato, 
primam ante aciem dis manibus se devoverit, ut in confertissima 
se hostium tela iaculatus nouum ad uictoriam iter sanguinis sui 
semita aperiret.” This etcodos trav dyiwv év TO aipate Inood is 
further described in v.29; we enter by (4v, with ddov . . . Cécav 
in apposition) a way which Jesus has inaugurated by his sacrifice 
(918 24. 25), This way is called recent or fresh and also living. 
In mpdoparos, as in the case of other compounds (e.g. KeAarvedys), 
the literal sense of the second element had been long forgotten 
(cp. Holden’s note on Plutarch’s Zhemistocles, 24); mpdodartos 
simply means “fresh,” without any sacrificial allusion (“ freshly- 
killed”). Galen (de Hipp. et Plat. plac. iv. 7) quotes the well- 
known saying that Avry éori ddga rpdcpatos Kakod apovaias, 
and the word (z.¢. ro dpriws yevouevov, véov, veapdv, Hesychius), as 
is plain from other passages like Arist. Magna Moralia, 12036 
(6 & tis tpooparov pavracias dxparys xtd.), and Eccles 19 (od 
éorw av mpdaparov tro Tov Hdwov), had no longer any of the 
specific sacrificial sense suggested etymologically by its second 
part. It is the thought of éy@és in 13%, though the writer means 


1 Hence the idea is not put in quite the same way as in Eph 3! (év 6 
exouey Thy wappyolay Kab Thy mpocaywyijv). In Sir 25% unde (dys) ryuvarkt 
movnpe efovotav, X A read mappyalay for B’s éfovctay, which proves how deeply 
the idea of liberty was rooted in rappyota, 
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particularly (as in 1}? 9811) to suggest that a long period had 
elapsed before the perfect fellowship was inaugurated finally ; it 
is rpoogaros, not dpxaios. Zéoav means, in the light of 72° (cp. 
Jn 14°), that access to God is mediated by the living Christ in 
virtue of his sacrificial intercession ; the contrast is not so much 
with what is transient, as though fécav were equivalent to pévovcav 
(Chrysostom, Cosm. 4152), as with the dead victims of the 
OT cultus or “the lifeless pavement trodden by the highpriest” 
(Delitzsch). He entered God’s presence thus 814 tod katarre- 
tdopatos (619 9%), Todt’ gotw tod capKds aitod—a ritual expression 
for the idea of 61% Aud is local, and, whether a verb like 
eigeh Ody is supplied or not, 814 7. x. goes with évexainoey, the idea 
being that Jesus had to die, in order to bring us into a living 
fellowship with God; the shedding of his blood meant that he 
had a body (105°) to offer in sacrifice (cp. 914). The writer, 
however, elaborates his argument with a fresh detail of 
symbolism, suggested by the ritual of the tabernacle which he 
has already described in 9%. There, the very existence of a veil 
hanging between the outer and the inner sanctuary was interpreted 
as a proof that access to God’s presence was as yet imperfectly 
realized. The highpriest carried once a year inside the veil the 
blood of victims slain outside it; that was all. Jesus, on the 
other hand, sheds his own blood as a perfect sacrifice, and thus 
wins entrance for us into the presence of God. Only, instead of 
saying that his sacrificial death meant the rending of the veil 
(like the author of Mk 15%8), ze. the supersession of the OT 
barriers between God and man, he allegorizes the veil here as 
the flesh of Christ; this had to be rent before the blood could 
be shed, which enabled him to enter and open God’s presence 
for the people. It is a daring, poetical touch, and the parallelism 
is not to be prosaically pressed into any suggestion that the 
human nature in Jesus hid God from men év tats fpépats tis 
capkés adtoé, or that he ceased to be truly human when he 
sacrificed himself. 

The idea already suggested in fécav is now (4) developed 
(in v.21) by (éxovtes) kat tepéa péyay ért tov ofkov Tod Geos, another 
echo of the earlier passage (cp. 3° 414), tepeds péyas being a 
sonorous LXX equivalent for dpxtepeds. Then comes the triple 
appeal, mpocepydpeda . . . katéxopev .. . kal kaTavodmev . . . 
The metaphor of mpocepxdpeOa kth. (v.22), breaks down upon the 
fact that the Israelites never entered the innermost shrine, except 
as represented by their highpriest who entered once a year év 
aipate &ddoTpiw (9” 25), which he took with him in order to atone 
for the sins that interrupted the communion of God and the 
people. In Mpés ‘EBpatous the point is that, in virtue of the 
blood of Christ, Christians enjoy continuous fellowship with 
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God; the sacrifice of Christ enables them to approach God’s 
presence, since their sins have been once and for all removed. 
The entrance of the OT highpriest therefore corresponds both 
to the sacrifice of Christ and to that access of Christians which 
the blood of Christ secures. On the one hand, Christ is our high- 
priest (v.24); through his self-sacrifice in death the presence of 
God has been thrown open to us (vv.!® 20), This is the primary 
thought. But in order to express our use of this privilege, the 
writer has also to fall back upon language which suggests the 
entrance of the OT highpriest (cp. v.¥9 év 74 atyatt “Incod with 
9”). He does not mean that Christians are priests, with the 
right of entry in virtue of a sacrifice which they present, but, 
as to approach God was a priestly prerogative under the older 
order, he describes the Christian access to God in sacerdotal 
metaphors. Mpocepx#pe8a is one of these. It is amplified first 
by a perd clause, and then by two participial clauses. The 
approach to God must be whole-hearted, pet& &dnOuijs Kapdias,! 
without any hesitation or doubt, év mAnpodopia (611) mictews.? 
This thought of wicrus as man’s genuine answer to the realities 
of divine revelation, is presently to be developed at length 
(108), Meantime the writer throws in the double participial 
clause, pepaytiopévor . . . kaSapd. The metaphors are sacer- 
dotal ; as priests were sprinkled with blood and bathed in water, 
to qualify them for their sacred service, so Christians may 
approach God with all confidence, on the basis of Christ’s 
sacrifice, since they have been fepavticpévor (2.e. sprinkled and 
so purified from—a frequent use of the verb) amd cuverdicews 
mrovnpas (= ovveidjcews duapti@y, 107) in their hearts (tas xapSlas 
—no external cleansing). Then the writer adds, kat Nehoucpévor 
7d capo, Bat. xalapd, suggesting that baptism corresponded to 
the bathing of priests (e.g. in Lev 16). Once and for all, at 
baptism (cp. 1 P 31), Christians have been thus purified from 
guilty stains by the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice.2 What room 
then can there be in their minds for anything but faith, a confident 
faith that draws near to God, sure that there is no longer 
anything between Him and them? 

The distinctive feature which marked off the Christian 
Banticpés from all similar ablutions (6? 9!) was that it meant 
something more than a cleansing of the body; it was part and 
parcel of an inward cleansing of the xapd/a, effected by 73 atya 

1 The phrase €v ddyOw7 xapdia occurs in Zest, Dan 5° (v.. kaapa) and in 
Is 38° (év. x. d.). 

> There is a verbal parallel in the account of Isis-worship given by 
Apuleius (Metamorph. xi. 28: ‘ergo igitur cunctis adfatim praeparatis . . . 
principalis dei nocturnis orgiis inlustratus, plena tam fiducia germanae 


religionis obsequium diuinum frequentabam ”’). 
More specifically, by the alua pavricuod of 1274, 
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tis S.aOjKys (v.29).! Hence this as the vital element is put first, 
though the body had also its place and part in the cleansing ex- 
perience. The xapdéa and the cdua are a full, plastic expression 
for the entire personality, as an ancient conceived it. Ancient 
religious literature ? is full of orders for the penitent to approach 
the gods only after moral contrition and bodily cleansing, with a 
clean heart and a clean body, in clean clothes even. But, apart 
from other things, such ablutions had to be repeated, while the 
Christian Bamtucpés was a single ceremony, lying at the source and 
start of the religious experience. And what our author is think- 
ing of particularly is not this or that pagan rite, but the OT 
ritual for priests as described in Ex 297%, Ly 85f 145f etc. (cp. 


Joma 3). 


Three specimens of the anxious care for bodily purity in ancient religious 
ritual may be given. First (i) the ritual directions for worship in Sy/Z. 567 
(ii A.D.) : mp@roy pev kal 7d wéyiorov, xEtpas Kal yrwunv Kabapods Kal try.ets 
UrdpxovTas Kal undev abrots Sevdv ovverddras. Second (ii) the stress laid on 
it by a writer like Philo, who (guod deus sit tmmutabzlzs, 2), after pleading 
that we should honour God by purifying ourselves from evil deeds and 
washing off the stains of life, adds: kal yap evnOes els wev rd lep& wih e&etvas 
Badlfew, ds dv uh mpdrepov Novodpuevos Padpivyra 7b cGpa, e’xerPar dé Kal 
Odew émixerpery ere Knrdwuevy Kal mepupuévy diavola. His argument is that 
if the body requires ablutions (epippavryplots kal kaOapotois dryveuriKols) 
before touching an external shrine, how can anyone who is morally impure 
draw near (mpoce\Oeiv rw Oeq) the most pure God, unless he means to 
repent? ‘O uév yap mpds TO pndev éretepydoacbat Kaxdy Kal Ta Tahoe exvipac- 
Bat Sixarioas yeynOas mpootrw [cp. He 10!% 77], 6 8 dvev rovrwy SuoKdOapros 
av apirrdcbw* Ajoerat yap ovdérore Tov TA ev uvxXols THs Stavolas opdvra [cp. 
He 43] kal rots advrous abris éumrepirarodyvra, Or again in de Plant. 39: 
cdpara Kal puxas kaOnpdjevor, TA ev ouTpols, TA dé vouwy Kal matdelas dpOijs 
pevuaot. In de Cherub. 28 he denounces the ostentatious religion of the 
worldly, who in addition to their other faults, ra wév owpara dovtpots Kat 
KaBapolors droppUrrovrat, TA dé Wuxs exviwacbar mdOn, ols KarappuTalverar 6 
Blos, odre BovAovras obre émirndevovor, are very particular about their outward 
religious practices ® but careless about a clean soul. Finally, (iii) there is the 
saying of Epictetus (iv. 10. 3): émel yap éxetivor (z.e. the gods) pioer KaPapol 
kaldakhparo., ép dcov Hyylikacww avbrots of dvOpwrot Kara Tov Noyoy, él TocodTOV 
Kal Tod Kabapod Kal Tod KaOaplou eloiv avOexriKol. 

For the exceptional pepayricuévor (8* A C D*), x° D° etc. have substituted 
éppavricpévor (so Theodoret). The Aedovopevon of & B D P is the more 
common «ow form of the Attic NeAoupévar (A C D° etc.). 


The next appeal (v.?5), katéxopev thy dpodoylay Tis éAmidos 
(to which 8* vg pesh eth add the gloss of av), echoes 414 


1M) atua ris duaOhKns év @ HyidcOy, as 1 Co 6" AANA daredovoacHe, GANG 
qylao Onre. 

2 Cp. Eugen Fehrle’s Die Kultische Keuschhett im Altertum (1910), pp. 
26f., 131 f. ; Sir J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, Attzs, Ostrés (1907), pp. 407 f. 

3 According to a recently discovered (first century) inscription on a 
Palestinian synagogue (cp. Revue Biblique, 1921, pp. 247f.), the synagogue 
was furnished with rov éev@va (for hospitality, cp. below, 137) kal ra xpnor7- 
pia tev Lddrwy (baths for ritual ablutions). 


Io 


% 
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(kpardev THS Suoroyias) and 3° (é6y thy mappyoiav Kal TO 
kavxnua THs éAridos . . . Kardoxwpuev). This hope for the future 
was first confessed at baptism, and rests upon God’s promise! 
(as already explained in 617-18), It is to be held dxduyjs, a term 
applied by Philo to the word of a good man (6 yap rod orovdatou, 
poi, AMyos Spkos eotw, BéBatos, dxhuys, dYpevdeoraros, épyperopevos 
dAnOeia, de Spec. Leg. ii. 1); in Irenaeus it recurs in a similar 
connexion (i. 88, ed. Harvey: 6 rv kavdva ths aAyOeias axAw7 
év éautd katéxwv, dv dia tod Barricparos ciAnde). The old 
Wycliffite version translates finely: “hold we the confessioun of 
oure hope bowynge to no side.” The close connexion between 
pepavtiopévor xTA, and Aeouopévor xrrX. makes it inadvisable to 
begin the second appeal with kat NeNouopévor 75 cGpa Sati calapd 
(Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Lachmann, Linemann, von Soden, B. 
Weiss, etc.) A more plausible suggestion, first offered by 
Theodoret and adopted recently by Hofmann and Seeberg, is to 
begin the second appeal after miotews, making katexGpev carry 
pepaytiopévor . . . kalapd. This yields a good sense, for it 
brings together the allusions to the baptismal confession. But 
the ordinary view is more probable; the asyndeton in xareydpev 
is impressive, and if it is objected that the xatey@uev clause is 
left with less content than the other two, the answer is that its 
eschatological outlook is reiterated in the third clause, and that 
by itself its brevity has a telling force. Besides, exovtes kth. 
(19-21) introduce katex@pev as well as mpocepydpeba. 


The third appeal (2+ 25) turns on love (cp. 62°), as the first on 
faith, and the second on hope. The members of the circle or 
community are to stir up one another to the practice of Chris- 
tian love. Since this is only possible when common worship 
and fellowship are maintained, the writer warns them against 
following the bad example of abandoning such gatherings; kat 
katavoGpev &dAHAous, for, if we are to Karavoeiy Christ (31), we 
are also bound to keep an eye on one another eis mapoguopdy 
dyamis Kat Kah@v épywv (Ze. an active, attractive moral life, 
inspired by Christian love). This good sense of mapoguopdés as 
stimulus seems to be an original touch; in Greek elsewhere it 
bears the bad sense of provocation or exasperation (cp. Ac 15°), 
although the verb wapofdvew had already acquired a good sense 
(eg. in Josephus, Ant. xvi. 125, wapokivon tiv edvorav: in Pr 68 
tot pan exAvdpevos, mapdévve Sé kal Tov pidov cov by éveyvyow: and 
in Xen. Cyrop. vi. 2. 5, kal tovrous érawav Te mapwévve). Pliny’s 
words at the close of his letter to Caninius Rufus (ili. 7) illus- 
trate what is meant by mapogvopds in this sense: “Scio te 
stimulis non egere; me tamen tui caritas evocat ut currentem 

? An instance of this is quoted in 111, 
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quoque instigem, sicut tu soles me. “Aya6i 8 gous, cum invicem 
se mutuis exhortationibus amici ad amorem immortalitatis 
exacuunt.” How the zapogvopés is to be carried out, the writer 
does not say. By setting a good example? By definite exhorta- 
tions (apakadoivres, v.”, like 131)? My éyxatadetrovres—do not 
do to one another what God never does to you (13°), do not 
leave your fellow-members in the lurch (the force of éyxataXeérev, 
especially in the xow7)—rthy émouvaywyhy éautav (reflexive pro- 
noun in the genitive =7uév). "Emouvaywyy in the xow7 (cp. Deiss- 
mann’s Light from the East, 102 f.) means a collection (of money), 
but had already in Jewish Greek (e.g. 2 Mac 27 éws dv owéyy 6 
eds ericvvaywyiv Tod Aaod) begun to acquire the present sense 
of a popular “ gathering.” Ka@ds os (sc. gor) tisiv. But who 
are these? What does this abandonment of common fellowship 
mean? (a) Perhaps that some were growing ashamed of their 
faith ; it was so insignificant and unpopular, even dangerous to 
anyone who identified himself with it openly. They may have 
begun to grow tired of the sacrifices and hardships involved in 
membership of the local church. This is certainly the thought 
of 10°, and it is better than to suppose (4) the leaders were a small 
group of teachers or more intelligent Christians, who felt able, in 
a false superiority, to do without common worship; they did not 
require to mix with the ordinary members! The author in any 
case is warning people against the dangers of individualism, a 
warning on the lines of the best Greek and Jewish ethics, e.g. 
Isokrates, ad Demon. 13, Tyna Td Satpoviov det pev, padiota dé werd 
THs woAews, and the rabbinic counsel in Taanith, 11. 1 (“ whenever 
the Israelites suffer distress, and one of them withdraws from the 
rest, two angels come to him and, laying their hands upon his 
head, say, this man who separates himself from the assembly 
shall not see the consolation which is to visit the congregation ”), 
or in Hillel’s saying (Pirke Aboth 2°): “Separate not thyself 
from the congregation, and trust not in thyself until the day of 
thy death.” The loyal Jews are described in Ps.-Sol 1718 as 
ot dyarGvres ovvaywyas doiwv, and a similar thought occurs also 
(if “his” and not “my” is the correct reading) in Od. Sol 3?: 
“His members are with Him, and on them do I hang.” Any 
early Christian who attempted to live like a pious particle without 
the support of the community ran serious risks in an age when 
there was no public opinion to support him. His isolation, what- 
ever its motive—fear, fastidiousness, self-conceit, or anything else 
—exposed him to the danger of losing his faith altogether. These 
are possible explanations of the writer’s grave tone in the pas- 
sage before us. Some critics, like Zahn (§ 46), even think that 
(c) such unsatisfactory Christians left their own little congrega- 
tion for another, in a spirit of lawless pique, or to gratify their 
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own tastes selfishly ; but éauréy is not emphatic, and in any 
congregation of Christians the duties of love would be pressed, 
Separatist tendencies were not absent from the early church; 
thus some members considered themselves too good to require 
common worship, as several warnings prove, eg. in Barn 41° 
py Kad’ Eavtods évdvvovres povadlere ds 75n Sedixatwpévor, GAN emi 
76 ard ovvepxopevor ouvlnteite Tepl Tod Kow} ovpudépovros) and 
Ign. Eph. 53 (6 ovv py epxdpevos ext 1d aird otros nbn trepnpavet 
kal éavrov Svéxpwev). But in our epistle (Z) the warning is directed 
specially against people who combined Christianity with a 
number of mystery-cults, patronizing them in turn, or who with- 
drew from Christian fellowship, feeling that they had exhausted 
the Christian faith and that it required to be supplemented by 
some other cult. “At first and indeed always there were 
naturally some people who imagined that one could secure the 
sacred contents and blessings of Christianity as one did those of 
Isis or the Magna Mater, and then withdraw” (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, bk. iil. c. 43; cp. Reitzenstein’s Hellen. 
Mysterienreligionen, 94). This was serious, for, as the writer 
realized, it implied that they did not regard Christianity as the 
final and full revelation ; their action proved that the Christian 
faith ranked no higher with them than one of the numerous 
Oriental cults which one by one might interest the mind, but 
which were not necessarily in any case the last word on life. 
The argument of the epistle has been directed against this mis- 
conception of Christianity, and the writer here notes a practical 
illustration of it in the conduct of adherents who were hold- 
ing aloof, or who were in danger of holding aloof, from the 
common worship. Hence the austere warning which follows. 
Such a practice, or indeed any failure to “draw near” by 
the way of Jesus, is an insult to God, which spells hopeless 
ruin for the offender. And evidently this retribution is near. 
Christians are to be specially on their guard against conduct 
that means apostasy, for Bdéwetre (how, he does not say) 
éyy(foucav (as in Ro 13]%) rhv fpépavy (here, as in 1 Co 338, 
without éxeivy or tod «vpiov). This eschatological setting 
distinguishes the next warning (vv.768!) from the earlier 
in 6”, 


6 For if we stn deliberately after receiving the knowledge of the Truth, 
there ts no longer any sacrifice for sins left, * nothing but an awful outlook of 
doom, that ‘burning Wrath” which will ‘consume the foes” (see v.¥) of 
God. * Anyone who has rejected the law of Moses “‘ dies” without mercy, 
“on the evidence of two or of three wetnesses.” ™ How much heavier, do you 
suppose, will be the punishment assigned (2.e. by God) to him who has spurned 
the Son of God, who has profaned ‘‘ the covenant-blood” (9%) with which he 
was sanctified (10°), who has insulted the Spirit of grace? ® We know who 
sazd, ** Vengeance is mine, I will exact a reguital”: and again (wddw, as in 
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218), <* The Lord will pass sentence on his people.” *\ It ts an awful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God. 


Apostasy like withdrawal from the church on the ground 
already mentioned, is treated as one of the deliberate (éxouciws) 
sins which (cp. on 57), under the OT order of religion, were 
beyond any atonement. Wilful offences, like rebellion and 
blasphemy against God, were reckoned unpardonable. “In the 
case of one who, by his sin, intentionally disowns the covenant 
itself, there can be no question of sacrifice. He has himself cut 
away the ground on which it would have been possible for him 
to obtain reconciliation” (Schultz, OZ Theology, ii. 88). There 
is an equivalent to this, under the new 8.a0qxn, our author 
declares. To abandon Christianity is to avow that it is in- 
adequate, and this denial of God’s perfect revelation in Jesus 
Christ is fatal to the apostate. In éxougiws dpaptévtev fpdv (26), 
éxovoiws is put first for the sake of emphasis, and dpaprévrwy 
means the sin of droorjvar dard Oeod Lavros (3!) or of zapa- 
nimrew (6°), the present tense implying that such people persist 
in this attitude. ‘“Exouvoiws is the keynote to the warning. Its 
force may be felt in a passage like Thuc. iv. 98, where the 
Athenians remind the Boeotians that God pardons what is done 
under the stress of war and peril, cat yap tév dxovolwy duaprn- 
pdtwv Karapvyiy elvar Tovs Bwovs, and that it is wanton and 
presumptuous crimes alone which are heinous. Philo (w7t. dos. 
i. 49) describes Balaam praying for forgiveness from God on 
the ground that he had sinned im dyvoias éAN od Kal Exovorov 

cunv. The adverb occurs in 2 Mac 14° (‘AAkmmos . . . Exovoiws 

¢ peporvopevos). The general idea of the entire warning is that 

the moral order punishes all who wantonly and wilfully flout it ; 
as Menander once put it (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 700): 


vopos prdraxGels ovdev éoriv 7) vomos* 
5 py prdraxdels Kal vdmos Kal dios. 


Our author expresses this law of retribution in personal terms 
drawn from the OT, which prove how deeply moral and reverent 
his religious faith was, and how he dreaded anything like pre- 
suming upon God’s kindness and mercy. The easy-going man 
thinks God easy going; he is not very serious about his religious 
duties, and he cannot imagine how Godcan take them very seriously 
either. ‘‘ We know” better, says the author of IIpds “E@paious ! 
Christianity is described (in v.?°) as 76 AaBety tHv eriyvwow 
rhs dAnOeias, a semi-technical phrase of the day, which recurs in 
the Pastoral Epistles (though with éA6ety eis instead of AaBetv). It 
is not one of our author’s favourite expressions,! but the phrase 


1 Here it is an equivalent for the phrases used in 6*°; there is no dis- 
tinction between érlyvwors and yvwous (8éo0) any more than in the LXX, and 
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is partly used by Epictetus in its most general sense (AaBwv ts 
rapa THS Picews péeTpa Kal kaydvas eis eriyvwow THs GAnGOeias Td, 
ii. 20. 21), when upbraiding the wretched academic philosophers 
(of dradaimwpor “Axadypaixot) for discrediting the senses as organs 
of knowledge, instead of using and improving them. All that 
renegades can expect (v.27) is goBepd tis (=quidam, deepening 
the idea with its touch of vagueness) éxdSoxy (a sense coined by 
the writer for this term, after his use of éxdéyeo Gar in 101%) kpicews, 
for they have thrown over the only sacrifice that saves men from 
kptows (927). This is expanded in a loose! reminiscence of Is 
2611 (fpAros Anpuerar Nady dzaidevtov, Kal vv Tip Tos trevaytious 
éerar), though the phrase mupés {Ados recalls Zeph 11° (38) év 
mupt Cyrov avrod katravaAwOyoerat Tava y yn. The contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypse of Baruch (48° 4°) contains a similar threat 
to wilful sinners : 


“Therefore shall a fire consume their thoughts, 
and in flame shall the meditations of their reins be tried; 
for the Judge shall come and will not tarry— 
because each of earth’s inhabitant knew when he was trans- 
gressing.” 


The penalty for the wilful rejection (&@erjoas) of the Mosaic 
law ? was severe (Dt 17217), but not more severe than the penalty 
to be inflicted on renegades from Christianity (vv.78!), The 
former penalty was merciless, xwpis oixtippav (to which, at an 
early period, kai daxpiwy was added by D, most old Latin texts, 
and syr™'). It is described in a reminiscence of Dt 17° émi dvciv 
paptruow 7 éri tpiclv pdprvow amroaveira. 6 aroOvjcKkwy (7c. the 
apostate who has yielded to idolatry). ‘The witnesses executed 
the punishment for the sin of which they had given evidence 
(Dt 177, Ac 7°f, Jn 87, Sanhedrim 64), but this is not before the 
writer’s mind ; éi with the dative simply means “on the ground 
of (the evidence given by).” In mécw Bdoxette xrr. (v.29), doxetre 
is intercalated as in Aristoph. Acharn. 12 (rds totr évewwé pov 
Soxeis THY Kapdiay ;), and Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 8 (ei 7a €Ovy Tods 
SovAous airdv KoAdLovaw, édv tis apvyontar Tov KUpLov éavTod, TL 
Soxeire moujoes 6 KUpios tyiv;). Ildow (cp. 9!4) introduces an 


ddjGea had been already stamped by Philo (e.g. de Justitéa, 6, where the 
proselyte is said peravacrds els dd7jOevay) as a term for the true religion, 
which moulds the life of those who become members of the People. Compare 
the eee s the phrase by M. Dibelius in WZ Studien fiir G. Heinricé (1914), 
Pp- 170-159. 

1 Probably it was the awkwardness of {#\os, coming after rupds, which led 
to its omission in W. Sah reads simply ‘‘ the flame of the fire.” 

According to the later rabbinic theory of inspiration, even to assert that 
Moses uttered one word of the Torah on his own authority was to despise the 
Torah (Sifre 112, on Nu 15°). 
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argument from the less to the greater, which was the first of 
Hillel’s seven rules for exegesis, and which is similarly used by 
Philo in de Fuga, 16, where, after quoting Ex 21)5, he adds that 
Moses here practically denies that there is any pardon for those 
who blaspheme God («i yap of rods Ovyrods Kaxyyopyoavres yovels 
amdyovta. tiv él Oavdrw, tivos agiovs xp) vouilew Timwpias Tovs 
tov Sdwv marépa Kal roytyv BrAaodnpely tropévovras ;). There 
is also a passage in de Spec. Legibus (ii. 254, 255) where Philo 
asks, “If a man pa mpooynKdvtws duvis is guilty, moans duos 
Tipwplas 6 Tov OvTws dvTa Ody apvodpevos ; ” 

tTip@pia originally meant vengeance. Avadéper 5¢ riyswpla kal Kdd\aors* 7H 
pev yap Kéddaots TOU mdoxovros Evexa éorw, 7 5é TyLwpla Tod movodvTos, Wa 
amom\npwOn (Arist. Rhetorcc, i. 10, 11; see Cope’s /utroduction, p. 232). 


But it became broadened into the general sense of punishment, and this 
obtained in Hellenistic Greek. 


The threefold description of what is involved in the sin of 
apostasy begins: 6 tév vidv tod Qed Katamarjoas, another ex- 
pression for the thought of 6%, which recalls Zec 12° (AiOov 
Katamatovpevov Tacw Tols COveow’ Tas 6 Kataratav adryy éumrailwv 
éumaiera). Karamarety dpxia was the phrase for breaking oaths 
(liad, 41°"); with a personal object, the verb denotes con- 
tempt of the most flagrant kind. Another aspect of the sin is 
that a man has thereby xowvdv + 4yynodpevos the sacrifice of Jesus ; 
his action means that it is no more to him than an ordinary death 
(“communem,” @), instead of a divine sacrifice which makes him 
a partaker of the divine fellowship (see p. 145). Where Christ is 
rejected, he is first despised; outward abandonment of him 
springs from some inward depreciation or disparagement. The 
third aspect, cal 7d mvedpa Tis xdpitos (not Tov vouov Muwveéws) 
évdBpioas, suggests that the writer had in mind the language of 
Zec 121° (éxyed . . . wveDdua XdpiTos Kal oikripyod), but mvedpa 
xépitos (contrasted here, as in Jn 11’, with the vouos Mwvoéws) 
is a periphrasis for rvetpa dyrov (64), xdpis being chosen (416 121°) 
to bring out the personal, gracious nature of the power so wan- 
tonly insulted.? *EvuBpifew is not a LXX term, and it generally 
takes the dative. (Ev 6 hyidoOn after }ynodpevos is omitted by 
A and some MSS of Chrysostom.) 

The sombre close (vv.®% 1) of the warning is a reminder 
that the living God punishes renegades. ¢oBepév (v.*!) re-echoes 
the doBepa of v.27, and the awful nature of the doom is brought 
out by two quotations adapted from the OT. “Epoi éxdixyars, 


1 Once in the LXX (Pr 15%) in this sense. 

2In Zest. Jud. 18? the rvedua xdpiros poured out upon men is the Spirit 
as a gracious gift of God. But in He 10”, as in Eph 4”, it is the divine Spirit 
wounded or outraged, the active retribution, however, being ascribed not to 
the Spirit itself but to God. 
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éy® dvtamodéow, is the same form of Dt 32% as is quoted in Ro 
1219; it reproduces the Hebrew original more closely than the 
LXX (ev fuepa exducnoews dvtaroddéow), perhaps from some 
current Greek version, unless the author of Hebrews borrowed 
it from Paul.!. Some of the same authorities as in 81% indeed 
add, from Ro 121%, déyer Kdpios (N° A D* K L arm Theodoret, 
Damasus, etc.). Kpuvet Kiptos tov Nady adtod is from Dt 32°6. The 
thought of the original, in both passages, is God avenging his 
people on their foes and championing them, not punishing them ; 
but here this fate is assigned to all who put themselves outside 
the range of God’s mercy in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; they fall 
under God’s retribution. 6 éumecety eis xetpas Oeod is a phrase 
used in a very different sense in 2 S 24}4, Sir 218; here it means, 
to fall into the grasp of the God who punishes the disloyal? 
or rebels against his authority. Thus the tyrant Antiochus is 
threatened, in 2 Mac 71, od pi duadvyys Tas xetpas Tod Geod. As 
in 312, {avtos is added to Oecd to suggest that he is quick and 
alive to inflict retribution. The writer is impressively reticent 
on the nature of God’s tipwpia, even more reticent than Plato, in 
one of the gravest warnings in Greek literature, the famous 
passage in the Leges (904, 905) about the divine diéky: Tavrys 
THs Oikys ore od py) TOTE OTE ci GAAOS aruyXIs yevomevos erevEyrat 
mepryever Oar Oedv' nv wacdyv Sixdv duadepdvrws erakdy re of TagavTes 
xpewy te eevrAaBeicbar 7d wapdrav. ov yap dyednOnoy wore ta 
airs’ odx ovtw opixpds dv Svan Kata 7d THs y7js BdOos, ob8 iWydrOs 
yevdpevos eis Tov otpavov dvarryon, Telces Se aitdv Thy TpoaTHKovoav 
Tyswpiay eit évOdde pevwv cite kal ev Aidov diaropevbeis. Plato 
altered the Homeric term décy Oedv to suit his purpose; what 
meant “way” or “habit,” he turned into a weighty word for 
“justice.” The alteration is justified from his ‘ preaching” 
point of view, and the solemn note of the Greek sage’s warning 
is that of He 1076 ; you cannot play fast and loose with God. 

Yet, as at 6°, so here, the writer swiftly turns from warning to 
encouragement, appealing to his readers to do better than he 
feared, and appealing to all that was best in them. ‘“ Why 
throw away the gains of your fine record in the past? You have 
not long to wait for your reward. Hold on for a little longer.” 
This is the theme of vv.%?-89 ; 


1 Paul cites the saying to prove that private Christians need not and must 
not take revenge into their own hands, since God is sure to avenge his people 
on their adversaries. Which is close to the idea of the original. Our author 
uses the text to clinch a warning that God will punish («piye?= “ punibit,” not 
‘*judicabit ”) his people for defying and deserting him. 

2 So the martyr Eleazar protests in 2 Mac 678, as he refuses to save his 
life by unworthy compromise: el yap kai ért rod mapdvros éfeAodmae Thy e& 
avOpdrwv Tinwplay, dAAd Tas TOD mayToKpaTopos xeipas ote (Gv ov're drobayav 
ex peveouat. 
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32 Recall the former days when, after you were enlightened (pwricbértes, 
as 6%), you endured a hard struggle of suffering, ® partly by being held up 
yourselves to obloguy and anguish, partly by making common cause with those 
who fared in this way ; *4 for you did sympathize with the prisoners, and you 
took the confiscation of your own belongings cheerfully, conscious that elsewhere 
you had higher, you had lasting possessions. Now do not drop that con- 
fidence of yours ; tt (iris, as in 2°) carries with tt a rich hope of reward. 
38 Steady patience ts what you need, so that after doing the will of God you 
may (like Abraham, 6") get what you have been promised. *" For “in a 
little, a very little” now, 


“* The Coming One (9) will arrive without delay. 
38 Meantime my just man shall live on by his faith ; 
of he shrinks back, my soul takes no delight in him.” 


89 We are not the men to shrink back and be lost, but to have faith and so to 
win our souls. 


The excellent record of these Christians in the past consisted 
in their common brotherliness (61°), which is now viewed in the 
light of the hardships they had had to endure, soon after they 
became Christians. The storm burst on them early; they 
weathered it nobly; why give up the voyage, when it is nearly 
done? It is implied that any trouble at present is nothing to 
what they once passed through. “Avaptpyijoxeobe 8é Tas mpdtepov 
Hpépas (v.52): memory plays a large part in the religious experi- 
ence, and is often as here a stimulus. In these earlier days they 
had (vv.52: 8°) two equally creditable experiences (roéto pév . . . 
routo $é, a good classical idiom); they bore obloquy and hard- 
ship manfully themselves, and they also made common cause 
with their fellow-sufferers. By saying d@\now madypdtwy, the 
writer means, that the rayjuara made the &@Anovs which tested 
their powers (2!°). ”“A@Ayous—the metaphor is athletic, as in 12! 
—came to denote a martyr’s death in the early church ; but no 
such red significance attaches to it here. Apparently the per- 
secution was not pushed to the last extreme (12*); all survived 
it. Hence there can be no allusion to the “ludibria” of Nero’s 
outburst against the Roman Christians, in (v.%3) Oeatpifdpevor, 
which is used in a purely figurative sense (so Géarpov in 1 Co 4°), 
like éxOearpiZew in Polybius (¢.g. iii, g1. 10, dudrep Ewehrov . . . 
exOeatpiety S& Tovs woAcuiovs puyouaxodvras). The meaning is 
that they had been held up to public derision, scoffed and 
sneered at, accused of crime and vice, unjustly suspected and 
denounced. All this had been, the writer knew, a real ordeal, 
particularly because the stinging contempt and insults had had 
to be borne in the open. “Oray pev yap tus dvedifnrar kal? éavrov, 
Aurnpov pev, TOAAG dé wAéov, Otay ert ravTwv (Chrysostom). They 
had been exposed to-éve8ropots te kal OAipeor, taunts and scorn 
that tempted one to feel shame (an experience which our author 
evidently felt keenly), as well as to wider hardships, both insults 
and injuries. All this they had stood manfully. Better still, 
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their personal troubles had not rendered them indisposed to 
care for their fellow-sufferers, t&v ottws (Ze. in the wa6ypara) 
dvaotpepopévov (1318). They exhibited the virtue of practical 
sympathy, urged in 133, at any risk or cost to themselves (kotvwvot 
. . . yerndévres with the genitive, as in LXX of Pr 28", Is 1%). 
The ideas of v.23 are now (v.%4) taken up in the reverse order 
(as in 5-7). Kal yap tots Secptors ouvernabyjoate, imprisonment 
being for some a form of their za@jpara. Christians in prison 
had to be visited and fed by their fellow-members. For cuprafety 
(cp. 415) as between man and man, see Zest. Sym. 3° kat Novrov 
ovprabel tT bOovovpévo: Test. Benj. 44 1G dobevodvte ovpracxe : 
Ign. Rom. 64 ovpraGeirw por: and the saying which is quoted 
in Meineke’s Frag. Comic. Graec. iv. 52, éx Tod mabey yiyvwoxe 
Kat To cupmabeiv’ Kat cot yap dAXos ovprabyoerar rafwov. They 
had also borne their own losses with more than equanimity, 
with actual gladness (werd xapas, the same thought as in Ro 5%, 
though differently worked out), ywwaécxovtes (with accus. and 
infinitive) éxew éautods (= tds, which is actually read here by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 348a; éavrovs is not emphatic any more 
than éavroy in v.%) xpetooova (a favourite term of the author) 
dmapéw (Ac 2°) kat pévoucay (1314, the thought of Mt 6°). Thy 
dptayhy tay Stapydvtev spdv (cp. Polybius, iv. 17. 4, dpmayas 
trapxovrwv) implies that their own property had been either 
confiscated by the authorities or plundered in some mob-riot. 
Note the paronomasia of trapydvtwy and trapéw, and the place 
of this loss in the list of human evils as described in the Laches, 
195 E (etre 7G Odvartos eite vocos cite droBod} Xpnudtwv éorat). 


There is no question of retaliation; the primitive Christians whom the 
author has in view had no means of returning injuries for injuries, or even 
of claiming redress. Thus the problem raised and solved by contemporary 
moralists does not present itself to the writer; he does not argue, as, ¢.g., 
Maximus of Tyre did in the next century (D¢ssert, ii.), that the good man 
should treat the loss of property as a trifle, and despise the futile attempts of 
his enemies to injure him thus, the soul or real self being beyond the reach 
of such evil-doers. The tone is rather that of Tob 471 (uh @oBod, mardlov, bre 
éertwxetoapev’ trdpxet gol Todd, ey PoByOns Tov Oéoy KTd.), except that 
our author notes the glow (sera xapaés) of an enthusiastic unworldliness, 
which was more than any Stoic resignation or even any quiet acquiescence 
in providence; he suggests in éavrovs that, while others might seize and hold 
their property, they themselves had a possession of which no one could rob 
them. Seneca (Z#. ix. 18-19) quotes the famous reply of the philosophic 
Stilpo to Demetrius Poliorketes, who asked him, after the siege and sack of 
Megara, if he had lost anything in the widespread ruin, Stilpo answered 
that he had suffered no loss; ‘‘ omnia bona mecum sunt.” That is, Seneca 
explains, he did not consider anything as ‘‘ good” which could be taken from 
him. This helps to illustrate what the author of IIpds ‘EBpalovs means. As 
Epictetus put it, there are more losses than the loss of property (ii. 10. 14, 








1 This is not conveyed in mpocedétacGe, which here, as in 11°, simply 
means ‘‘ accepted,” not ‘‘ welcomed.” 
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GANG det ce Kepua drrodéoar, Wa (nuwwOAs, EAdov <8’ > ovbdevds drddera &nucot 
Tov dvOpuroy ;). A similar view pervades the fine homiletic misinterpretation 
of Dt 6° in Berachoth 9° “Man is bound to bless [God] for evil as for 
good, for it is said, Thou shalt love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart and 
wzth all thy soul and with all thy strength. With all thy heart means, with 
both yetzers, the good and the bad alike: with al/ thy soul means, even if he 
deprive thee of thy soul: wzth all thy strength means, with all thy posses- 
sions.” A similar view is cited in Sifre 32. Apollonius, in the last quarter 
of the second century, declares : ‘“‘ We do not resent having our goods taken 
from us, because we know that, whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s” 
(Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 44). 


No persecution known to us in the primitive church answers 
to the data of this passage. But some sidelights are thrown upon 
it by Philo’s vivid account of the earlier anti-Semite riots in 
Alexandria. He notes that even those who sympathized with 
the persecuted were punished: rév 8 as éAOGs rerovOdtwv diror 
kal ovyyeveis, OTe povov tails TOY TpoonKovTwv ouuddpais GLVAA- 
ynoav, aryyovro, éuactiyotvro, érpoxilovto, kal peta macas Tas 
aixias, dcas édvvaro ywpyoar TA THpata adtois, H TeAEvTAia Kat 
epedpos Tiyswpia oravpds jv (7a FHlaccum, 7: mn. 6. neither here 
nor in 11° does the author of IIpés ‘E8pavouvs mention the cross 
as a punishment for sufferers). Philo (zé7d. 9) continues: mevia 
xaderov pev, kal padicO drav katackevalytar mpos éxOpav, eAarrov 
dé THs cis TA Odpata UBpews, Kav 7H Bpaxvtdry. He repeats this 
(10), telling how Flaccus maltreated Jews who had been already 
stripped of their property, iva of pév tropevdor Sittdas cvpdopas, 
meviav duod Kal THy ev Tols TwHpacw Bp, Kal ot pev SpavTes, 
domep év Tots Oeatpixors pipors KabvTepkpivovto Tovs maécXoVTAS. 


Three items of textual corruption occur in v.*4, (a) Seoptors (p's A D* H 
33. 104. 241. 424**. 635. 1245. 1288. 1739. 1908. 1912. 2005 r vg syrhkl 
boh arm Chrys.) was eventually corrupted into decpmots (wov) in 8 D° © 256. 
1288* etc, vt eth Clem. Orig.), a misspelling (z.¢. decmots) which, with sou 
added to make sense, contributed to the impression that Paul had written 
the epistle (Ph 17%, Col 4'8). Compare the text implied in the (Pelagian ?) 
prologue to Paul’s epp. in vg: ‘‘nam et vinctis compassi estis, et rapinam 
bonorum vestrorum cum gaudio suscepistis.” 

() éavtovs (p> 8 A H lat boh Clem. Orig. etc.) suffered in the course of 
transmission ; it was either omitted (by C) or altered into éavrots (D KL ¥, 
etc., Chrys.) or év éavrots (1. 467. 489. 642. 920. 937. 1867. 1873), the dative 
being an attempt to bring out the idea that they had in their own religious 
personalities a possession beyond the reach of harm and loss, an idea pushed 
by some editors even into éavrovs, but too subtle for the context. 

(c) taapgéw was eventually defined by the addition of év (tots) ovpavots 
(from Ph 3%?) in x¢ De H** W 6. 203. 326. 506. 1288. 1739 syr arm Chrys. 
etc, 


The reminder of vv.*234 is now (°°) pressed home. M} 
droBddyte ody Thy mappyotay Suav, as evinced in peta xapas . . . 
ywdoxovtes kth. The phrase occurs in Dio Chrys. Orat. 34°° 
(déd0rKa py TeA€ws daroBaAyre riv wappyoiav) and elsewhere in the 
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sense of losing courage, but zappyoia retains its special force 
(36) here, and doBddAew is the opposite of xaréxev (“nolite 
itaque amittere,” vg). The mappyoia is to be maintained, qtTX1s 
Zxer peydrny prcOatodoctay (as 116), it is so sure of bringing 
its reward in the bliss promised by God to cheerful loyalty. 
Compare the saying of the contemporary rabbi Tarphon: “ faith- 
ful is the Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of 
thy work, and know thou that the recompense of the reward of 
the righteous is for the time to come” (Pirke Aboth 21). 


Epictetus makes a similar appeal, in iv. 3. 3f., not to throw away all that 
one has gained in character by failing to maintain one’s philosophical 
principles when one has suffered some loss of property. When you lose any 
outward possession, recollect what you gain instead of it (ri dv7’ abrod 
mepuroty) 3 otherwise, you imperil the results of all your past conscientiousness 
(Soa viv mpocéxers ceavT@, wéddews exxetv dravta Tadra Kal dvarpérev). And 
it takes so little to do this ; a mere swerve from reasonable principle (uuxpds 
amoatpopis Tod Adyou), a slight drowsiness, and all is lost (adm#\Oev wavra Ta 
wéxpt viv cvverieyuéva). No outward possession is worth having, Epictetus 
continues, if it means that one ceases to be free, to be God’s friend, to serve 
God willingly. I must not set my heart on anything else; God does not 
allow that, for if He had chosen, He would have made such outward goods 
good for me (dya0a mwemoujxer aird av éuot). Maximus of Tyre again argued 
that while, for example, men might be willing to endure pain and discomfort 
for the sake and hope of regaining health, ‘‘if you take away the hope of good 
to come, you also take away the power of enduring present ills” (el dpéAous 
Twa édrida Tov péddovTwv ayabdv, ddaipjoes Kal Tid alpeow TOV wapdyTwY 
kax@v, Dass, xxxiii). 

To retain the Christian tappycia means still bmopévew, no 
longer perhaps in the earlier sense (émepeivate, v.22), and yet some- 
times what has to be borne is harder, for sensitive people, than 
any actual loss. Such obedience to the will of God assumes 
many phases, from endurance of suffering to sheer waiting, and 
the latter is now urged (v.%°). “Ymopovijs yap éxete xpetav (512) tva 
7S O€Anpo. Tod Oeod toujoovtes (suggested by 107°) kopionobe thy 
émayyediav (612 10%), ‘Though the purpose of tropovy is 
contained in the clause va . . . érayyeXiay, yet the function of 
this clause in the sentence is not telic. Its office is not to 
express the purpose of the principal clause, but to set forth a 
result (conceived, not actual) of which the possesion of topovy 
is the necessary condition” (Burton, WZ Moods and Tenses, 
P. 93). “Yrouovy and tropévew echo through this passage and 
121-7, the idea of tenacity being expressed in 10°8—114 by wiotts. 
‘Yrouovy here as in the LXX (cp. Dzat. 3548a-c) implies the 
conviction of ‘‘hope that the evil endured will be either remedied 
or proved to be no evil.” KoptonoGe does not mean to get back 
or recover, nor to gather in, but simply as in the xow7% to receive, 
to get what has been promised (thy érayye\av) rather than to 
get it as our due (which is the idea of pucParodociay), though 
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what is promised is in one sense our due, since the promise can 
only be fulfilled for those who carry out its conditions (6!), And 
it will soon be fulfilled. ‘Have patience; it is not long now.” 
Again he clinches his appeal with an OT word, this time from the 
prophets (vv.87- 3), "Eru yap (om. p!) puxpdr (sc. éoruv) cov Saov. 
In de mutat. nomin. 44, Philo comments upon the aptness and 
significance of the word vai in the promise of Gn 1719 (zi yap 
eimperéatepov 7) Taya0a emwvedvew Oe Kal taxéws Spodroyeiv ;). Our 
author has a similar idea in mind, though he is eschatological, as 
Philo is not. “Ogov égov is a variant in D (on Lk 5°) for édéyov. 
The phrase occurs in Aristoph. Wasps, 213 (ri od« amexouunOjoav 
dcov dcov atiAnv), and elsewhere, but here it is a reminiscence of 
the LXX of Is 26° (uuxpov dcov dcov), Hence, although pixpéy 
Saov is also used, as by Philo, the omission of the second égov in 
the text of Hebrews by some cursives (¢.g. 6. 181. 326. 1836) 
and Eusebius is unjustified. The words serve to introduce the 
real citation, apparently suggested by the term dmoporijs (v.**), 
from Hab 234 éav torepyoy, trdpewov adrdv, dtu epxdmevos née 
Kal ov py xpovion’ édv UrocTeiAnTat, odk eddoKEl 7 WuxXH pov ev aiTa" 
6 de Sixavos ex wicteds pov Cyoerar, especially as the LXX makes 
the object of patient hope not the fulfilment of the vision, ze. 
the speedy downfall of the foreign power, but either messiah 
or God. (a) The author of Hebrews further adds 6 to épxépevos, 
applying the words to Christ; (4) changes o8 ph xpovioy into od 
xpovet:! (c) reverses the order of the last two clauses, and (d) 
shifts pou in front of ék miotews, as in the A text of the LXX. 
In the MSS of Hebrews, pov is entirely omitted by p'* DH K 
L P Wcop eth Chrys. etc., to conform the text to the Pauline 
quotation (Ro 117, Gal 31), while the original LXX text, with 
pov after riorews, is preserved in D* d syr’**™ etc. This text, 
or at any rate its Hebrew original, meant that the just man (ze. 
the Israelite) lived by God being faithful to his covenant with 
the nation. In Mpés “EBpatous the idea is that the just man of 
God is to live by his own mots or loyalty, as he holds on and 
holds out till the end, timidity meaning dmédeva (v.°°), while the 
fw promised by God as the reward of human loyalty is the 
outcome of wiotis (éx miotews). But our author is interested in 
miotus rather than in fwy. The latter is not one of his categories, 
in the sense of eternal life; this idea he prefers to express 
otherwise. What he quotes the verse for is its combination of 
God’s speedy recompense and of the stress on human ziovts, 
which he proceeds to develop at length. The note struck in 6 
8€ Sixaids pou also echoes on and on through the following 
passage (114 "ABeA . . . €uaprupyOn etvar Sixaros, 117 Nde . . 

1 This second future, or xpovlce, p!® x* D*, is read by some editors (e.g. 
Tregelles, W-H, B. Weiss). 
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THs Kata mot Sikaodivys, 11° Apydoavto Sikaocdvyy, 12!) Kapmrdv 
drod(Swotv Sixavoodvys, 1279 mvedtpacr Sixalwv tereMeropevov). The 
aim of (c) was to make it clear, as it is not clear in the LXX, 
that the subject of émoorei\ytar was 6 Sixatos, and also to make 
the warning against apostasy the climax. Kat édv bmootethntar— 
not simply in fear (as, eg., Dem. adv. Pant. 630, udev trocred- 
Adpevov pnd aicxvvdpuevov), but in the fear which makes men (cp. 
Gal 212) withdraw from their duty or abandon their convictions— 
obk eddoxel 4 Wuxy pou év adTd. It isa fresh proof of the freedom 
which the writer uses, that he refers these last seven words to 
God as the speaker ; in Habakkuk the words are uttered by the 
prophet himself. Then, with a ringing, rallying note, he expresses 
himself confident about the issue. “Hpets 8€ odk éopev broctohis 
(predicate genitive, as in 124, unless dydpes or é« is supplied) eis 
Grddevav, GAA Tlotews cis TepiToinow Wuxis (=Lycerar, v.°8). 
Nepumotnots occurs three times in the LXX (2 Ch 1418, Hag 29, 
Mal 31”) and several times in the NT, but never with wuxjs, 
though the exact phrase was known to classical Greek as an 
equivalent for saving one’s own life. ‘“YzoordAy, its antithesis, 
which in Jos. &./. ii. 277 means dissimulation, has this new 
sense stamped on it, after brooreihyntau. 

The exhortation is renewed in 12', but only after a long 
paean on milotts, with historical illustrations, to prove that aioris 
has always meant hope and patience for loyal members of the 
People (111°). The historical résumé (11°40), by which the 
writer seeks to kindle the imagination and conscience of his 
readers, is prefaced by a brief introduction (111°) : 


1 Now faith means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of what 
we do not see. *It was for this that the men of old won their record. * Tt 
is by faith we understand that the world was fashioned by the word of God, 
and thus the visible was made out of the invisible. 


Calvin rightly protested against any division here, as an in- 
terruption to the thought: “quisquis hic fecit initium capitis 
undecimi, perperam contextum abrupit.” The following argu- 
ment of 11/40 flows directly out of 10°89: ipouovy is justified 
and sustained by iors, and we have now a Adyos zapaxAjoews 
on pupytat tov da wicTews Kal pmaxpoOupias KAypovomovvTwy Tas 
érayyeAias (61%). Hitherto the only historical characters who 
have been mentioned have been Abraham, Melchizedek, Moses, 
Aaron, and Joshua; and Abraham alone has been mentioned 
for his riots ; now a long list of heroes and heroines of wioret 
is put forward, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs. But first 
(vv.'*) a general word on faith. “Eotw 8 miotis «rd. (v1). It 
is needless to put a comma after ziotus, ze¢., “there is such a 
thing as faith, faith really exists.” Eiué at the beginning of a 
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sentence does not necessarily carry this meaning; cp. eg. Wis 
7! cil pev Kayo Ovyrds, Lk 8! éorw 8é atry 7 tapaBory (Jn 21% 
and 1 Jn 5!" etc.). “Eorw here is simply the copula, miotts being 
the subject, and édmfowévav Saéotacts the predicate. This turn 
of phrase is common in Philo, who puts éo7: first in descriptions 
or definitions (e.g. Leg. Allegor. ili. 75, gore 8& orevaypos oPodpa 
Kal émirerapévn Avy: guod deus immut. 19, éoTr Se edyy pev 
airnows dyabdv mapa Geod xrA.). Needless difficulties have been 
raised about what follows. ‘Yadéortacis is to be understood in the 
sense of 3!4 “une assurance certaine” (Ménégoz) ; “faith is a 
sure confidence of thynges which are hoped for, and a certaynetie 
of thynges which are not seyne” (Tyndale), the opposite of 
troardAn. In the parallel clause, mpdypatwv eXeyxos od BderTro-= 
pévov (which in Attic Greek would have been dy dy tus pi) dpa), 
grammatically zpéyparwv might go with éAmfopéver instead of 
with BAewopévwr, for the sake of emphasis (so Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, von Soden, etc.); the sense would be unaffected, 
but the balance of the rhythm would be upset. “ENXeyxos is used 
in a fresh sense, as the subjective “conviction” (the English 
word has acquired the same double sense as the Greek); as 
Euthymius said, it is an equivalent for rpayydtwv dopdrwy rAnpo- 
gopia (so syr arm eth). ‘The writer could find no Greek term 
for the idea, and therefore struck out a fresh application for 
Zdeyxos. As for &dmLopévov . . . od Bretopevav (3 yap Bréreu Ths, 
ri edrriler; ei 88 8 ob BACroper CArriLopen Ov iromovfs dmexdexducOa, 
Ro 8% 25), the unseen realities of which faith is confident are 
almost entirely in the future as promised by God, though, as the 
sequel shows, td 00 Bdewdpeva (e.g. vv.* 7 § 27) are not precisely 
the same as ra éAmioueva. It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the writer did not mean to say: (a) that faith 
gave substance or reality to unseen hopes, though this is the 
interpretation of the Greek fathers (Chrysostom, for example, 
argues: émedy Ta ev éArid. dvurocrata elvat Soxet, 4 miotus tz0- 
crac abrois xapilerar’ padXov Sé od xapiferar GAN aird éorw 
ovcia abrov). When the writer declares that it is by faith we 
understand that the world was created, he does not mean that 
faith imparts reality to the creation ; nor, when he says, eg., the 
patriarchs lived in the expectation of a celestial Fatherland, 
that they thereby made this more real to themselves. No doubt 
this was true in a sense; but the author’s point is that just 
because these objects of hope were real, because, e.g., God had 
prepared for them a City, therefore they were justified in having 
faith. It is faith as the reflex of eternal realities or rewards 
promised by God which is fundamental in this chapter, the faith 
by which a good man lives. (4) Similarly, faith is not the é\eyxos 
of things unseen in the sense of * proof,” which could only mean 
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that it tests, or rather attests, their reality. The existence of 
human faith no doubt proves that there is some unseen object 
which calls it out, but the writer wishes to show, not the reality 
of these unseen ends of God—he assumes these—but the fact 
and force of believing in them with absolute confidence. Such 
erroneous interpretations arise out of the notion that the writer 
is giving an abstract definition of wiots, whereas he is describing 
it, in view of what follows, as an active conviction which moves 
and moulds human conduct. The happiest description of it is, 
“seeing Him who is invisible” (v.?”); and this idea is applied 
widely ; sometimes it is belief in God as against the world and its 
forces, particularly the forces of human injustice or of death, 
sometimes belief in the spirit as against the senses, sometimes 
again (and this is prominent in 11°") belief in the future as 
against the present. 


In the papyri (e.g. in OP. ii. pp. 153, 176, where in the plural it=‘‘ the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a person’s property. . . 
deposited in the archives, and forming the evidence of ownership”) tmdéo- 
tTao.s means occasionally the entire collection of title-deeds by which a man 
establishes his right to some property (cp. Moulton in Manchester Theological 
Essays, i. 1743; Hxposttor, Dec. 1903, pp. 438f.); but while this might 
suggest the metaphor, the metaphor means ‘‘ confident assurance.” The 
original sense of substance or reality, as in the de Mundo, 4 (cv\dAjBSnv Se rdv 
év dép. pavracudrwr Ta pév éore kar éudaow ra 5é Kad’ Srdocracw), survives 
in Dante's intcrpretation (Paradzso, xxiv. 61f.). He quotes the words as a 
definition of faith : 


‘*Fede é sustanzia di cose sperate, 
ed argumento delle non parventi,” 


adding that he understands this to be its ‘‘quidity” or essence. But the 
notion that faith imparts a real existence to its object is read into the text. 
Faith as brdoracts is “‘ realization” of the unseen, but ‘‘ realization” only in 
our popular, psychological sense of the term. The legal or logical sense of 
€Xeyxos, as proof (in classical Greek and elsewhere, ¢.g. Jos. B/. iv. 5. 4, 
fw & oir’ &deyxos Tis Tay Karnyopoupévev, ove TeKuhpiov) is out of place 
here. The existence of human faith is in one sense a proof that an invisible 
order exists, which can alone explain men acting as they do év mlore. But 
the writer assumes that, and declares that icris lives and moves in the 
steady light of the unseen realities. The sense of “test,” as in Epictetus, 
iii, 10. 11 (€v040" 6 E\eyxXos TOD mpdyparos, } Soxywacla Tod pirocopodyTos), 
is as impossible here as that of ‘‘rebuke”; the force of wloris in 113-40 
rests on its subjective sense as an inner conviction, which forms a motive for 
human life, and this determines the meaning of tréoracis and é\eyxos as 
applied to it in the introductory description. 


This connexion of faith with the future is emphasized by 
Philo in de Migratione Abrahami, 9, commenting on Gn 12! fy 
cot deff. It is defEw, not Sefkvyps, he points out—eis paptuplav 
miotews iy eriotevoey } Woxt Ge, odK ex Tov dmoTe\eomdTwy 
emiderkvupevy TO edxdpioTov, GAN ex mpocdoxias Tov peAdAdvTwv 
- +. vopicaca oy mapeivar Ta py Tapdvta Sia THY Tod trocxXO- 
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pévov BeBadrnta miotw [cp. He 10%], dyabdv rédeov, &OAov 
evpyta. Faith thus relies upon God’s promise and eagerly ex- 
pects what is to come; indeed it lives for and in the future. 
So our writer uses miotis, almost as Paul used éAmis (psycho- 
logically the two being often indistinguishable). Nor is this réarts 
a novelty in our religion (v.?), he adds, év tauty yap énaptupyOnoav 
(78) ot mpeoButepo. "Ev=81d (tadtns) as in 4° 616 922 rol; $Y 
fis enaptupyoy (v.*), paptupyn%évtes 81d Tis miotews (v.29), OF 
mpeaButepor (= ot marépes, 11) never bears this exact sense else- 
where in the NT, the nearest? parallel being Mt 152= Mk 73:5 
(riv mapddoow tav mpecBurépwv). Philo (de Abrahamo 46), 
indeed, noting that Abraham the man of faith is the first man 
called zpeoBirepos in scripture (Gn 241), reflects that this is 
significant ; 6 yap éAnOeia mperBurepos ovK ev pnKer xpdvwv GAN ev 
eraweT@ kal TeAciw Biw Oewpetrar. Aged worldly people can only 
be called longlived children, roy 8& dpovyicews kat codias kal ris 
mpos Oedv riatews épacbevra Eéyou Tis av évdixws elvar tpecBirepov. 
But our author weaves no such fancies round the word, though 
he probably understood the term in an honorific sense (cp. 
Philo, de Sobrietate, 4, mpesBurepov . . . Tov yépws Kal Tiujs agvov 
évonate). For épaptupiOycay in this sense of getting a good 
report, cp. B, Latyschev’s Juscript. Antiqguae Orae Septent. 1. 
2126f euaprupyOn tors imép gidias Kudvvous . . . tapaPorevod- 
pevos: Syll, 366% (i A.D.) dpxuréxrovas paptupyfévras brd ris 
ceuvorarys [Bovdyjs], and the instances quoted in Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies (265). 

Before describing the scriptural record of the mpeoButepo., 
however, the writer pauses to point out the supreme proof of 
miotis aS mpaypdtav édeyxos of BdeTouevwy. The very world 
within which they showed their faith and within which we are to 
show our faith, was the outcome of what is invisible (v.°), and 
this conviction itself is an act of faith. Micter vootpev (cp. 
Ro 120; “yoeiy is in Hellenistic Greek the current word for the 
apprehension of the divine in nature,” A. T. Goodrick on Wis 
13*) karnptioba (of creation, Ps 73!° ov KaTnpTiow nAvov Kat 
cedyvnv) Tods aidvas (17) phyate Qeod (the divine fiat here), eis 
(with consecutive infinitive) Td ph €x pavonévav 76 Bdemopevoy 
yeyovévat (perfect of permanence). The py goes with darvonévew, 
but is thrown before the preposition as, ¢.g.,in Ac 1° od pera 
moAAds TavTas *Hpepas (according to a familiar classical con- 
struction, Blass, § 433. 3).2. Faith always answers to revelation, 


1W. Brandt (/idische Reinheitslehre und thre Beschreibung in den 
Evangelien, 1910, pp. 2, 3) thinks that this expression might apply to the 
more recent teachers as well as to the ancient authorities. 

2In 2 Mac 7% ovx é& byTwy érorjocev atta 6 eds (A), the odk« goes with 
the verb. 


If 
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and creation is the first revelation of God to man. Creation by 
the fiat of God was the orthodox doctrine of Judaism, and 
anyone who read the OT would accept it as the one theory 
about the origin of the world (cp. e.g. the description of God in 
the Mechilta, 334, on Ex 14%! etc. as “‘ He who spoke and the 
world was,” peiyn mn) TONY, and Apoc. Bar. 1417: ‘“ when of old 
there was no world with its inhabitants, Thou didst devise and 
speak with a word, and forthwith the works of creation stood 
before Thee”). But the explicitness of this sentence about 
creation out of what is invisible, suggests that the writer had 
other views in mind, which he desired to repudiate. Possibly 
Greek theories like those hinted at in Wis ro!” about the world! 
being created e& dudpdov vAys, or the statement in the de 
aeternitate mundi, 2, where Philo declares é« rod py dvros ovdev 
yiverai, quoting Empedocles to this effect, though elsewhere Philo 
does agree that the world was made out of nothing, as, ¢.g., in the 
de Somnits, i. 13 (6 Oeds Ta wévta yevvyjoas od povov «is Tovpdaves 
nyayev GAG Kal & mpdtepov od« Hv éroinoev, ov Syp.ovpyos pdovov 
GANG Kal Ktiorns attos dv, cp. also Apoc. Bar. 214: “O Thou 

. that hast called from the beginning of the world that which 
did not yet exist,” and Slav. En. 24?: “I will tell thee now what 
things I created from the non-existent, and what visible things 
from the invisible”). What the ph gawdueva were, our author 
does not suggest. R. Akiba is said to have applied the words 
of Ps ror” to anyone who rashly speculated on the original 
material of the world. Our author does not speculate; it is 
very doubtful if he intends (Windisch, M‘Neill) to agree with 
Philo’s idea (in the de ofificio Mundi, 16, de confus. ling. 34) of the 
gaivduevos otros Kécmos being modelled on the dodparos Kal 
vontds or archetypal ideas, for the language of 8° is insufficient 
to bear the weight of this inference. 


To take eis TO. . . yeyovévar as final, is a forced construction. The 
phrase does not describe the motive of xarnpric@a, and if the writer had 
meant, ‘‘so that we might know the seen came from the unseen,” he would 
have written this, instead of allowing the vital words mdght know to be 
supplied. 


The roll-call of the mpeoButepor (vv.4f) opens with Abel and 
Enoch, two men who showed their riots before the deluge 
(vv.*°). One was murdered, the other, as the story went, never 
died ; and the writer uses both tales to illustrate his point about 
TLOTLS. 


1 LXX of Gn 1? 4 de yj hv déparos kal dxarackevacros, 
2 At an early period 7d Berouevoy was altered into ra Prem dueva 


(DK LY 6. 104. 218. 326. 1288. r vg syr arm), to conform with the previous 
plurals B\eTopévwv and pawonévwr. 
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4 [t was by faith (rtoret, the rhetorical anaphora repeated throughout the 
section) hat Abel offered God a richer sacrifice than Cain did, and thus (6¢ 
fis, sc. mlorews) won from God the record of being ‘‘ just,” on the score of 
what he gave ; he died, but by his faith he zs speaking to us still. ° It was 
by faith that Enoch was taken to heaven, so that he never died (‘‘he was not 
overtaken by death, for God had taken him away”). For before he was taken to 
heaven, his record was that ‘he had satisfied God”; ° and apart from faith it 
zs tmpossible (ddvbvaror, sc. €or) *‘ to satisfy him,” for the man who draws near 
to God must believe that he exists, and that he does reward those who seek him. 


The faith of Abel and of Enoch is not mlotis éAmlopévur, 
which is not introduced till v.22. In 4 Mac 16” the illustrations 
of steadfast faith are (2) Abraham sacrificing Isaac, (4) Daniel in 
the den of lions, and (c) the three men in the fiery furnace; but 
in 1844 the list of noble sufferers includes (a) Abel, (4) Isaac, 
(c) Joseph in prison, (¢) Phinehas, (e) the three men in the fiery 
furnace, and (7) Daniel. Sirach’s eulogy of famous men in 
Israel (44-50) has a wider sweep: Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the judges, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Josiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the twelve prophets, Zerubbabel, Joshua 
the son of Josedek, Nehemiah, and the highpriest Simon (ze, 
down to the second century B.c.). 

The first illustration (v.*) is much less natural than most of 
those that follow. In the story of Gn 4*°%, éridev 6 Oeds éwi”"ABeX 
Kat emt tows Sdpors avrov. But why God disregarded Cain’s sacri- 
fice and preferred Abel’s, our author does not explain. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 54) thought that an offering of milk and animals was 
more acceptable to God as being natural (rots adropdrois Kat Kara 
dvaw yeyovdcr) than Cain’s cereal offering, which was wrung out 
of the ground by a covetous man; our author simply argues 
that the wAcwy Ovoia of Abel at the very dawn of history was 
prompted by faith. He does not enter into the nature of this 
adetova (in sense of Mt 6° or Mk 1243 4 xypa atty ) TTwXy 
mreov maévtwv BéBAyxev) Quciav mapa (as in 1*) Kdiv, offered at 
the first act of worship recorded in scripture. What seems to 
be implied is that faith must inspire any worship that is to 
be acceptable to God from anyone who is to be God’s 
BSixatos (10°°). Josephus held that Abel dixacoodvys émipedeiro, 
the blood of “ABeA rod dixaiov is noted in Mt 23%, and the 
Genesis-words ériSev 6 eds are here expanded by our author 
into épaptupyOn <tvar Sixavos. Note the practical equivalence of 
dopa and Ovoia, as already in 5} etc. There is nothing in Ipods 
‘EBpatovs like Philo’s effort (Quaest. in Gen. 4*) to distinguish 
between Sapa and Odvoias as follows: 6 pev Ovwy éridioupel, 7d ev 
alua 7G Bwyd mpoxéov, Ta dé kpéa oixade Kopilwv? 6 dé dwpovpevos 
dor Zouxe Tapaxwpelv TS aw Bavovte 6 ev odv Pidavtos diavopeds 
ofos & Kdiv, 5 S¢ pirdbeos Sepyrac ofov 6 “APeA, 
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Mdelova: of the conjectural emendations, IIIONA and HAIONA (Cobet, 
Vollgraff), the latter is favoured by Justin’s reference in Déal. 29 (evddxyce 
yap kai els Ta €Ovn, Kal Tas Ovolas jOvoy map huiv 7) map’ sudv auBdver* rls 
ody ére pol mepirouAs Adyos, bd TOD Oeod waprupynGérre;), and is admitted into 
the text by Baljon and Blass (so Maynard in 22g." vii. 164f., who infers 
from paprupybévte that Justin knew IIpds ‘“Efpatous, the original text of the 
latter being air@ rod ded). In Demosth. Procem. 23, ijdvov has been cor- 
rupted into 7Aeiov. 


In what follows, (a) the original text (uaptupodvtos . . . aitd 
+00 Qeo0) is preserved in p!® Clem. (om. 7@ 6€6). (4) atrd then 
became atrod under the influence of the LXX, and ro Geo was 
inserted after rpooyjveyxe to complete the sense (N° D° K L P 
r vg syr boh arm Orig. Chrys. etc.). Finally, (¢) rod G00 became 
assimilated to the preceding r@ eo, and paptupotvros . . . abrov 
7 Oeg (N* A D* 33. 104. 326. 1311. 1836. eth) became current, 
as though Abel witnessed to God, instead of God witnessing to 
Abel. Thus after rpoojveyxe the Greek originally ran: 80 fs 
épaptupyOy etvat Sixatos, paptupodytos emt Tots Sdpots ata Tod Oeod. 
Then another application of the LXX wasadded. The phrase in 
Gn 4) (dwvy aiparos tod ddeAhod cov Bod mpds pe) had already 
suggested to Philo that Abel was in a sense still living (guod det. 
potiori insid. soleat, 14: 6” ABeX, 76 rapadogérarov, avypyrai te Kal 
Gy avijpyras pev éx THs TOD ddpovos Siavoias, C7 dé tHY ev Oo Conv 
evoainova’ maptupyae dé TO xpnobev Adyioy, év o “ Pwvh” xpopevos 
kat “ Bodv” (Gen 4)°) & wérovOev bd Kaxod ovdérov TyAavyds 
eipioxetau' ras yap 6 wynkér dv diadéyer Oar Svvards ;). Our author 
takes a similar line here: kat 80 atrfjs (z.¢. miotews) drro8avav ere 
Aadet. Even after death, Abel’s cry is represented as reaching 
God, so Philo puts it (27d. 20), C9 pev ydp, os kal rpdrepov edny, 6 
teOvdvat Sox@y, et ye Kal ixérns dv Geod Kal Povij ypdpevos ebpioKerat, 
Only, it is not the fact that the cry was one for retribution (124) 
which is stressed here, not the fact that his blood cried to God 
after he died ; but, as AaXciv is never used of speaking to God, 
what the writer means to suggest (as in 315) is that Abel’s 
faith still speaks to us (AaAc?, not the historic present, but =in the 
record). Not even in 12% does he adopt the idea of a divine 
nemesis for the sufferings of the pious in past generations. He 
does not represent the blood of martyrs like Abel as crying from 
the ground for personal vengeance ; he has nothing of the spirit 
which prompted the weird vision of the wronged souls under the 
altar crying out for retribution (Rev 6!). “Er. AaNet means, in a 
general sense, that he is an eloquent, living witness to all ages 
(so recently Seeberg). Primasius (‘qui enim alios suo exemplo 
admonet ut justi sint, quomodo non loquitur?”) and Chry- 
sostom (rotro Kat rod Civ onpuetov éort, Kal tod mapa mrévtwv 
adder Oar, Bavpaler Oar Kal paKkapilerOau" 6 yap mapawéy tots &AXots 
dixaious etvar Nadei) put this well. The witness is that rors may 
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have to face the last extreme of death (12*), and that it is not 
abandoned by God; dmo@avdy is never the last word upon a 
Sikavos. Compare Tertullian’s argument from Abel, in De Scor- 
piace, 8: “a primordio enim justitia vim patitur. Statim ut coli 
Deus coepit, invidiam religio sortita est: qui Deo placuerat, 
occiditur, et quidem a fratre; quo proclivius impietas alienum 
sanguinem sectaretur, a suo auspicata est. Denique non modo 
justorum, verum etiam et prophetarum.” 

The difficulty of \aXe? led to the tame correction \ade?rat in D K L d eth, 
etc. Aade?ras as passive (=)éyerat) is nearly as impossible as middle ; to say 
that Abel, even after death, is still spoken of, is a tepid idea. The writer of 
Hebrews meant more than an immortal memory, more even than Epictetus 
when he declared that by dying bre ge kal ws é5e. one may do even more 
good to men than he did in life, like Socrates (iv. 1. 169, kal vOv Zwxpdrous 
dmobavdvros ovOev Frrov } Kal wrelov wPédAL ds Cor avOpwros | pyhun Gy ere 
Gv érpatev 4 elev). 

The miotts "Evdx (vv.>) is conveyed in an interpretation 
of the LXX of Gn 57 kai einpéotncev “Evoy 7d Ged" Kal ovx 
noploero, Sudtu peteOynkev adrov 6 Oeds. The writer takes the two 
clauses in reverse order. Enoch peteréQy tod (with infinitive of 
result) ph i8etv Odvaroy (Lk 26) kat (“indeed,” introducing the 
quotation) o8x yépicxeto (on this Attic augmented form, which 
became rare in the xow7, see Thackeray, 200) 8idT peréOnxer 
aitév 6 Oeds, mpd yap (resuming icra pereréOy) Tis petabécews 
pepaprépytat (in the scripture record ; hence the perfect, which 
here is practically aoristic) edynpeotyKévat TO Geo (edapecrety in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of a servant giving satisfaction to his 
master). For eéptoxeo@a.=die (be overtaken or surprised by 
death),! cp. Epict. iii. 5. 5 f., od« otdas dre Kal vdcos Kat Pdvaros 
KatadaBeiv huas ddeiAovoiy ti mote Tovodvras; . . . €wol wey yap 
karadypOjvas yevorro pydevds GAXov erehovpev 7) THs TPoapéerews 
THs éuns . .. Tatra emiryndedwov Oédw cipeOjvar: iv. 10, 12, dyabds 
dv drrobavy, yevvatay mpagw emireddv. érel yap Set rdvrws drrobaveiy, 
dvéykn ti rote Towotvta eipeOjvar . . . Th odv Gédets wordy eipeOjvac 
ir6 rod Oavérov; Here cipeOjvar (with or without rod Gavdérov) 
is a synonym for karadyPOjvae or droOavelty, as in Ph 3° (cipebd 
év avTo). 

Both Clem. Rom. (9?) and Origen, like Tertullian, appear to have read 
odx etpé0n avrod Odvaros in Gn 5%; and Blass therefore reads here ovx 
niploKxet(o) avrob Odvaros, especially as it suits his scheme of rhythm. This 
is linguistically possible, as ebploxec@ar=be (cp. Fr. se zrouver), e.g. in Lk 
1718, Ph 28. Meré@nxev was turned into the pluperfect mereréOnkev by x* 
De L 5. 203. 256. 257. 326. 337. 378. 383. 491. 506. 623. 1611, etc. 


Traditions varied upon Enoch (£87. 12952), and even Alex- 
andrian Judaism did not always canonize him in this way. (a) 


1Tn Sifre Deut. 304, the angel of death sought Moses, but found him not 
(ixyp_)). 
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The author of Wis 4%, without mentioning his name, quotes 
Gn 5% as if it meant that God removed Enoch from life early 
(kal Cav peragd duaptwrav pereréOn) in order to prevent him from 
sharing the sin of his age (Hprdyy, pay kaxia dAAdEN oiverw avrod, 
} 8ddr0s dxarjoy Yrxyv atirod); he departed young, but his 
removal was a boon mercifully granted by God to his youthful 
piety. (4) Philo views him in de Adrahamo, 3 (cp. de praem. 
3-4), as a type of perdvora. Quoting Gn 5*4 he points out that 
perdeois means a change for the better, and that obx yipioxero 
is therefore appropriate, 7@ tov dpxatov kal éridnrrov dmahndipbae 
Blov kat jdavicbar Kai pnxel ebpicxerOar, Kabdrep et pyde THV 
dpxinv éyévero. The Greek version of Sir 4416 echoes the same 
tradition ("Evwx eiypéorncey Kupiw «at pereréOy, trodeypa 
peravoias Tats yeveats), viz. that perébyxey implies the effacement 
of Enoch’s blameable past, or at any rate that he was enrolled in 
better company. Our author does not share this view. His 
general deduction in v.® expands the description of miotis in v.}. 
To say that a man has satisfied God is to pronounce the highest 
possible eulogy upon him, says Philo! (de Adrahamo, 6, “7@ 0d 
ebypéotncey’” ov ti yevour dy ev TH ioe Kpetrrov ; Tis KaAoKdyabias 
evapyéotepos éXeyxos;), though he is referring to Noah, not to 
Enoch. Our author explains that to satisfy God necessarily 
implies aioris (v.°) in the sense of 10%, Muoteiocor yap Set tov 
mpocepxdpevoy TO OG (41° etc.) Str Eotrw (so LHfict. ili. 26. 15, 
Ott Kat €ott Kal KaAds Sioixed TA Aa) Kat Tots exLnToiow abTdv 
proOatoddétys (cf. v.26 1025) yiveror. As for the first element of 
belief, in the existence of God (étt éotw,), the early commentators, 
from Chrysostom (dru éorw* ov 70 ri éorw: cp. Tert. adv. Mare. 
i. 17, “primo enim quaeritur an sit, et ita qualis sit”) and Jerome 
(on Is 61’, in Anecdota Maredsolana, ili. 3. 110: “cumque idem 
apostolus Paulus scribit in alio loco, Credere oportet accedentem 
ad Deum quia est, non posuit quis et qualis sit debere cognosci, 
sed tantum quod sit. Scimus enim esse Deum, scimusque quid 
non sit; quid autem et qualis sit, scire non possumus”) onwards, 
emphasize the fact that it is God’s existence, not his nature, 
which is the primary element of faith. Philo does declare that 
the two main problems of enquiry are into God’s existence and 
into his essence (de Monarch. i. 4-6), but our author takes the 
more practical, religious line, and he does not suggest how faith in 

1 Philo fancifully allegorizes the phrase in the de mutat. nomin. 4: 
Pelperar ody elxédrws 7rd yeddes Kal Karadverat, bray Gros OC Sdwy 6 voids 
evapecrety mpoéAnra Oe@* omdvioy dé Kal 7d yévos Kat wddis evdpioKduevor, 
wAHY obK adbvarov ‘yevécOar’ Ondo? dé 7d xpyobev éml Tod’ Hvay Adbytov 7dde° 
ednpéornce Se’ Evoy TQ Oe@ kal ox edpioxero* 10d yap <dy> cKeWdmevds tes 
eUpor Tayabov Toro; .. . ovx ebploKxeTo 6 evapynorhoa stpbmos TM Bew, ws 
av djrov brapkrds wev Gv, dmoKpuTTouevos 5¢ kal Thy els TadTd ctvodOV Tar 
dmoddpdoKkwy, émerdh Kal werareOfvar Aévyerat. 
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God’s existence is to be won or kept. When objectors asked 
him why he believed in the existence of the gods, Marcus 
Aurelius used to reply: mparov pev Kal der dpatoi ciow* éreura 
Pévroe odde THY WoxHy THY EuavTod édpaka Kai Guws TYLO" OUTWS OdV 
kat Tovs Geovs, €& dv THs Suvduews adtdv ExaotoTe weipOmat, eK 
tovtwy ore te clot KaraArapBdvw Kal aidodpat (xii. 28). We have 
no such argument against atheism here; only the reminder that 
faith does imply a belief in the existence of God—a reminder 
which would appeal specially to those of the readers who had been 
born outside Judaism. Belief in the existence of God is for our 
author, however, one of the elementary principles of the Chris- 
tian religion (61); the stress here falls on the second element, 
kal... ptoOamodérns yiverat. When the Stoics spoke about 
belief in the divine existence, they generally associated it with 
belief in providence; both Seneca (Z/. xcv. 50, ‘‘ primus est 
deorum cultus deos credere . . . scire illos esse qui praesident 
mundo, quia universa vi sua temperant, qui humani generis 
tutelam gerunt interdum curiosi singulorum”) and Epictetus (e.g. 
ii, 14. 11, Aé€yovow of Pirdcodor dru pabeiv det rprov rovtro, dre 
gore Oeds Kal mpovoel tov bAwy: Lnchir. xxxi. 1, THS wept Tods Oeods 
evoeBeias toOw ote TO KUpLdtatov éxeivd eotw dpOas troAjwes epi 
abtév éxew os dvTwv Kal dvotkotvTwy Td 6a KaAGs Kal diKaiws) are 
contemporary witnesses to this connexion of ideas, which, indeed, 
is as old as Plato (Leges, 905d, dru pev yap Oeoi 7 ciciy Kal 
avOpadrrwv éripedodvra). 

Tots éx£{Todow atrdy (for which p!’ P read the simple {yrotcw) 
denotes, not philosophic enquiry, but the practical religious quest, 
as in the OT (eg. Ac 151’, Ro 311). This is not Philo’s view, 
e.g. in the Leg. Alleg. 3% «i 58 Cyrotoa ebpyoes Gedv adydov, 
modrois yap odk épavepwoev Eavtdv, GAN ared tiv orovdiyy axpu 
mavros éoxov' ééapkel pévtor mpds petovoiav ayabGv Kat Yov 76 
fyreiv povov, det yap at ért ra Kadd Sppat Kay Tod Téovs aruxGou 
Tovs xpwpévous zpoevppaivovew. But our author has a simpler 
belief; he is sure that the quest of faith is always successful. 
By God’s reward he means that the faith of man reaching out to 
God is never left to itself, but met by a real satisfaction; God 
proves its rewarder. Such faith is a conviction which illustrates 
r1}, for the being of God is an unseen reality and his full reward 
is at present to be hoped for. 

A still more apt illustration of iors as the €Acyyxos mpaypatwv 
od BXeropévev which becomes a motive in human life, now occurs 
in (v.7) the faith which Noah showed at the deluge when he 
believed, against all appearances to the contrary, that he must 
obey God’s order and build an ark, although it is true that in 
this case the unseen was revealed and realized within the lifetime 
of the Sixatos. Like Philo, our author passes from Enoch to 
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Noah, although for a different reason. Philo ranks Noah as the 
lover of God and virtue, next to Enoch the typical penitent (de 
Abrah, 3, 5, cixorws TO petavevonkore Tarret Kata. TO EES TOV Beopiry 
kat dtAdperov); here both are grouped as examples of mioris. 
Sirach (4417) also passes at once from Enoch to Noah the dikatos. 

7 It was by faith (wlore) that Noah, after being told by God (xpypariabels, 
85, sc. rapa Tov Geod) of what was still unseen (Tov pyndérw BreTopévy, 2.€. 
the deluge), reverently (evAaBnOels, cp. 5") constructed (kareckevacey, as 1 P 


3°) an ark to save his household ; thus he condemned the world and became 
heir of the righteousness that follows faith. 


The writer recalls, though he does not quote from, the story 
of Gn 613%, Mioret goes closely with edAdByels xateckedacer, 
and epi t. p. BXetopéver goes with xpynpatiobeis (as Jos. Ant. iv. 
102, éxpnuartilero rept dv edetro), not with edAaByGeis, which is not 
a synonym for ¢o8nG«is—the writer is at pains always to exclude 
fear or dread from faith (cp. vv.?% 27). Eis owrypiay is to be 
taken as = “‘to save alive” (Ac 2779 aca éAris tod odlecOax Has, 
27°4 rotro yap mpos Tis tuetépas owrypias trdpxer). Av As (Ze. by 
the faith he thus exhibited; as both of the following clauses 
depend on this, it cannot refer to the ark, which would suit only 
the first) katékpwe tov kécpoy, where xaréxpivey corresponds to 
what is probably the meaning of Wis 41° karaxpwet dé dixavos 
kapov tors Lavras doeBels, though Kapov (= Garvey) is not the 
point of Hebrews, which regards Noah’s action as shaming the 
world, throwing its dark scepticism into relief against his own 
shining faith in God (Josephus, in Axé. i. 75, puts it less 
pointedly : 6 52 Oeds rodrov pev ris Sixarocivys Hydanoe, Karedixale 
& éxelvous); Kxéopos here (as in v.*8) means sinful humanity, 
almost in the sense so common in the Johannine vocabulary, 
the kdcpos doeBGv of 2 P 25, Philo (de congressu erudtt. 17) 
notes that Noah was the first man in the OT to be specially 
called (Gn 6°) 8iko1os; but our author, who has already called 
Abel and Noah dixaros, does not use this fact; he contents 
himself with saying that rijs kata mlotw Sikaroodyns éyéveto KAyps- 
vonos, z.¢. he became entitled to, came into possession of, the 
Suxatoovvy which is the outcome or property (kara xrX., as in 
Hellenistic Greek, cp. Eph 115, a periphrasis for the possessive 
genitive) of such faith as he showed. Acxosootvy here is the 
state of one who is God’s Sfkatos (6 Sixatos pov, 1088), A vivid 
description of Noah’s faith is given in Mark Rutherford’s novel, 
The Deliverance, pp. 162, 163. 


The faith of Abraham, as might be expected, receives more 
attention than that of any other (cp. Ac 7%), It is described in 
three phases (® 910. 17-19) ; the faith of his wife Sara is attached to 
his (1-12), and a general statement about his immediate descend- 
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ants is interpolated (1%16) before the writer passes from the second 
to the third phase. As in Sirach and Philo, Abraham follows 
Noah. ‘Ten generations were there from Noah to Abraham, 
to show how great was His longsuffering ; for all the generations 
were provoking Him, till Abraham our father came and received 
the reward of them all” (Pirke Adoth 5°). 


8 It was by faith that Abraham obeyed his call to go forth to a place 
which he would receive as an inheritance ; he went forth, although he did not 
know where he was to go. * It was by fatth that he “‘ sojourned” in the 
promised land, as in a foreign country, residing in tents, as did Isaac and 
Jacob, who were co-heirs with him of the same promise ; he was waiting for 
the City with its fixed foundations, whose builder and maker ts God. 


The first phase (v.8) is the call to leave Mesopotamia and 
travel West, which is described in Gn 121*, The writer does not 
dwell, like Philo (de Abrahamo, 14), on the wrench of tearing 
oneself from one’s home. But, as Philo says that Abraham 
started dua 7@ xeAevoOjvar, our author begins with xadovpevos. 
When the call came, he obeyed it—émnjxoucer éfeOciv (epexegetic 
infinitive), a reminiscence of Gn 1214 kai elrey kipios 7o 
"ABpap, "HEeAOe . . . Kal eropevOn "ABpap xabdrep CAdAnoev aira 
kvptos. He went out from Mesopotamia, ph émotdpevos 0d 
€pxetat, his faith being tested by this uncertainty. So Philo (de 
Migr. Abrah. 9) notes the point of the future defo in Gn 12!; 
it is eis paptupiav rictews Hv eriotevoey } Wuxy Ged. 

The insertion of 6 before xadovmevos (A D 33. 256. 467. 1739. 2127 sah 
boh arm Thdt.) turns the phrase into an allusion to Abraham’s change of 
name in Gn 175, which is irrelevant to his earlier call to leave the far East. 

The second phase (vv.® 1°) is the trial of patience. He did 
not lose heart or hope, even when he did reach the country 
appointed to him, although he had to wander up and down it as 
a mere foreigner, eis (=év, Mk 1318, Ac 84) . . . &doTplar. 
He found the land he had been promised still in the hands of 
aliens, and yet he lived there, lived as an alien in his own 
country! Mapwxyoev is the opposite of katdékyoev (as in Gn 373), 
and with a fine touch of paradox the writer therefore goes on to 
describe Abraham as év cxyvats katouxnoas, contented patiently 
to lead a wandering, unsettled life. Such was all the “‘ residence” 
he ever had! What sustained him was his torts (v.!°), his eager 
outlook for the City, fs texvitns kat Syproupyds 6 Oeds. Compare 
the scholion on Lucian’s Jov. Zrag. 38: dv 31 Gedy Kal Snurovpydv 
6 eboeBns avevpyxas oyiopds Epopov Kal Texvitny Tod mavrds 
mpoevtpemicev. Texvirns is not a LXX term, and only began to 
be used of God in Alexandrian Judaism (e.g. in Wis 131). This 
is the one place in the NT where it is applied to God; after- 
wards (e.g. Did. 123; Diognetus, 7?) it became more common. 
Anpoupyds is equally unique as a NT term for God, but it occurs 
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in 2 Mac 4}, and was used in classical literature frequently for a 
subordinate deity (cp. Schermann, Zexte u. Untersuchungen, 
xxxiv. 24. 23). In Apoc. Esdrae (ed. Tisch. 32) the phrase 
occurs, 6 rdons THs ktioews Syprovpyds. Our author simply writes 
texvitns Kal Snptoupyds as a rhetorical expression for maker or 
creator (8), without differentiating the one term from the other, 
as “designer” and “constructor” (cp. Philo, gués rer. div. 27, 
6 texvirns . .. vika Tov Kdopmov ednpovpye: de mut. nom. 4, 
COnxe TA TdvTa 6 yevvnoas Kal TexviTEvoas TaTYp, GoTE TO “ eyd Eine 
eds ods” ivov éoti Ta “ eye cigs montis Kal Syprovpyds”). 

In % the writer adds a new touch (as if to suggest that 
Abraham propagated his mioris) in peta “loadk Kat *laxkéB 1—who 
shared the same outlook—rév ouvykAnpovépov (a xowy, though 
not a LXX, term for co-heir) tis émayyedtas tis adtas. Their 
individual faith is noted later (vv.”° #1). In sketching his fine 
mystical interpretation of Abraham’s hope, the author ignores 
the fact that Jacob, according to Gn 33!" (éroince ait@ éxet 
oixias), did erect a permanent settlement for himself at Sukkoth. 
His immediate interest is not in Isaac and Jacob but in 
Abraham, and in the contrast of the tent-life with the stable, 
settled existence in a city—the idea which recurs in 1277 1314, 
It is a Philonic thought in germ, for Philo (Leg. Adleg. 32") 
declares that the land promised by God to Abraham is a modus 
dyad) Kat woAAH Kai opddpa eddaiuwv, typifying the higher con- 
templation of divine truth in which alone the soul is at home, or 
that the soul lives for a while in the body as in a foreign land 
(de Somniis, 1°41), till God in pity conducts it safe to pytpdsmodts or 
immortality. The historical Abraham never dreamed of a 7éXts, 
but our author imaginatively allegorizes the promised land once 
more (cp. 43"), this time as (12”) a celestial réAus or Jerusalem, 
like Paul and the apocalyptists. According to later tradition 
in Judaism, the celestial Jerusalem was shown in a vision to 
Abraham at the scene of Gn 15%?! (Apoc. Bar. 44), or to Jacob at 
Bethel (Beresh. rabba on Gn 281"). *EgeSéxeto yap—and this 
showed the steady patience( 10°) and inward expectation (111) of 
his faith—riy tods Qenedtous (rovs, because it was such foundations 
that the tents lacked) €xoucay médkw. No doubt there was some- 
thing promised by God which Abraham expected and did get, in 
this life; the writer admits that (61°15), But, in a deeper sense, 
Abraham had yearnings for a higher, spiritual bliss, for heaven 
as his true home. The fulfilment of the promise about his 
family was not everything; indeed, his real faith was in an 
unseen future order of being (111). However, the realization of 
the one promise about Isaac (615) suggests a passing word 
upon the faith of Sara (vv.!1: 12), 


1 According to Jubilees 19! Abraham lived to see Jacob’s manhood. 
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U Tt was by faith that even (at) Sara got strength to conceive, bearing a 
son when she was past the age for it—because she considered she could rely on 
Him who gave the promise. Thus a single man, though (kai raira) he was 
physically impotent, had issue tn number “like the stars in heaven, countless 
as the sand on the seashore.” 


This is the first instance of a woman’s faith recorded, and she 
is a married woman. Paul (Ro 41%) ignores any faith on her 
part. Philo again praises Sarah, but not for her faith; it is her 
loyalty and affection for her husband which he singles out for 
commendation, particularly her magnanimity in the incident of 
Gn 16? (de Abrahamo, 42-44). Our author declares that even 
in spite of her physical condition (kat ait) Edppa), she believed 
God when he promised her a child. The allusion is to the tale 
of Gn 17-217, which the readers are assumed to know, with its 
stress on the renewal of sexual functions in a woman of her age. 
This is the point of kai airy, not “ mere woman that she was ” 
(Chrysostom, Oec., Bengel), nor “in spite of her incredulity ” 
(Bleek), nor “Sara likewise,” z.e. as well as Abraham (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, von Soden, Vaughan), owing to her close connexion 
with Abraham (Westcott, Seeberg), though the notion of “ like- 
wise” is not excluded from the author’s meaning, since the 
husband also was an old man. A gloss (oretpa, 7 oreipa, 7 
oreipa ovca) was soon inserted by D* P, nearly all the versions, 
and Origen. This is superfluous, however, and probably arose 
from dittography (ZSAPPAZTEIPA). The general idea is plain, 
though there is a difficulty in 8uvapiv édaBev (ze. from God) 
eis KataBodhy oméppatos=cis TO KataBdhAcoOa orépua, ze. for 
Abraham the male to do the work of generation upon her. This 
is how the text was understood in the versions, ¢.g. the Latin (“in 
conceptionem seminis”). Probably it was what the writer meant, 
though the expression is rather awkward, for xataPoA7 o7réppartos 
means the act of the male; «is trodoynv orépparos would have 
been the correct words. This has been overcome (a) by omit- 
ting kat adrh Zdppa as a gloss, or (4) by reading adtf Xdppa. 
(a) certainly clears up the verse, leaving Abraham as the subject 
of both verses (so Field in Wotes on Transl. of NT, p. 232, and 
Windisch) ; (4) is read by Michaelis, Storr, Rendall, Hort, and 
Riggenbach, the latter interpreting it not as “ dativus commodi,” 
but =“along with.” If the ordinary text is retained, the idea 
suggested in xal airy Sdppa is made explicit in apd katpdv 
f)\uklas. What rendered such faith hard for her was her physical 
condition. Philo (de Abrah. 22) applies this to both parents 
(48n yap dmepyAtkes yeyovores dud aKpov Yipas daréyvwcay TaLo0s 
o7mopav), and a woman in the period of life described in Gn 1812. 2 
is called by Josephus ytva.oy rHv 7AcKkiay 75n tpoBeBAnkds (Ant. 
vii. 8. 4). 
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His 7d rexvGoar (D* P 69. 436. 462. 1245. 1288. 2005 syr>*!) after haBev 
is a harmless gloss. The addition of érexev (x° K L P lat arm) after Acxlas 
was made when the force of xal (=even) before rapa xarpdy was missed. 


Nuordv Hyhoato tov érayyetAdpevoy (107%) is an assertion which 
shows that the author ignores her sceptical laughter in Gn 18!7; 
he does not hesitate (cp. v.2”) to deal freely with the ancient 
story in order to make his point, and indeed ignores the equally 
sceptical attitude of Abraham himself (Gn 171’). To be mordégs 
in this connexion is to be true to one’s word, as Cicero observes 
in the de Offciis (i. 7: “fundamentum autem justitiae fides, id 
est dictorum conventorumque constantia et veritas”). The 
promise was fulfilled in this life, so that Sara’s faith resembles 
that of Noah (v.”). The fulfilment is described in v.!, where, 
after 816 Kat dp évds (Ze. Abraham),! éyevynPnoay (p? x LY 
1739, etc.) is read by some authorities for éyev{@yoav (A D K P 
etc.), though the latter suits the dé in &’ évés rather better. 
In either case something like réxva must be understood. °*Ad@’ 
évég is resumed in kal tadta (a v.42. in 1 Co 68 for the less 
common kal rodro) vevexpwpévou (in the sense of Ro 4%). 
Gen. r. on Gn 25! applies Job 147* to Abraham, but the plain 
sense is given in Augustine’s comment (Civi¢. Dez, xvi. 28): “sicut 
aiunt, qui scripserunt interpretationes nominum Hebraeorum, 
quae his sacris literis continentur, Sara interpretatur princeps mea, 
Sarra autem uirtus. Unde scriptum est in epistula ad Hebraeos : 
Fide et ipsa Sarra uirtutem accepit ad emissionem seminis. 
Ambo enim seniores erant, sicut scriptura testatur; sed illa 
etiam sterilis et cruore menstruo iam destituta, propter quod 
jam parere non posset, etiam si sterilis non fuisset. Porro si 
femina sit prouectioris aetatis, ut ei solita mulierum adhuc 
fluant, de iuuene parere potest, de seniore non potest; quamuis 
adhuc possit ille senior, sed de adulescentula gignere, sicut 
Abraham post mortem Sarrae de Cettura potuit [Gn 251], quia 
uiuidam eius inuenit aetatem. Hoc ergo est, quod mirum 
commendat apostolus, et ad hoc dicit Abrahae iam fuisse corpus 
emortuum, quoniam non ex omni femina, cui adhuc esset 
aliquod pariendi tempus extremum, generare ipse in illa aetate 
adhuc posset.” This elucidates He 114-1 In what follows, 
the author is quoting from the divine promise in Gn 22!7, a 
passage much used in later Jewish literature,? though this is the 
only full allusion to it in the NT (cf. Ro 927). 

Before passing to the third phase of Abraham’s faith, the 
writer adds (vv.!*1!6) a general reflection on the faith of the 
patriarchs, an application of vv.% 1°. There were promises which 

1Ts 517 éuBrépare els’ ABpadp rov marépa tuov.. . ore ets Av. 

2 The comparison of a vast number to stars and sands is common in Greek 
and Latin literature ; cp. e.g. Pindar’s Olymp., 2°, and Catullus, 61202, 
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could not be fulfilled in the present life, and this aspect of faith 
is now presented. 

13 (These all died in faith without obtaining the promises ; they only 
saw them far away and hailed them, owning they were ‘‘ strangers and 
exiles” upon earth. 4 Now people who speak in this way plainly show they 
are tn search of a fatherland. If they thought of the land they have left 
behind, they would have time to go back, but they really aspire to the better 
land in heaven. That is why God is not ashamed to be called their God ; he 
has prepared a City for them.) 

Oto. wévres (those first mentioned in %!%, particularly the 
three patriarchs) died as well as lived kata amiotw, which is 
substituted here for miores either as a literary variety of ex- 
pression, or in order to suggest wioris as the sphere and standard 
of their characters. The writer argues that the patriarchs 
already possessed a miotis in eternal life beyond the grave; 
their very language proves that. Mh koptodpevor explains the 
mioris in which they died; this is the force of uw». All they had 
was a far-off vision of what had been promised them, but a 
vision which produced in them a glad belief—i8dvres kal domacd- 
pevou, the latter ptc. meaning that they hailed the prospect with 
delight, sure that it was no mirage. The verb here is less meta- 
phorical than, ¢e.g., in Musonius (ed. Hense), vi. : tiv d& Cwiv as 
Tov ayabdy péyotov doraloucba, Or Philo (dydmryoov oby dperas kat 
doraca Woxy TH ceavrod, guis rer. div. heres, 8). Two interesting 
classical parallels may be cited, from Euripides (Jon, 585-587: 

ob tabrov ldos paiveros TOY TpayydTwv 

mpocwley dvtwv eyyvOev & Spwpevur. 

ey S& THY pev Tvudopav domdLopar) 
and Vergil (Aen. 3°24 “Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant”). 
Chrysostom prettily but needlessly urges that the whole metaphor 
is nautical (rév wAcdytwy Kal wdppwbev SpwvtTwv tas TOES Tas 
mo0oupévas, as mplv 7 eioedOely cis adtras TH mpocpyjoe AaBdvres 
avras oikevodvrar). 

Kopiodpevor (p® x* P W 33, etc.) is more likely to be original than a con- 
formation to 1086 1139; the sense is unaffected if we read the more common 
haBdvres (NC DK LW 6, 104. 1739, Orig.), The reading of A arm (mpoodeéd- 
pevot) makes no sense. 

Kai épodoyjoavtes, for to reside abroad carried with it a 
certain stigma, according to ancient opinion (cp. eg. Zp. 
Aristeae, 249, kadov év idia Kat Opv Kai reXevtav. 7 8é Eevia rots 
pv renew Katappovynow epyalerat, Tots dé mAovotors dveidos, ds 
dua Kaxiav éxrertoxoow: Sir 297228 etc.). The admission, ére 
éévor kal mapeTtSnpot eiow émt yfjs, is a generalization from the 
Oriental deprecation of Jacob in Gn 479 (clzrev “IaxdB ro Bapad, 
ai jpépar Tov erwv THs Cons pov &s maporxG xrA.), and the similar 
confession of Abraham in Gn 234 to the sons of Heth, zdpocxos 
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kal maperiSnuos eyed clus pel iuav. The ért ys is a homiletic 
touch, as in Ps 119!9 (ardpouxds eis ev 7H yp). In both cases this 
époroyia tis éAridos (107) is made before outsiders, and the 
words ézi ris ys start the inference (vv.1416) that the true home 
of these confessors was in heaven. Such a mystical significance 
of éévor kat mapemiSypor, which had already been voiced in the 
psalter, is richly and romantically developed by Philo, but it never 
became prominent in primitive Christianity. Paul’s nearest 
approach to it is worded differently (Phil 37°, where 76 roAtrevpa 
corresponds to warpis here). In Eph 212-9, indeed, Christians are 
no longer €évou kai répouxor, for these terms are applied literally 
to pagans out of connexion with the chosen People of God. The 
only parallel to the thought of Hebrews is in 1 P, where Christians 
are rapemidyuot (1!) and rapotkor kal waperidyjuor (24), The term 
€évoris used here as a synonym for wdpotxor, which (cp. Eph 21 19) 
would be specially intelligible to Gentile Christians. Iapezi- 
dymos only occurs in the LXX in Gn 234, Ps 398; in the 
Egyptian papyri zapemSyuodvres (consistentes) denotes foreigners 
who settled and acquired a domicile in townships or cities like 
Alexandria (GCP. i. 40, 55; cp. A. Peyron’s Papyri graecit R. 
Taur. Muset Aegyptit, 3° rév rapemdypodvtwv Kai [Ka |rovovvrwv 
ev] [rlavrai[s] Eévwv), and for éévou=peregrini, Zp. Arist. 109 f. 
The use of such metaphorical terms became fairly common in 
the moral vocabulary of the age, quite apart from the OT, eg. 
Marcus Aurelius, il. 17 (6 88 Bids réAeuos Kai E€vov eridnuia), A 
similar symbolism recurs in the argument of Epictetus (ii. 23, 36 f.) 
against the prevalent idea that logic, style, and eloquence are the 
end of philosophy: otov et tis dmv eis tTHy matpida tHv éavTod 
kal Stodevwv mavdoketov Kaddv GpéoayTos avTO Tod mavdoKelov KaTa- 
pévot ev TO Travdokeiw. avOpwrre, ereAdfov cov THs Tpobécews* od eis 
TodTO Wdeves, GAAG Oud TOVTOV . . . TO O€ TpoKE(wevoy ekelvo" cis Tiv 
matpioa éravedfeiv. In a more specifically religious sense, it is 
expressed in the saying of Anaxagoras quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 3. 7, mpds Tov eimdvta, “ ovdév cor pedXer THS Tarpidos,” 
“edpyuer” ey, “euor yap Kat opddpa péreu THS warpidos,” Seléas 
tov oipayév). According to Philo, the confession that they were 
strangers and pilgrims meant that the soul in this world longed 
to return to its pre-existent state in the eternal order, and could 
never feel at home among things material. So, e.g., de confus. 
ling. 17, 8a rovTo of KaTd. Muvony codot mdvres eiodyovrat ‘ mapor- 
Kobvtes” al yap TovTwv Wuxai oréhNovTar pev arouxtay oddérore TY 
€€ otpavod, cidfacr dé evexa Tod dirobedpovos Kal Prropabors 
cis Ti mepiyeov piow darodynmciv . . . ewavépxovtar éxetoe radu, 
dev dpuynOnoay 7d mpdrov, marpida pev Tov oipdviov ySpov ev 
moAurevovrat, Eevyy Se Tov Tepiyetov ev & TapwKnoav voilovoat KT. 
In Cherub. 33, 34, commenting on raporxor in Ly 2573, he argues 
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that this is the real position of all wise souls towards God, since 
each of us is a stranger and sojourner in the foreign city of the 
world where God has for a time placed us till we return to Him. 

The metaphor had been applied, in a derogatory sense, by Sallust to the 
lazy and sensual men who never know what real life means, but who pass 
through it heedlessly: ‘“‘many human beings, given over to sensuality and 


sloth (‘ventri atque somno’), uneducated, and uncultured, have gone through 
life like travellers” (‘‘ vitam sicuti peregrinantes transiere,” Cazz/. 2). 


Such a confession proves (v.1*) that the men in question are 
not satisfied with the present outward order of things; éuavi- 
fovow (Esth 27 kai airy evepdvicey TG Bacidel 7a THs ériBovdAjs : 
Ac 2345, OGTJS. (iii a.D.) 42°, Syl. 226% ryv re wapovotav éudavi- 
cavtwv tov Bacidews), they thus avow or affirm, 6m matpida 
émLntotow (Valckenaer’s conjecture, éru Cyrodex, is ingenious but 
needless, cp. 1314). For mdtpis in a mystical sense, compare Philo, 
de Agric. 14, commenting on Gn 474): TO yap dvTi raca Wrxy 
gopod matpida pev ovpavdy, Sévnv dé yhv edaxe, Kal vopiler tov 
pev codias otkov idiov, rov S& odparos dOvelov, & Kal Tapemidypetv 
olerat. Here it is ‘heaven, the heart’s true home.” The 
creditable feature in this kind of life was that these men had 
deliberately chosen it.1 Had they liked, they might have taken 
another and a less exacting line (v.19). Ei peév (as in 84) épyy- 
pévevoy (referring to the continuous past) crA. The pryypovevovow 
of 8* D* was due to the influence of the preceding presents, 
just as éuvnpudvevoay (33. 104. 216 Cosm.) to the influence of 
e€¢Bnoav, which in turn was smoothed out into the usual NT 
term éf7dOov (SS DK LW 436. 919. 1288. 1739). Mvnpovevew 
here has the sense of “giving a thought to,” as in Jos. Azz. vi. 
37, ore Tpodis éuvnpdvevoey ov vrvov, and below in v.?. Time 
(as Ac 24%), as elsewhere in Hebrews, rather than opportunity 
(1 Mac 1554 jpeis 8& Karpov Exovtes avrexoucba THs KANpovopias 
nov Kal Tov Tatrépwv judy), is the idea of etxov Gy Katpdy, karpds 
taking an infinitive dvaxdppor (so Codex A in Jg 11° Kat dvexd- 
pwev mpos Tov matépa adris, for the aréorpepev of B), as in Eurip. 
Rhesus, 10 (kaipos yap axodcat). 

Philo remarks of Abraham: ls & od av perarpamduevos madwdpduncev 


oikade, Bpaxéa perv ppovricas T&v weddovoeGy Erldwy, Thy € mapotoay droplay 
omeviwy éexpuyetv (de Abrahamo, 18). 


** Sometimes he wished his aims had been 
To gather gain like other men; 
Then thanked his God he’d traced his track 
Too far for wish to drag him back.” 
; (THomas Harpy, Zhe Two Men.) 


On the contrary (v.!®), so far from that, they held on, the writer 


1Cp. Zest. Job xxxiii. (obrw Kayo Hynoduny 7a ena, dvr’ obdévos mpos 
éxelvnv Thy mod Tepl Fs NeAdAnKEY Lot 6 AyyeXos). 
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adds ; viv 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) xpetrrovos épéyovrat, 
Todt éotw émoupaviou (so God is described in 2 Mac 3% as 6 rijv 
Katouiay éroupaviov éxwv). Ad odk émaicxdverar (compare 211) 
adtods 6 Beds “beds” émuxadeioOar (epexegetic infinitive) “ atrav,” 
referring to Ex 3°, "Eyo ecime . . . Geds "ABpadp kat beds “Ioadk Kat 
Oeds “Iaxw8, which the writer} interprets (cp. Mk 127627) as an 
assurance of immortality. Their hope of a zarpis or heavenly 
home was no illusion; it was because God had such a zoXus 
(v.!0) all ready for them that he could call himself their God. 
He might have been ashamed to call himself such, had he not 
made this provision for their needs and prepared this reward for 
their faith (jroiuacey, cp. Mt 23°4). 

The third phase of the faith of Abraham (vv.!”-!) is now 
chronicled, followed by three instances of faith at the end of 
life, in Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (vv.20-22), 


1" Tt was by faith (riore), “when Abraham was put to the test, that he 
sacrificed Isaac” ; he was ready to sacrifice ‘‘his only son,” although he had 
received the promises, % and had been told (pos bv, as 5°) chat (Sr recitative) 
“ot ds through Isaac (not Ishmael) that your offspring shall be reckoned” — 
19 for he considered God was able even to raise men from the dead. Hence 
(0ev, causal) he did get him back, by what was a parable of the resurrection. 
Tt was by faith that Lsaac blessed Jacob and Esau in connection with the 
future. “It was by faith that, when Jacob was dying (amobvicKkwv), he 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph, ‘‘ bending in prayer over the head of hés 
staff.” ™ It was by faith that Joseph at hts end (redevr&v only here) thought 
about the exodus of the sons of Israel, and gave orders about his own bones. 


- The supreme test of Abraham’s zioris is found in the story 
of Gn 221-18, which Jewish tradition always reckoned as the last 
and sorest of his ten trials (Pirke Aboth 5*). It is cited in 
4 Mac 16!8-20 as a classical example of tropovyn (ddeirere rdvra 
movov tropévery dua tov Gedy, dv dv Kat 6 TaTip dv “ABpadp 
éorevoey Tov eOvordropa viov opayidcat Ioadk KTA.). In v.27 the 
perfect tense mpocevyvoxey may mean “the ideally accomplished 
sacrifice, as permanently recorded in scripture” (Moulton, so 
Diat. 2751); but it is more likely to be aoristic (cp. Simcox, 
Lang. of NT., pp. 104, 126). Metpaféuevos echoes Gn 22! (6 
Geds éeipaley tov ’ABpadu). Kat (epexegetic) tov povoyer® (a 
Lucan use of the term in the NT)? mpooédepev (conative imper- 
fect of interrupted action, like ékédouy in Lk 15°) 6 tas émayye- 
Alas dvade§dpevos, z.¢. the promises of a son, of a numerous line 
of descendants (v.1*), and of a blessing thus coming to all nations. — 

1 Origen (Joh. ii. 17): weyddn yap Swped Tots marpidpxas Td Tov Bedy dvrh 
dvbparos mpoodwar Thy éxelvwy dvouaclay Tr] >Oeds< idla abrod mpoonyopia. 

2 The LXX of Gn 22? reads Tdv dyamnrév, but perhaps the writer of II pds 
‘Efpatous read a text like that underlying Aquila (rdv povoyer7), Josephus 
(Tov povoyev}, Ant. i. 3. 1), and Symmachus (rdv pédvov). Movoyevis and 


ayamnrés, as applied to a son, tended to shade into one another. Philo reads 
ayamrnros Kal povos (guod deus tmmut. 4, etc.). 
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This is made explicit in v.!8, with its quotation from Gn 211%, 
For dvadéxyouor in the sense of “secure,” see the line from 
Sophocles’ “ Ichneutae,” in Oxyrh. Papyrt, vii. 25 (dv BotBos ipiv 
elre «| d]vedefaro). 

In v.!9 Noytodpevos (as Ro 818 etc.) explains why he had the 
courage to sacrifice Isaac, although the action seemed certain to 
wreck the fulfilment of what God had promised him. He held 
Stu kal éx vexpdv éyelpew (weakened into éyelpar by A P, etc.) 
Suvatés (Dan 3)” ds éore Suvards eFedrA€oOar Huds xrr., and Ro 4?!) 
sc. €otw & Beds. Abraham, says Philo (de Abrahamo, 22), wdvta 
joe GG Suvard oxeddv e& ert omapydvey tovti 76 ddypya rpopabotca, 
Later (32) he speaks of this sacrifice as the most outstanding 
action in Abraham’s life—édji‘you yap S€o ddvar macas doat 
Gcodirets trepBadrrea. It was “a complicated and brilliant act of 
faith” (A. B. Davidson), for God seemed to contradict God, 
and the command ran counter to the highest human affection 
(Wis 10° copia... emt téxvov orAdyxvous ioxupdv épvdagev). As 
Chrysostom put it, this was the special trial, ra yap rod Oeod 
eddxer Tols TOV Geod pdxerOat, Kal wiotis éudyeto Tice, Kal mpdc- 
Taypa erayyedig. Hence (dev, in return for this superb faith) 
éxopicato, he did recover him (kouileoOar, as in Gn 38” etc., of 
getting back what belongs to you),! in a way that prefigured the 
resurrection (xpe(rtovos dvaotdécews, v.*°). Such is the meaning 
of év wapaBodf (cp. 9°). Isaac’s restoration was to Abraham a 
sort? of resurrection (v.5* ‘‘quaedam resurrectionis fuit species, 
quod subito liberatus fuit ex media morte,” Calvin). ’Ev zapa- 
Bodn has been taken sometimes in two other ways. (a) =zapa- 
BodGs, ze. beyond all expectation, almost aapaddgws, ap’ 
éAmida(s), or in a desperate peril, as Polybius says of Hannibal 
(i. 23. 7, dveAriorws kal rapaBdrws aitos év TH oxddy diépvye). 
This is at any rate less far-fetched than—(4) “whence he had 
originally got him, figuratively-speaking,” as if the allusion was 
to vevexpwpevov (in v.!2)! Against (a) is the fact that rapaBory 
never occurs in this sense. 


Augustine’s comment is (Czvzt. Dez, xvi. 32): ‘‘non haesitauit, quod sibi 
reddi poterat immolatus, qui dari potuit non speratus. Sic intellectum est 
et in epistula ad Hebraeos, et sic expositum [He 111719] . . . cuius simili- 
tudinem, nisi illius unde dicit apostolus: Qui proprio filio non pepercit, sed 
pro nobis omnibus tradidit eum?” He makes Isaac carrying the wood a type 
of Christ carrying his cross, and the ram caught in the thicket typical of 
Christ crowned with thorns. According to the later Jewish tradition (P2rge 
R. Eliezer, 31), Isaac’s soul, which had left his body as his father’s sword 





1 Josephus (Amt. i. 13. 4) describes the father and son as map é\midas 
éavrovs Kexomucpévot, Philo (de Josepho, 35, To kouloacba Tov ddedpédv) has 
the same usage. 

2 Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. 33) speaks of Satyrus the flautist, tpdmov rid 
rh réxyny exparrtiwv mapaBory Ty mpods prrocodgiar. 

12 
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was falling, returned at the words, ‘‘Lay not thy hand on the lad”; thus 
Abraham and Isaac “‘ learned that God would raise the dead.” 

The next three instances are of miotts as imdaTacrs eAmilopéevar, 
the hope being one to be realized in the destiny of the race 
(vv.20-22), 

The solitary instance of mlots in Isaac (v.29) is that men- 
tioned in Gn 2728: 29. 8%. 40, g faith which (114) anticipated a future 
for his two sons. Ed\dyyoev, of one man blessing another, as in 
7 In kal wept pedddvtwy (sc. mpayudtwv), where péAAev refers 
to a future in this world, the xa/ simply! emphasizes rept ped- 
Advrwv edddyynoev, and the whole phrase goes with eiAdyycer, 
not with wiore. The very fact that he blessed his two sons 
proved that he believed the divine promises to them would be 
realized in the future. The next two instances of faith are taken 
from death-beds ; it is faith, not in personal immortality, but in 
the continuance of the chosen race. In v.?! the writer quotes 
from Gn 473! kat mpocextvncev “lopand emi 7d axpov THs paBdov 
airod, where the LXX by mistake has read nwan (staff) instead 
of mt (bed), and the incident is loosely transferred to the later 


situation (Gn 48%), when Jacob blessed the two sons of Joseph. 
Supporting himself on? his staff, he bowed reverently before 
God, as he blessed the lads. (In the Ep. Barnabas 13%, the 
writer interprets Jacob’s preference for the younger son as a 
proof that Christians, not Jews, were the real heirs of God’s 
blessing!) In v.27 the argument draws upon Gn 507% (Ex 
13%, Jos 24%%), where Joseph makes the Israelites swear to 
remove his remains from Egypt to the promised land, so con- 
fident was he that God’s promise to the people would one day 
be fulfilled. TeNeut&v (Gn 5076 kai érehedtnoev "Iwojnp) wept Tis 
é8ou (only here in this sense in NT) tv utdv “lopahd épvnpdveuce 
(called to mind, as v.!°) kal wept tOv écréwy (uncontracted form 
as in LXX and Mt 2377, Lk 2439; cp. Cronert, Mem. Graeca 
FHercul, 166*) attoé évetethato. Joseph’s faith also was shown in 
his conviction of the future promised by God to Israel, but it 
found a practical expression in the instructions about conveying 
his mummy out of Egypt (Sir 49!8 kai ra 607& airod éweckémyoar). 

The ninth example of miots is Moses, of whom almost as 
much is made as of Abraham. Five instances of faith are 
mentioned in connexion with his career (vv.?*-29), 


3 Tt was by fatth that Moses was ‘‘ hidden for three months” (rplunvor, 
sce. xpbvov) after birth by his parents, because ‘they saw” the child was 


‘To suggest that it means “even” is flat, for a blessing, ex hypothes?, 
referred to the future. Its omission (by 8 K L P, the eastern versions, etc.) 
is more easily explained than its insertion. 

2 


21 K 147 apooexdvnoev 6 Baotheds érl ri Koirny, érl has the same local 
sense, 
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“beautiful” (Ac 7), and had no fear of the royal decree. ™ It was by faith 
that Moses refused, ‘‘when he had grown up,” to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; ™ ill-treatment with God's people he preferred to the passing 
pleasures of sin, ® considering obloguy with the messiah to be richer wealth 
than all Egypt's treasures—for he had an eye to the Reward. ™ It was by 
faith that he left Egypt, not from any fear of the king's wrath ; like one 
who saw the King Invisible, he never flinched. * It was by faith that he 
celebrated ‘‘the passover”’ and performed the sprinkling by blood, so that ‘the 
destroying angel” (cf. 1 Co 10") mzght not touch Israel’s firstborn. ® It was 
by faith that they crossed the Red Sea (Ac 7**) like dry land—and when the 
Egyptians attempted tt, they were drowned. 

Moses (v.?*) owed the preservation of his life as an infant to 
the courageous miots of his parents (watépwy = yovels, parentes, 
like patres in Ovid’s Metam. 4°', and Plato’s Leges, vi. 772 E, 
ayabov ratépwv pivr.). The writer quotes from Ex 2? 3, adding 
that, as the result of their faith, they had no fear of the royal 
edict (Sidraypa as in Jos. And. xvi. 16.5; Wis 117 etc.). This is 
the main point of their wioris. On doretoy see Philo’s vit. Mos. 
i. 3: yevvyOels ody 6 mais edOds dw evépawev dorevorépay #) Kar’ 
iSudryv, Hs Kal Tov Tod TYpdvvov Kypvypatuv, ef doov oldv Te Fy, 
Tovs yovels dAoynoa). The Hebrew text makes the mother act 
alone, but the LXX gives the credit to both parents; and this 
tradition is followed by Philo and Josephus (Azz. ii. 9. 4), as by 
our author. 

The parents of Moses are the first anonymous people in the roll-call of 
faith’s representatives. Calvin rather severely ranks their faith on a lower 
level, because the parents of Moses were moved by the external appearance 
of their child, and because they ought to have brought him up themselves 
(*‘notandum est fidem quae hic laudatur ualde fuisse imbecillam. Nam 
quum posthabito mortis suae metu Mosen deberent educare, eum exponunt. 
Patet igitur illorum fidem breui non tantum uacillasse sed fuisse collapsam”’). 
Still, he reflects that this is after all an encouragement, since it proves that 
even weak faith is not despised by God. Chrysostom’s comment is kinder ; 
the writer, he thinks, means to afford additional encouragement to his 
readers by adducing not only heroes, but commonplace people as examples 
of faith (dojuwr, dvavipwr). 

Another (7?) gloss has been inserted here, after v.73, by D* 1827 and 
nearly all the MSS of the Latin versions, viz. rlorex uéyas yevduevos Mwvofjs 
dvethev Tov AiyUmrioy KaTavow@y Thy Tamelvwow TaY adeXpov avrov, a homi- 
letical application of Ex 2! (used in Ac 7**), 


The second item of faith (v.*4) is the first individual proof by 
Moses himself. Josephus (477. ii. 9. 7) makes Moses refuse the 
Pharaoh’s crown when a baby. The Pharaoh’s daughter placed 
the child in her father’s arms; he took it, pressed it to his 
bosom, and to please his daughter graciously put the crown upon 
its head. But the child threw it to the ground and stamped on 
it. Which seemed ominous to the king! The writer of Hebrews 
avoids such fancies, and simply summarizes Ex 2, where 
Moses péyas yevduevos (from Ex 21; ze., as Calvin points out, 
when his refusal could not be set down to childish ignorance 
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of the world, nor to youthful impetuousness) jpyycato (with 
infinitive as in Wis 1227 1616 171°) \éyec@ar vids Ouyatpss apad. 
His religious motive in declining the title and position of son to 
an Egyptian princess (Jub 47°) is now given (v.); pa&dAov 
édduevos (for the construction and idea, cp. OG/S. 669 waAAov 
THY TOV TpoTépwv érdpxwv aidviov cvvnOeav Puidccwv <UL> THV 
mpockaipov Tivos ddukiav peysnodpevos) ocuykaKouxetoOa. (a new 
compound, unknown to the LXX) 76 \a@ Tod bcod % mpdcKatpov (a 
non-LXX term! which first occurs in 4 Mac 15? ® 28, and passed 
into the early Christian vocabulary as an antithesis to aidvos) 
éxew dpaptias daddavow. The duaptia is the sin which he 
would have committed in proving disloyal to the People of God ; 
that might have been pleasant for the time being, but miotts 
looks to higher and lasting issues (10%* 111). It would have 
been “sin” for him to choose a high political career at court, 
the “sin” of apostasy ; he did what others in their own way had 
done afterwards (10%, cp. 13°). 

For amédavors see Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. P/ordleg. Ixvii. 25): Tov & 
TOcov <Blov>, eEovolay diddvra mpds dxodaclay kal motklrwy jdovGv drbdavow 
ayevvdv Kal puxpoxap&v, icdAcov voulfovor, and 4 Mac 5%, where the tyrant 
taunts the conscientious Jews, kal yap dvénrov rodro TO wh arodave THY xwpls 
dveldous Hdéwyv. Philo (wz¢. Mos. i. 6: yevduevs Te diapepdvrws doxyrhs 
ddvyodeclas Kal Tov aBpodiacrov Blov ws ovdels Erepos xXAevdoas—YWuxy yap 
érd0e povyn §v, ob cwuart) praises the asceticism of Moses in the palace 
of the Pharaoh, but gives an interpretation of his reward which is lower 
than that of our author; he declares (i. 27) that as Moses renounced the 
high position of authority which he might have enjoyed in Egypt (ére.dy yap 
Thy Alyirrov Kkaréhurev tryeuovlay, Ouvyarpidovs Tov rére BacidevovTos wr), 
because he disapproved of the local injustice, God rewarded him with 
authority over a greater nation. 


In v.%6 the reason for this renunciation of the world is 
explained. Metlova mhodtov hynodmevos (cp. v.! and Aoyiodpevos 
in v.1®) tay Atydwtou Oncaupdvy tov dveiSiopdv Tod Xpiotod (as 
involved in ovykxaxovxeicba. 76 Aad Tod God). This is one of 
the writer’s dinting phrases. There is a special obloquy in being 
connected with Christ. It is one of the things which Christians 
have to face to-day (131%), and, the writer argues, it has always 
been so; Moses himself, the leader of God’s people at the first, 
showed his iors by deliberately meeting it. The obloquy was 
part of the human experience of Jesus himself (12? 13}2), but the 
point here in tév évediopdv tod Xprotod is that, by identifying 
himself with God’s people in Egypt, Moses encountered the 
same éveiduopds as their very messiah afterwards was to endure. 
He thus faced what the writer, from his own standpoint, does 
not hesitate to call rov dvedicpov tod Xpiorod. Whether he had 
in mind anything further, eg. the idea that 6 Xpucrds here 
k ‘It recurs in an edict of Caracalla (215 A.D.), quoted by Mitteis- Wilcken, 
in 2030: 
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means the pre-incarnate Logos, as though a mystical sense 
like that of 1 Co 10* underlay the words, is uncertain and 
rather unlikely, though the idea that Christ was suffering in the 
person of the Israelites, or that they represented him, might be 
regarded as justified by the language, eg., of Ps 89°! (rod éve- 
dio pod tGv SovAwv gov... of dveidicay 76 dvtdAAaypa TOD Xpiorod 
gov). The experiences of ingratitude and insulting treatment 
which Moses suffered at the hands of Israel illustrate Chry- 
sostom’s definition of rév dveidicudv tod Xpiorod: 7d péxpe TéAovs 
Kat éoxdrns avamrvons macxew KaKOs .. . TodTO éorw dvedirpds 
tod XpioTov, Gray tis wap’ dv evepyered dvedi~yrar (citing Mt 27°). 
The basis of this estimate of life is now given: &éBNemev yap eis 
thy prc0amoSoctay, as the writer desired his readers to do (10% 
116), *AzoPdérev eis is a common phrase for keeping one’s eye 
upon, having regard to, e.g. Theophrastus, ii. 10, cal eis éxeivov 
droBdérwv: Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 1, 6 pev . . . eis povov 7d 
Avortedes 76 ék TOV dprayav aroBAérwv, rapyKkovoev. Mr. Starkie, 
in his note on Arist. Acharn. 32, suggests that daoBAérev, which 
is common in the comic poets and is also a philosophical term 
(e.g. Plato’s Phaedo, 115 C; Phaedrus, 234 D), “was used like 
*to prescind’ in English,” ze. to fix one’s gaze on a single 
object by withdrawing it from everything else. 

The third act of faith in his life (v.?”) is his withdrawal from 
Egypt to Midian (Ex 214=Ac 7%), In ph doBybels tov Oupdy 
tod Baowkéws the author ignores the statement of the OT that 
Moses did fly from Egypt, in terror of being punished by the 
king for having murdered the Egyptian (6pynv dpeiAucrov BarWéws 
drodipacKkwv, Philo, de vit. Mos. i. 9). Josephus in his own 
way also (Ant. ii. 10. 1) eliminates the motive of fear, Our 
author declares that if Moses did retreat from Egypt, it was 
from no fear of Pharaoh, but in the faith that God had a future 
and a mission for him still; he had as little fear of Pharaoh as 
his parents had had, tév yap ddparov (sc. Bacthéa) ds Spdv exapté- 
pycev (cp. Sir 2? evOvvov rHv Kapdiavy cov Kat Kaptépyoov). “The 
courage to abandon work on which one’s heart is set, and accept 
inaction cheerfully as the will of God, is of the rarest and highest 
kind, and can be created and sustained only by the clearest 
spiritual vision” (Peake). The language and thought are illus- 
trated by Epict. ii. 16. 45-46: é« ris duavoias ékBade . . . Adan, 
poBov, éeribvptav, pOdvov, émrxaipecaxiav, pirapyrpiav, padaxiay, 
dxpactav. Tadra & ovk éorw adds éxBarety, i un mpos pdvov Tov 
Geov aroBXérovta, éxelvw vy TpoorerovOdra, Tois éxeivou tpoot- 
dypact kabwowwpévov. The phrase és opév means the inward 
vision where, as Marcus Aurelius observes (x. 26), dp@pev, odyt 
rois 6pbaApors, GAN’ ovx Hrrov éevapyds. In the de Mundo, 399a, 
God is described as doparos dy ddAAw TAH Aoywoud. Philo had 
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already singled out this trait in Moses, e.g. de mutat. nomin. 2: 
Movojs & ths dedods picews Oearys Kal Oedrrys—eis yap Tov 
yvopov daclv adrov ot Oetor xpyopol eiceAOciy (Ex 2071), rHv 
ddparov Kat dowparov ovctay aivirtopevor. In vt. Mos. i. 15 he 
declares that the Pharaoh had no notion of any invisible God 
(undéva 76 Tapamay vontov Oedv eEw t&v Spatév vouilwv), and later 
on, commenting on Ex 20?! (i. 28), he adds that Moses entered 
the darkness, rouréorw eis rHv devon Kal ddpatov Kal dodpatov Tov 
dvTwy Tapaderyparikny ovalav, TA abéara pioe OvyTH KaTavoav. 

On ph oPybels tov Oupsy tod Bactkéws, it may be noted that 
the Stoics took the prudential line of arguing that one ought not 
needlessly to provoke a tyrant: “‘sapiens nunquam potentium 
iras provocabit, immo declinabit, non aliter quam in navigando 
procellam ” (Seneca, Z/. xiv. 7). Various attempts have been 
made to explain away the contradiction between this statement 
and that of Ex 2!4. (a) Some think they are not irreconcilable ; 
‘so far as his life was concerned, he feared, but in a higher 
region he had no fear” (A. B. Davidson), ze. he was certain 
God would ultimately intervene to thwart Pharaoh, and so took 
precautions to save his own life in the interest of the cause. This 
is rather artificial, however, though maintained by some good 
critics like Liinemann. (4) Or, the 6vuds may be not anger at 
the murder of the Egyptian, but the resentment of Moses’ action 
in refusing a court position and withdrawing from Egypt 
(Vaughan, Dods, Delitzsch, etc.). (¢c) A more favourite method 
is to deny that the writer is alluding to Ex 2!4-15 at all, and to 
refer the passage to the real Exodus later (so Calvin, Bleek, 
Westcott, Seeberg, and many other edd.); but this is to antici- 
pate v.78, and the Israelites were ordered out of Egypt by 
Pharaoh, not exposed to any anger of his. 

The fourth act of faith (v.28) is his obedience to the divine 
orders of Ex 121248 (cp. Wis 18°), which proved that he be- 
lieved, in spite of appearances, that God had protection and a 
future for the People. Mezoinxev is another aoristic perfect ; mpdo- 
xuous is not a LXX term, and @yyavw (@lyy) only occurs in LXX 
in Ex 198 (= Heb 12°), As @tyyavw may take a genitive (12?) 
as well as an accusative, dAofpevwv might go with mpwtdtoka (ze. 
of the Egyptians) and @lyy with adray (the Israelites). Note the 
alliteration in mioter wen. méoxa .. . mpdcxuow. The iva ph 
clause explains thy mpdoxuowy Tod aiparos. 


By one Old Latin, or at any rate a non-Vulgate, text of this passage, in Codex 
Harleianus (ed. E. S, Buchanan, Sacred Latin Texts, i., 1912), a gloss is 
inserted at this point: ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios exeuntes” (Ex 12% 36), 
which was evidently known to Sedulius Scotus (Migne, ciii. 268 C), who 
quotes it as ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios, quia crediderunt se iterum in 
Aegyptum non reversuros.” 
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The fifth act of faith (v.2°) is the crossing of the Red Sea 
(Ex 141°). Strictly speaking, this is an act of faith on the part 
of the Israelites; the 8.€Bnoav depends on, for its subject, the 
attév of v.78. But those who crossed were ot é&eAOdvres é€ 
Aiydrrov 5a Muicéws (31%), and the action is the direct sequel 
to that of v.?8, though Moses is now included in the People. 8a 
Enpas yijs is from Ex 147°; diaBaivew goes with the genitive as 
well as with the accusative. The Israelites took a risk, in 
obedience to God’s order, and so proved their riorts. But there 
are some things which are possible only to faith. ‘Hs (ze. épv0pa 
Oédacon) meipay AaBévtes ot Aiydmrior KatemdOnoav (from Ex 154 
katerdOnoav év épvOpa Oadrdocn, B), z.e. the Egyptians tried it and 
were swallowed up in the sea. Here zetpay AapBdvew is a 
classical phrase for (2) making an attempt, almost in the sense of 
testing or risking. They “ventured on” (cp. Dt 28° 7 rpudepa, 
Hs ovxt meipay édaBev 6 rods airns Baivew ext ris yis), or tried 
it (cp. Jos. Ant. 8. 6. 5, codpias Bovdropevn AaBeiv welpay, 
etc.). The other meaning is that (4) of getting experience (so 
in v.°°), which is often the sad result of (a); so, e.g., Demosth. 
in Aristocratem, 131, AaBov épyw tis éxeivov girias wetpav. The 
writer ignores the legendary embroidery of Philo (wt. Mos. iii. 
34, Os ert Enpas arparrod Kai ALGddous edpouvs—éexparpHbyn yap 7 
Ydppmos Kal 7 oropas airys oiaia cuppica HvdOn). 

Two more instances of faith are specially cited, both in con- 
nexion with the fall of Jericho (vv.%* %1), During the interval 
between the Exodus and the entrance into Canaan the writer, we 
are not surprised to find (31), notes not a single example of 
miotis, but it is remarkable that neither here nor below (v.32) is 
there any allusion to Joshua. 

30 Tt was by faith that the walls of Jericho collapsed, after being surrounded 
Sor only seven days. * It was by faith that Rahab the harlot did not perish 
along with those who were disobedient, as she had welcomed the scouts 
peaceably, 

The faith that had enabled Israel to cross the Red Sea in 
safety enabled them years later to bring the walls of a city crash- 
ing to the ground (v.%°). There was no siege of Jericho; Israel 
simply marched round it for a week, and that act of faith in 
God’s promise, against all probabilities, brought about the marvel. 
So the writer summarizes Jos 612°, Judas Maccabaeus and his 
men also appealed, in besieging a town, to rov péyay Tod Kdopov 
duvdorny, Tov arep KplOv Kal pynxavov épyavikav KaraKxpnyvicavTa 
ri “lepixd Kara. rods “Incod xpdvous (2 Mac 12)°), and one Egyptian 
fanatic.(for whom Paul was once mistaken, Acts 21°*) promised 
his adherents, in rebelling against the Romans, that the walls of 
Jerusalem would collapse at his word of command (Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 8. 6). 
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The faith of a community is now followed by the faith of an 
individual. The last name on the special list is that of a 
foreigner, an unmarried woman, and a woman of loose morals 
(v.21), in striking contrast to Sara and the mother of Moses. 
The story is told in Jos 2!*! 6, For 4 wépvy (“ Ratio haec cur R. 
solita sit peregrinos excipere,” Bengel) see below on 13% A 
tendency to whitewash her character appears in the addition of 
ériAcyouevy (& syrbk! Ephr.), which is also inserted by some 
codices in the text of Clem. Rom. 124. Her practical faith 
(Ja 2%; Clem. Rom. 1}? da rior kai pidrogeviay éoan), shown 
by her friendly (e7’ eipyyns) welcome to the spies, which sprang 
from her conviction that the God of Israel was to be feared, saved 
(cuvamddero, cp. Sir 8°) her from the fate of her fellow-citizens 
(rots darevOjoaow) who declined to submit to the claims of Israel’s 
God. They are described by the same word as are the recalci- 
trant Israelites themselves (38). Even Jewish priests were 
proud to trace their descent from Rahab; her reputation 
stood high in later tradition, owing to the life which followed 
this initial act of faith (cp. Mt 15). 


For lack of space and time the writer now passes to a mere 
summary of subsequent examples of faith (vv.°"). Roughly 
speaking, we may say that vv.%%- 94 describe what the folk of old 
did by faith, vv.25! what they did for faith. 


32 And what more shall I say? Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, of 
Barak and Samson and Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the prophets— 
3 men who by faith (dia mlorews) conquered kingdoms, administered justice, 
obtained promises, shut the mouth of lions, *4 quenched the power of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness won to strength, proved valiant 
in warfare, and routed hosts of foreigners. 


Kat ri éru (om. D*) déyw (deliberative conjunctive) does not 
necessarily imply that Ipos “EGpadovs was originally a sermon or 
address ; it was a literary as well as an oratorical phrase. Thus 
Josephus uses a similar phrase in Ant. xx. 11. 1 (kal rt det tA 
Aéye ;). Faith did not die out, at the entry into Palestine. On 
the contrary, the proofs of faith are so rich in the later story of 
the People that the writer has no time for anything except a 
glowing abstract. "EmAeiper ydp pe Sinyoupevov 6 xpdvos is one 
form of a common rhetorical phrase, though 7 jjépa is generally 
used instead of 6 xpdvos. Three instances may be cited: Dion. 
Hal. De Compositione Verb. 4 (after running over the names of a 
number of authors) kal dAAous puplovs, dv ardvrwv 7d évépara ei 
Bovrotunv A€yew, érideier we 6 THs Nuepas xpovos: Demosth. de 
Corona, 324, émdAcier pe A€yovl” 7 Hepa Ta TOV Tpoddrwv dvduara, 
and (out of several instances) Philo, de Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 5, 
emiAciper me Hepa A€yovta 7a Tav Kat’ cidos dperdv dvdpara, 
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Auyoupevov . . . mept, as, @g., in Plato’s Euth. 6 C, odd 
wept Tov Oeiwv Sinyyjooua, and Philo’s de Abrah. 44, dv ddrA(Lyw 
mporepov évia, dueEHAOov (= “gone over”). For pe yap (8 A D* 
33: 547), yap pe is rightly read by p!® D° K L P W Clem. Chrys. 
etc. (cp. Blass, § 475. 2), though ydp is omitted altogether by 
W 216*, Six names are specially mentioned, to begin with. 
Gideon’s crushing victory over the Ammonites echoes down later 
history (e.g. Is 9% 1076, Ps 83"). The singling out of Barak is 
in line with the later Jewish tradition, which declined to think of 
him as a mere ally of Deborah; he was the real hero of the 
exploit. For example, some rabbis (cp. Targ. on Jg 52%, Yalkut 
on Jg 42) gave him the high name of Michael, and praised this 
brave leader for his modesty in allowing Deborah to occupy so 
prominent a place. Later tradition also magnified Samson’s 
piety and divine characteristics (e.g. Sotah 94, 10a). Of all the 
four “judges” selected, Jephthah has the poorest reputation in 
Jewish tradition; he is censured for rashness, and his rank is 
comparatively insignificant. Augustine, however (Quwaes¢. vil. 
xlix.), points out that the ‘‘spirit” came both on Jephthah (Jg 
1129. 80) and on Gideon (8?7). Why these four names are put in 
this unchronological order (instead of Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 
and Samson), it is impossible to guess; in 1 S 12! it is Gideon, 
Barak, Jephthah, and Samson, followed by Samuel. David here 
(AaveiS te) belongs to the foregoing group, the only one of 
Israel’s kings mentioned in the list. In Jewish tradition (e.g. 
Josephus, Azz. vi. 2, 2-3) Samuel’s career was interpreted with 
quite martial fervour ; he was credited with several victories over 
the Philistines. Hence he forms a transition between the 
previous heroes and the prophets, of which he was commonly 
regarded as the great leader (cp. Ac 374). “AM\ov (+74?) is 
superfluously inserted before wpopyrav by syr>*! pesh arm eth sah 
boh 69. 1288 Theod. Dam. In ot 814 ictews (v.%%) the of covers 
vv.33 84, but 8.4 wicrews includes vv.*°-*8 as well, and is reiterated 
in v.29, The following nine terse clauses, devoid of a single kai, 
begin by noting military and civil achievements. In katnyovi- 
cavto Bacthetas, Karaywvifouo. (not a LXX term) is the verb 
applied by Josephus to David’s conquests (in Anz. Vii. 2. 2, abr 
coca KaTaywvicapevy Tladaoriwois dédwxev 6 Oeds); its later 
metaphorical use may be illustrated from Mart. Pol. 19? (dv6 
Ths tropovas Kataywvirdpevos Tov ddiKov Gpxovta). "“Hpydéoavto 
Stxavootvyy in the sense of 2 S 8! (kat éBactvevoey Aaveid éxi 
IopayA* Kal qv tov Kpipa Kat dixaroo vv yy ert TaVvTO, TOV Aaov 
airod) etc., the writer applying to this specific activity, for which 
mtoris was essential, a phrase elsewhere (cp. Ac 10°) used for a 
general moral life. Such was their faith, too, that they had pro- 
mises of God’s help realized in their experience ; this (cp. 6!) is 
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the force of ééruxov énayyeAvav. Furthermore, éppagav orépara 
Xedvtwy, as in the case of Daniel (Dn 618 23 6 Oeds pou évéppagev 
7a otdpata tov Acdvtwv, Theod.), éoBecav Suvapiv mupds, as in the 
case of Daniel’s three friends (Dn 31%8, 1 Mac 2°%, 3 Mac 68). 
In épuyov otdpata paxaipys, the unusual plural of ordpua (cp. 
Lk 21% recodvrar ordpate axaipns) may be due to the preceding 
ordpara rhetorically; it means repeated cases of escape from 
imminent peril of murder rather than double-edged swords (41%), 
escapes, ¢.g., like those of Elijah (1 K 191*) and Elisha (2 K 
614. 318), In euvapd0nocav (pl? x* A D* 1831; the v.2. éveduva- 
poeOnoav was probably due to the influence of Ro 47°) dws 
éa0evetas, the reference is quite general; Hezekiah’s recovery 
from illness is too narrow an instance.1 The last three clauses 
are best illustrated by the story of the Maccabean struggle, 
where déAAcrpiou is the term used for the persecutors (1 Mac 27 
etc.), and zapeuBorn for their hosts (1 Mac 3} etc.). In qwapep- 
Bodds éxAuvav &AXoTpiwv, mapeuBory, a word which Phrynichus 
calls devs Maxedovxdy, means a host in array (so often in 1 Mac 
and Polybius) ; «Aivw (cp. Jos. Amt. xiv. 15. 4, KAiverau TO... 
képas THS paAayyos) is never used in this sense in the LXX. 

What the heroes and heroines of wioris had to endure is now 
summarized (vv.*5-88) ; the passive rather than the active aspect 
of faith is emphasized. 


85 Some were given back to their womankind, raised from the very dead ; 
others were broken on the wheel, refusing to accept release, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection ; *° others, again, had to experience scoffs and 
scourging, aye, chains and imprisonmeni—*" they were stoned... sawn in 
two, and cut to pieces ; they had to roam about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
JSorlorn, oppressed, ill-treated *® (men of whom the world was not worthy), 
wanderers in the desert and among hills, tn caves and gullies. 


“EdaBov yuvaikes? xrA. (95) recalls such stories as r K 1717 
and 2 K 489! (xal 7 yun . . . @AaBev tov vidv abris Kal e&prOev) ; 
it was a real dvdoracts, though not the real one, for some 
other male beings became literally and finally vexpot, relying by 
faith on a kpetoowy dvdoracis. “ANQdor 8€ (like Sokrates in Athens: 
cp. Epict. iv. I. 164-165, Zwxpdarys § aicypis od owlerar. . . 
TovTov ovK éoTL THoaL aicxpds, GAN arobvncKwv ocwlerar) could 
only have saved their lives by dishonourably giving up their 


1A more apt example is the nerving of Judith for her act of religious. 
patriotism (cp. Rendel Harris, Sidelights on NT Research, 170f.), though 
there is a verbal parallel in the case of Samson (Jg 16! dréornoe: dm éuod 
ioxvs pou Kat dobevjow). 

* The odd v.72. yuvatxas (p'® x* A D* 33. 1912) may be another case (cp. 
Thackeray, 149, for LXX parallels) of -as for -es as a nominative form ; asan 
accusative, it could only have the senseless meaning of ‘‘ marrying” 


(AauBdverv yuvatkas). Strong, early groups of textual authorities now and 
then preserve errors. 
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convictions, and therefore chose to suffer. This is a plain refer- 
ence to the Maccabean martyrs. “ErupmavicOnoav (Blass prefers 
the more classical form in D* dzerupravicOycav), a punishment 
probably corresponding to the mediaeval penalty of being broken 
on the wheel. ‘“ This dreadful punishment consists,” says Scott 
in a note to the thirtieth chapter of Zhe Betrothed, “in the 
executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder-bones, 
arms, thigh-bones and legs of the criminal, taking his alternate 
sides. The punishment is concluded by a blow across the 
breast, called the coup de grace, because it removes the sufferer 
from his agony.” The victim was first stretched on a frame or 
block, the r¥uaavov! (so schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 476, tipmava 
gira ef ots erupmdvilov' éxpdvro yap tavty TH Tyswpia), and 
beaten to death, for which the verb was dmorupravilecbar (e.g. 
Josephus, ¢c. Apzonem, i. 148, quoting Berossus, AaBopocodpyxodos 

. b70 tev didwy arerupravicOy: Arist. Rhee. il. 5.14, domep ot 
dmorupraviCopevor, etc.). So Eleazar was put to death, because 
he refused to save his life by eating swine’s flesh (2 Mac 619 
6 8& rov per edkAelas Odvatov padrdov 7 Tov pera pacovs Biov 
dvadeEdpevos avOaperws eri 7d TUuravov mpoonyev). It is this 
punishment of the Maccabean martyrs which the writer has in 
mind, as Theodoret already saw. The sufferers were “ distracti 
quemadmodum corium in tympano distenditur” (Calvin) ; but 
the essence of the punishment was beating to death, as both 
Hesychius (wAjocerat, éxdéperar, ioxupos tUmrerar) and Suidas 
(fvAw tAYooeTaL, Exdéperar, Kal Kpewatar) recognize in their defini- 
tion of tuumavi~erar. The hope of the resurrection, which 
sustained such martyrs od mpoodeédpevor (cp. 10°4) thy drodUTpwow, 
is illustrated by the tales of Maccabean martyrs, e.g. of Eleazar 
the scribe (2 Mac 62), urged to eat some pork iva rotro mpagas 
dohvO7 Tov Oavdrov, and declining in a fine stubbornness ; but 
specially of the heroic mother and her seven sons (ibid. 734), 
who perished confessing aiperdy petradAAdcoovtas dd dvOpdrov 
ras brd Tod Oeod mpoadoxay éAridas wdkw dvactycecbat br adrod 

. of pay yap viv Hyuérepor adeApol Bpaxrty émevéyKayres mévov 
devdov Lwhs td SiadnKnv Oeod mertoxaow. 

In v.26 grepou 8é (after of wey . . . aAdAou S€ in Matt 1614) 
meipay €daPoy (see on v.29) éwaratypav (cp. Sir 27° éumavypos kat 
dveiducpds) Kat pactiywy—a hendiadys; the writer has in mind 
shameful tortures like those inflicted on the seven Maccabean 
brothers, as described in 2 Mac 71 (udorigw kal vevpais aixiLo- 


1 Another word for the frame was tpoxés, as in 4 Mac 9”, where the 
eldest of the seven famous Jewish brothers is beaten to death. Hence 
the verb used by Philo (2 Flaccum, 10) to describe the punishment inflicted 
on the Alexandrian Jews (Iovdatoe macrvyovmevor, Kpeudmevor, Tpoxifdpevor, 
KaTaLKLeomevol). 
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pévous .. . 7 Hyov emt Tov éurarypov), although in this case the 
beating is not at once fatal, as the next words prove (éru de 
Secpav cat pvdaxjjs). The passage would be more clear and 
consecutive, however, if repo. 8€ preceded meprA\Oov (in v.%"), 
introducing the case of those who had not to suffer the martyrs’ 
death. This would leave épmatypav xrA. as a reiteration or 
expansion of éruzravicbyoav. Before Seopdv kai pudakijs, ere S€ 
probably (cp. Lk 14%) heightens the tone—not merely passing 
blows, but long durance vile: though the sense might be simply, 
“and further.” In v.37 é\vOdo@Onoay (as in the case of Zechariah, 
2 Ch 2420-22, Mt 233°) was the traditional punishment which 
ended Jeremiah’s life in Egypt (Tertull. Scorg. 8) ; possibly the 
writer also had in mind the fate of Stephen (Acts 7%). 
"EnploOnoav (Am 13 ézpilov mpioow odypois xrA.) alludes to the 
tradition of Isaiah having being sawn in two with a wooden saw 
during the reign of Manasseh, a tradition echoed in the contem- 
porary Ascensio Isaiae 5114 (Justin’s Dial. cxx.; Tertull. de 
Patientia, xiv. etc.); cp. R. H. Charles, Zhe Ascension of Isatah 
(1900), pp. xlv—xlix. 


After é\.@dcOnoav there is a primitive corruption in the text. Four 
readings are to be noted. 

éreipdcOnoay, émplodnoay: & L P 33. 326 syrb*l, 

érploOncay, émeipdcbnoav: p® A DY 6. 104. 1611. 1739 lat boh arm. 

érecpacOnoav : fuld, Clem. Thdt. 

érptoOnoav : 2. 327 syr’® Eus. etc. 

Origen apparently did not read éreipdcOnoay, if we were to judge from 
Hom. Jerem. xv. 2 (éddov éhiOoBddnoav, Gdov erpicay, Gov améxTewway 
peratv Tod vaod Kal rod Pvovacryplov), but shortly before (xiv. 12) he quotes 
the passage verbally as follows: é\iOdc@noav, érpic@ncav, érerpdcOnoar, év 
povy paxalpas dréfavov, though éreipdcoOnoav is omitted here by H. In 
c. Cels. vil. 7 it is doubtful whether ézeipdOyoav or éreipdcOnoay was the 
original reading. Eusebius omits the word in Prep. Evang. xii. 10 (583), 
reading éA\OacOnoay, érplaOnoay, év pévw xrd., and sah reads ‘‘they were 
sawn, they were stoned, they died under the sword.” It is evident that 
érecpdaOnoav (written insome MSS as émip.) as ‘‘ were tempted” is impossible 
here ; the word either was due to dittography with érpic@ncay or represents a 
corruption of some term for torture. Various suggestions have been made, 
e.g. émnpwOnoay (mutilated) by Tanaquil Faber, éaxpd@noav (sold for slaves) 
by D. Heinsius, éore:pdoOnoay (strangled) by J. Alberti, or émépO@yoav 
(impaled) by Knatchbull. But some word like érupé(do)Onoav (Beza, F. 
Junius, etc.) or érpicOnoay (Gataker)! is more likely, since one of the seven 
Maccabean brothers was fried to death (2 Mac 7%), and burning was « 
punishment otherwise for the Maccabeans (2 Mac 6"). It is at any rate 
probable that the writer put three aorists ending in -o@ycav together. 


Death év $évw paxaipys (a LXX phrase) was not an un- 
common fate for unpopular prophets (1 K 191, Jer 262); but 
the writer now passes, in wepuf\Oov «7A. (27> 88), to the sufferings 


* Or éverphoOnoav, which is used by Philo in describing the woes of the 
Alexandrian Jews (2% Flaccum, 20, f&vres ol uev éverrphoOyoar). 
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of the living, harried and hunted over the country. Not all the 
loyal were killed, yet the survivors had a miserable life of it, like 
Mattathias and his sons (1 Mac 2% égvyov . . . eis 7d dpy), or 
Judas Maccabaeus and his men, who had to take to the hills 
(2 Mac 5? év rots dpecw Onpiwv tpdmov defn ory rots per’ adrod, 
Kal THY XopTHdn Tpopyy orrovpevor SieréAovv), Or Others during the 
persecution (2 Mac 61! érepou 5& mAnoiov cvvdpapovtes eis Ta 
o7myAdaa). When the storm blew over, the Maccabeans recol- 
lected as tiv TOV oKnVOv éopriv ev Tots Opecw Kal év Tois oryAaiots 
Onpiwv tpdmov Hoav veudpevor (2 Mac 10%). They roamed, the 
writer adds, dressed év pndwrais (the rough garb of prophets, like 
Elijah, 1 K 1919), év aiyelous S€puacw (still rougher pelts). 
According to the Ascensio Lsaiae (27) the pious Jews who 
adhered to Isaiah when he withdrew from Manasseh’s idolatry 
in Jerusalem and sought the hills, were “all clothed in garments 
of hair, and were all prophets.” Clement (171) extends the refer- 
ence too widely: oirwes év dépyuacw aiyelos Kal pndAwtats mrept- 
matnoav KnpvocovTes THY EAevtwW TOD Xpictod’ A€youey Se *"HAciav 
kat “Educate, ere 5é Kat “TeLexinA, Tods mpodyras: mpds Todrois Kal 
TOUS MLEMLAPTUPN[LEVOVS. 

A vivid modern description of people clad in goatskins occurs in Balzac’s 
Les Chouans (ch. i.): ‘‘ Ayant pour tout vétement une grande peau de chévre 
qui les couvrait depuis le col jusqu’aux genoux. . . . Les méches plates de 
leurs longs cheveux s’unissaient si habituellement aux poils de la peau de 
chévre et cachaient si complétement leurs visages baissés vers la terre, qu’on 
pouvait facilement prendre cette peau pour la leur, et confondre, a la premiére 
vue, les malheureux avec ces animaux dont les dépouilles leur servaient de 
vétement. Mais a travers les cheveux l’on voyait bientdt briller les yeux 


comme des gouttes de rosée dans une épaisse verdure ; et leurs regards, tout 
en annoncant intelligence humaine, causaient certainement plus de terreur 


que de plaisir.” 


Their general plight is described in three participles, borepod- 
pevor, OAcBdpevor (2 Co 48), Kaxouxodpevor (cp. 13%, and Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 26, dore mplv drdicacba Ta TévON KakovxXovpéevous 
redevtioca tov Biov). Kaxodxew only occurs twice in the LXX 
(1 K 226 1139 A), but is common in the papyri (e.g. Zedz. Pap. 
10422, B.c. 92). This ilt-treatment at the hands of men, as if 
they were not considered fit to live (cp. Ac 22%), elicits a 
splendid aside—éyv otk fv agios 6 Kéopos. Compare Mechilta, 
sa (on Ex 12°): “Israel possessed four commandments, of 
which the whole world was not worthy,” and the story of the 
bath gol in Sanhedr. 11. 1, which said, “One is here present 
who is worthy to have the Shekinah dwelling in him, but the 
world is not worthy of such.” Kéopos as in v.7; Philo’s list 
of the various meanings of xdéopos (in de aetern. mundi, 2) does 
not include this semi-religious sense. Of the righteous, Wis 3° 
remarks: 6 eds ére(pacey adrovs Kal etpev adtous afiovs éavrod. 
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‘“‘There is a class of whom the world is always worthy and more than 
worthy: it is worthy of those who watch for, reproduce, exaggerate its foibles, 
who make themselves the very embodiment of its ruling passions, who shriek 
its catchwords, encourage its illusions, and flatter its fanaticisms. But it isa 
poor véle to play, and it never has been played by the men whose names 
stand for epochs in the march of history” (H. L. Stewart, Questéons of the 
Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 1912, p. 133). 


In °8 it was the not infrequent (cf. Mk 145) confusion of 
EN and €TTI in ancient texts which probably accounted for év 
being replaced by éwi (é¢’) in p!® 8 A P 33. 88, etc.; emi does 
not suit omndatous. . . dmats, and the writer would have avoided 
the hiatus in ét épypias. Still, whavduevor suits only épyptars cat 
dpeow, and éi may have been the original word, used loosely 
hike wAavepevor with ornAaios xrh. In Ps.-Sol 17! the pious 
érAavavro év épymors, TwOnvar Wuyxas adtov ard Kaxod. For dzais, 
cp. Ob 8 évy rats érats tov metpdv. Saydaiov, like the Latin 
spelunca or specus, eventually became equivalent to a “‘ temple,” 
perhaps on account of the prominence of caves or grottoes in the 
worship of some cults. 

Now for an estimate of this rforis and its heroic representa- 
tives (vv.°9 40)! The epilogue seems to justify God by arguing 
that the apparent denial of any adequate reward to them is part 
of a larger divine purpose, which could only satisfy them after 
death. 

3° They all won their record (waprupnbévres=euaprupiOnoay in v.2) jor 
faith, but the Promise they did not obtain, God had something better in 
store for us (huey emphatic); he would not have them perfected apart 


from us. 

Some of these heroes and heroines of faith had had God’s 
special promises fulfilled even in this life (e.g. vv.1- 33), but she 
Promise, in the sense of the messianic bliss with its eternal life 
(10% 87, cf. 617), they could not win. Why? Not owing to 
any defect in their faith, nor to any fault in God, but on account 
of his far-reaching purpose in history ; obtou mdvres (again as in 
v.13, but this time summing up the whole list, vv.488) odk 
éxopioavro (in the sense of v.}8 ji) kopsodevor; not a voluntary 
renunciation, as Wetstein proposes to interpret it—‘non 
acceperunt felicitatem promissam huius vitae, imo deliberato 
consilio huic beneficio renunciaverunt et maluerunt affligi 
morique propter deum”) thy émayyeXiay (in v.13 the Promise was 
loosely called ai émayyedio, and the plural ras érayyeXlas is - 
therefore read here by A W 436. 1611). The reason for this is 
now given (v.4°) in a genitive absolute clause, tod Qcod mepl fav 
kpeitréy TL mpoBAepapevou (the middle for the active). TpoBdérewv 
only occurs once in the LXX (Ps 3713 6 8 kipios . . . mpoBrére 
dru n&e 4) Hepa. abrod), and only here in the NT, where the re- 
ligious idea makes it practically a Greek equivalent for providere. 
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Kpeirrév tu is explained by iva ph xwpis fpav tehevwOdouv, which 
does not mean that “our experience was necessary to complete 
their reward,” but that God in his good providence reserved the 
messianic teAciwous of Jesus Christ until we could share it. This 
teAeiwors is now theirs (g!5 1275), as it is ours—if only we will show 
a like strenuous faith during the brief interval before the end. 
This is the thought of 12!*, catching up that of 10%, God 
deferred the coming of Christ, in order to let us share it (cp. 1 P 
110.20), his plan being to make room for us as well. The 
teXetwots has been realized in Jesus ; till he reappears (98 1012: 37) 
to complete the purpose of God for us, we must hold on in faith, 
heartened by the example of these earlier saints. Their faith 
was only granted a far-off vision of the hoped-for end. We have 
seen that end realized in Jesus; therefore, with so many more 
resources and with so short a time of strain, we ought to be 
nerved for our endurance by the sense of our noble predecessors. 
It is not that we experience xpetrréy 1 by our immediate experi- 
ence of Christ (1o!*), who fulfils to us what these former folk 
could not receive before his coming. This is true, but it is not 
exactly the point here. The xpetrroy re is our inclusion in this 
People of God for whom the reAciwous of Christ was destined, 
the privilege of the xpeirrwy Sia6yxn. The writer does not go 
the length of saying that Christ suffered in the persons of these 
saints and heroes (as, ¢.g., Paulinus of Nola, Zfzs¢. xxxviii. 3: 
“ab initio saeculorum Christus in omnibus suis patitur . .. in 
Abel occisus a fratre, in Noe irrisus a filio, in Abraham peregrin- 
atus, in Isaac oblatus, in Jacob famulatus, in Joseph venditus, 
in Moyse expositus et fugatus, in prophetis lapidatus et sectus, 
in apostolis terra marique iactatus, et multis ac uariis beatorum 
martyrum crucibus frequenter occisus”), and this consideration 
tells against the theory of a “mystical” sense in v.%, The con- 
clusion of the whole matter rather is (vv.9 4°) that the reward of 
their faith had to be deferred till Christ arrived in our day. The 
teAewous is entirely wrought out through Christ, and wrought 
out for all. It covers all God’s People (cp. 1275), for now the 
Promise has been fulfilled to these earlier saints. But the writer 
significantly ignores any idea of their co-operation in our faith; 
we neither pray to them, nor they for us. Josephus interpreted 
the sacrifice of Isaac, as if Abraham reconciled himself to it by 
reflecting that his son would be a heavenly support to him (Azz. 
i. 13. 3, exeivov, 2.€. ToD Oeod, tiv Yuxyv THY onV mpoadexomévov 
Kal map ait Kabéovros’ ere Te pou eis KNdeudva Kal ynpoKdpov 

. Tov Oedv dvti cavTod Tmaperynpevos). Such ideas lie outside 
the range of our epistle, and there is significance in the fact that 
the writer never touches them. 
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In Clement of Alexandria’s comment (S¢rom. iv. 16) on this passage, he 
quotes 10°89 (reading Secuots wou: éavrovs: xpoviet: Sixasds mou), then 
hurries on to 119612? (reading é\ddcOnoar, érepdcOnaay, ev povy pm. amé- 
Oavov: év épnulas: Thy émaryyeNlav Tod Geod), and adds: daodelwerat voetv TO 
Kara mapacwubmnow elpnucvov pdvor. émipéper yodv' mepl judy xpetrrdy Te 
mpoeSouevou Tod Oeod (dyabds yap Fv), wa un xwpls hudy TedewOGor. The 
collocation of rhy émayyeNlav with Tod Oeoo is a mistake. 


From the fpav .. . tpav of the epilogue the writer now 
passes into a moving appeal to his readers (12!*). 


1 Therefore (Tovyapotv, as in 1 Th 48), weth all thes host of witnesses 
encircling us, we (kal wets, emphatic) must strip off stn with tts clinging 
folds, to run our appointed course steadily (6¢ btropuovas), * our eyes fixed upon 
Jesus as the pioneer and the perfection of fatth—upon Jesus who, in order to 
veach his own appointed joy, steadily endured (bméuevev) the cross, thinking 
nothing of its shame, and ts now “‘ seated at the right hand” of the throne of 
God. 


The writer now returns to the duty of tzouovy as the im- 
mediate exercise of aiaris (10°), the supreme inspiration being 
the example of Jesus (12!) as the great Believer, who shows us 
what true wiorts means, from beginning to end, in its heroic 
course (rév mpoxeivevoy Huiy ayava). 


The general phraseology and idea of life as a strenuous dyw#yv, in the 
oe sense (see on 514), may be seen in many passages, ¢.g. Eurip. Ovest. 
46 f. : 
mpos & ’Apyetov otxerar Newy, 
Wuxts ayGva Tov mpoxeluevov mépt 
dwowr, ev @ hv I Oaveiv buds xpedr, 

Herod. viii. 102 (zrodNovs moANdKts dyGvas Spauéovrar of “EAAnves) and ix. 60 
(dyvos peylorou mpoxeuévou éhevdépny elvar 7) Sedovkwyuévnv Thy “EXNdOa), and 
especially in 4 Mac 14° mdyres (the seven martyrs), womep ém’ abavaclas dddv 
Tpéxovres, emt Tov dia TaV Bacdvwv Odvarov éorevdoy, and Philo’s de migrat. 
Abrah. 24, kal yap “ABpadm micrevoas “ éyyifew Oem” (Gn 1878, cp. He 115) 
Aéyerat. éav mévror mopevouevos unre Kaun (cp. He 12°) pare pabuujon, ws 
map éxdrepa éxtpamduevos (cp. He 1218) mavacbar rhs wéons Kal evOurevoids 
Siapaprow 000, miuinodmevos dé Tols dyabovs Spomets TO oTddioy amraictws 
dvion Tod Blov, crepdvwv kal GOAwy éraklwy revéerar mpds TO TéXos EAOwY. 
The figure is elaborately worked out in 4 Mac 17114 (d\nOGs yap Fv ayaov 
Oeios 6 OV adra&v yeyevnucvos. HOoOéTEL yap Tore dpeTh Sv Jrouovis Soxiud- 
fovea’ 7d vikos év dpOapola év fwH wodvxpoviw. *Heatap dé mponywritero' 4 dé 
paqrnp TGv érra waldwv évjOreu* ot dé ddeApol Hywvlfovro’ 6 TUpavvos avTnywvlfero* 
6 dé Kdopos Kal 6 Tay dvOpmmwv Blos éOewper), where the Maccabean martyrs are 
athletes of the true Law; but the imagery is more rhetorical and detailed 
than in IIpés ‘E8patous, where the author, with a passing touch of metaphor, 

suggests more simply and suggestively the same idea. 





"Exovtes . . . Gmobéyevor . . . ddopdvtes, three participles 
with the verb after the second, as in Jude 79 #1; but here the first, 
not the second, denotes the motive. Tooodtoy! (thrown forward, 
for emphasis) €xovtes tepukeipevov tutv védos paptépwr. Mapripes 
here, in the light of 117 4% °°, denotes those who have borne 

1TydKovrov, x* W, 
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personal testimony to the faith. Heaven is now crowded with 
these (128), and the record of their evidence and its reward enters 
into our experience. Such mvevpara dixatwv rereAccopéevov speak 
to us (1 1*) still; we are, or ought to be, conscious of their record, 
which is an encouragement to us (kal teis) em” éoxdrov trav 
hpepav tovtwy (17). It is what we see in them, not what they 
see in us, that is the writer’s main point; zepixeiuevoy suggests 
that the idea of them as witnesses of our struggle (see the quot. 
from 4 Mac, above) is not to be excluded, but this is merely 
suggested, not developed. Mdprvs is already, as in Rev 218 
etc., beginning to shade off into the red sense of “ martyr” (cp. 
Kattenbusch i in Zeztsch. fiir neutest. Wissenschaft, 1903, pp. 111 f. ; 
G. Kruger, zd7d., 1916, pp. 264f.; Reitzenstein in Hermes, 1917, 
pp. 442f., and H. Delehaye in Axalecta Bollandiana, 1921, pp. 
20 f.), though the writer uses the word with a special application 
here, not as usually of the Christian apostles nor of the prophets, 
but of the heroes and heroines of the People in pre-Christian 
ages. He does not even call Jesus Christ pdprvs (as does the 
author of the Johannine apocalypse). 

The meaning of ‘‘ witnesses of our ordeal” (z.2. spectators) is supported by 
passages like Epict. iv. 4. 31, o¥dels dyav! dixa OoptBou yiverac* moddovs Se? 
Tpoyuuvacras elvat, modNovs [Tovs] emixpavydvovras, modXovs ériordras, ToANovs 
Geards, and particularly Longinus, de swb/ém. xiv. 2, who, in arguing that many 
people catch their inspiration from others, notes : Te yap bvTe péya 7d 
aywvicua, Toodroy vroribecOa T&Y idiwy oye dikaornprov kal Oéarpov, Kal 
év TnALKOUTOLS Hpwor KpiTats Te Kal wdprvow vréxew TOV ypadouévwr evOUvas 
mematx0a. In Educational Aims and Methods (p. 28), Sir Joshua Fitch 
writes : ‘‘ There is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the writer unfolds to his countrymen what is in fact a National Portrait 
Gallery, as he enumerates, one by one, the heroes and saints of the Jewish 
history, and adds to his catalogue these inspiring words . . . [He 11°*4], 
And, finally, he draws this conclusion from his long retrospect . . . [He 12]. 
How much of the philosophy of history is condensed into that single sentence ! 
It is suggestive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate all our 
historical teaching. To what end do we live in a country whose annals are 
enriched by the story of great talents, high endeavours and noble sacrifices, if 
we do not become more conscious of the possibilities of our own life, and 
more anxious to live worthily of the inheritance which has come down to 
us?” 


Négos (never in this sense in LXX) has its usual Greek mean- 
ing of “host” (Latin nimbus or nubes), as, ég., in Herod. viii. 
109, véhos TocotTo avOpwrwv. In dykov drobépevor mdvta Kal Thy 
edmeplotatoy dpaptiav, dyxov is thrown first for the sake of 
emphasis: ‘‘any encumbrance that handicaps us.” The conjec- 


1 The broader conception of the moral life as an athletic contest recurs in 
Epict. iii. 25. 1-3, oxéWat, Gv mpoeGou dpxduevos, Tlywy mev exparqoas, tive & 
ov... 08 yap da oKv nT Cov TOV dryova TOV MeyLoTov dywreouevors, ada Kal 
mrnyas Anrréov* od yap brép wads kal mayKpatlov 6 dyav mpdxerrat . . . GAN 
brép atris etruxlas Kal evdarpovias. 


13 
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ture dxvov (P. Junius) is relevant, but superfluous; sloth is a 
hindrance, but the general sense of éyxos in this connexion is 
quite suitable. Compare Apul. Afologia, 19 (“etenim in 
omnibus ad vitae munia utendis quicquid aptam moderationem 
supergreditur, oneri potius quam usui exuberat”), and the evening 
prayer of the Therapeutae (Philo, wit. Contemp/. 3) to have their 
souls lightened from tod tév aicOjoewy Kal aicOnrav dyxov. 
"Oykos had acquired in Greek literature the sense of pride, both 
bad and good, and it has been taken here (so sah= “having 
forsaken all pride”) as an equivalent for pride in the sense of 
conceit (fastus), as, ¢g., by Bengel and Seeberg. But what the 
readers seem to have been in danger of was not arrogance so 
much as a tendency to grow disheartened. The metaphor is not 
“reducing our weight,” though dyxos had sometimes this associa- 
tion with fleshiness ; it refers to the weight of superfluous things, 
like clothes, which would hinder and handicap the runner. Let 
us strip for the race, says the writer. Put unmetaphorically, 
the thought is that no high end like miotis is possible apart 
from a steady, unflinching resolve to do without certain things. 
What these encumbrances are the writer does not say (cp. 
1115. 25. 26); he implies that if people will set themselves to the 
course of faith in this difficult world, they will soon discover 
what hampers them. In kat rhv edtepiotatov dwaptiav, the article 
does not imply any specific sin like that of apostasy (v.”) ; it is 
dpapria in general, any sin that might lead to apostasy (e.g. v.19). 
The sense of edrepioraros can only be inferred from the context 
and from the analogy of similar compounds, for it appears to have 
been a verbal adjective coined by the writer; at any rate no in- 
stance of its use in earlier writers or.in the papyri has been as 
yet discovered. As the phrase goes with dmoépevor, the intro- 
ductory xaé linking thy . . . dpaptiavy with dyxov, edwepiotatos 
probably denotes something like “circumstans nos” (vg), from 
mepiictavat (=cingere). The ed is in any case intensive. The- 
ophylact suggested “endangering” (80 jv eixdAws tis eis mepi- 
ordoes éurinres’ oddey yap ovTw KivdvvOdes ds duaptia), as though 
it were formed from zepicracis (distress or misery). Taken 
passively, it might mean (a) “popular,” or (4) “easily avoided,” 
or (c) “easily contracted.” (a) mepicraros may mean what 
people gather round (zrepirraréw) to admire, as, ¢.g., in Isokrates, 
de Permut. 135 E, Oavparorouias tats... td tv dvoyrov 
mepiotdtos ‘yevouévais, and evmepiotarov would then = “right 
popular.” This is at any rate more relevant and pointed than 
(4), from epiictapor, which Chrysostom once suggested (riv 
edkddws Tepuctapevny Huas 7} Tv edKddAws Tepictacw Svvapéevny 
mabey: parXov € rovTo, pddiov yap «dv OéA\wpev Tepryevec bas THs 
duaptias), though wepioraros does mean “admired,” and dzepé- 
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oraros is sometimes, by way of contrast, “unsupported.” On the 
other hand, dwepicraros may mean “unencumbered,” as in the 
contrast drawn by Maximus of Tyre (Diéss. xx.) between the 
simple life (éAotv Biov Kat drepiotaroy Kal édevbepias é7Borov) 
and a life 76 obx GrAG GAN dvayKaiw Kal repictdcewv yepovTt. 
The former life he declares was that of the golden age, before 
men worried themselves with the encumbrances of civilization. 
In the light of this, edwepiotaros might mean “which sorely 
hinders ” (z.e. active), a sense not very different from (vg) “cir- 
cumstans nos,” or “which at all times is prepared for us” (syr). 
(c) is suggested by Theodoret, who rightly takes 7 dwapria as 
generic, and defines eiepicraroy as eixddws ovvictapéevyy Te Kal 
ywopevnv. Kal yap dpOarpos deAcdlerar, axon KatabedAyera, aby 
yapyapilerat, kal ydooa paota Siodicbaiver, kal 6 Aoywopos rept 
TO xelpov 6€vpporos. But “easily caught” is hardly tense enough 
for the context. Wetstein, harking back to zepicraros and zrepi- 
otacis, connects the adjective with the idea of the heroic on- 
lookers. ‘‘Peccatum uestrum seu defectio a doctrina Christi 
non in occulto potest committi et latere ; non magis quam lapsus 
cursoris, sed conspicietur ab omnibus. Cogitate iterum, specta- 
tores adesse omnes illos heroas, quorum constantiam laudaui, 
quo animo uidebunt lapsum uestrum? qua fronte ante oculos 
ipsorum audebitis tale facinus committere?” But “open” or 
“conspicuous” is, again, too slight and light a sense. If any 
conjecture had to be accepted, edwepiotadtov would be the best. 
Cp. the schol. on iad, ii. 183 (aad dé xAaivay Bare), xraive. 
Tetpdywvos xAapds eis 6&d Aryovoa’ dwéBadre SE airnv did 76 
eirepioraAtov. Hence Bentley’s note: ‘‘ Lego tiv imép ixavov 
dmrapriav . . . immo potius etrepiotaArov dmapriav.” In Soph. 
Ajax, 821, the hero says of the sword on which he is about to 
fall, “I have fixed it in the ground, ed mepioreiAas, right care- 
fully.” The verbal adjective would therefore mean, in this 
connexion, “ close-clinging,” while ézapriavy (= burden) would be 
practically a synonym for dyxov. begs 
Tpéxapev . . . ddopdvtes, for the motive-power in life comes 
from inward convictions. What inspires Christians to hold out 
and to endure is their vision of the unseen (cp. Herodian, v. 
6. 7,6 8 Avrwvivos ce. . » &s Te TOv Oedv droBdérwv Kai ToOds 
xahwvords dvréxov tov trmwv' racdy Te Ti ddov Hvve TREX Eurradw 
éavtod adopav te eis TO mpdcbev rod Geov), as the writer has 
already shown (111). Tév mpokeipevoy Apiv dydva is built on the 
regular (p. 193) phrase for a course being set or assigned; eg. 
Lucian in de Mercede Conduct. 11, coi 8& 6 imép tis Woxns dyov 
kal trép dravtos tod Biov Tére mpoxeiobar doxet: Plato’s Laches, 
182a, 00 yap aydvos aOAnrat éopev Kal év ots yuiv 6 ayov 
mpoxerrat KTA., and Josephus, Ans, viii. 12. 3, of mpoxerpevwr adrois 
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dOXwv, exav rept TL oTovodcworr, ov Siadelrover Tepl TOUT évepyourTes. 
For apopavtes eis (v.”), see Epictetus, ii. 19, where the philosopher 
says he wishes to make his disciples free and happy, «is tov @edv 
aopovras év raytl Kal pikpd kat peyéAw. An almost exact parallel 
occurs in the epitaph proposed by the author of 4 Mac (171°) 
for the Maccabean martyrs, of xat e&ediknoav 7d eOvos «is Oedv 
apopavres Kat péxpt Oavdrov tas Bacdvous tropetvavtes. "“Adopav 
implies the same concentrated! attention as dmo®Aérew (see on 
1176); “with no eyes for any one or anything except Jesus.” 
*Inoodv comes at the end of the phrase, as in 2°, and especially 
31; the terms tédv tis miotews adpynydy kal TeNewryy describe 
him as the perfect exemplar of miots in his earthly life (cp. 21), 
as the supreme pioneer (dpxnyés as in 2, though here as the 
pioneer of personal faith, not as the author of our faith) and the 
perfect embodiment of faith (reXewwrjs, a term apparently coined 
by the writer). He has realized faith to the full, from start to 
finish. TeNewrThs does not refer to reAcewHSow in 1149; it does 
not imply that Jesus “perfects” our faith by fulfilling the divine 
promises. 

In ds dvtt THs mpoKepevys aTO xapas, the xapa is the unselfish 
joy implied in 2° %, “that fruit of his self-sacrifice which must be 
presupposed in order that the self-sacrifice should be a reason- 
able transaction. Self-sacrificing love does not sacrifice itself 
but for an end of gain to its object ; otherwise it would be folly. 
Does its esteeming as a reward that gain to those for whom it 
suffers, destroy its claim to being self-sacrifice? Nay, that which 
seals its character as self-sacrificing love is, that this to it is a 
satisfying reward” (M‘Leod Campbell, Ze Mature of the Atone- 
ment, p. 23). As Epictetus bluntly put it, cay py &v ro adrd F 
To eboeBes Kal cuudépov, od Stvarar cwOjvar 76 cdoeBis BW Tin 


(i. 27. 14). So, in the Odes of Solomon 31°!2, Christ says: 


“They condemned me when I stood up... 
But I endured and held my peace, 
that I might not be moved by them. 
But I stood unshaken like a firm rock, 
that is beaten by the waves and endures. 
And I bore their bitterness for humility’s sake ; 
that I might redeem my people and inherit it.” 


Hence évri (as in v.16 dvrt Bpdcews : cp. Plato’s Menex. 237 A, 
dv8pas dyabods éraivotvres, of . . . THY TeAEUTHY dvTl THs Tov Cov- 
Tov owrTypias nAAd~avTo) means, “to secure.” The sense of 


1 Epictetus, in his praise of Herakles (iii. 24), declares that his hero lived 
and worked with a firm faith in Zeus the Father. ‘‘He considered that 
Zeus was his own father ; he called Zeus father, and did everything with his 
eyes fixed on Zeus (mpos éxetvoyv adopdy érparrev & érparrev).” 
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Mpoxeipévyns (cp. v.1) tells against the rendering of dvtt . . . xapas 
as “instead of the joy which had been set before him,” as though 
the idea were that of 1175-6, either the renunciation of his pre- 
incarnate bliss (so Wetstein, von Soden, Windisch, Goodspeed, 
etc., recently), or the renunciation of joy in the incarnate life (so 
Chrysostom, Calvin), z.e. the natural pleasure of avoiding the way 
of the cross. This is a Pauline idea (2 Co 8%, Phil 2&7), which 
the writer might have entertained ; but (p. 1) he never hints at it 
elsewhere, and the other interpretation tallies with the idea of 
28-9, Inspired by this, Jesus émépewe (+ 76v, p!8 D*) cravpdy— 
as we might say in English “a cross.” Aristotle (Wik. Eth. ix. 
1, 2) declares that courage is praiseworthy just because it involves 
pain, xaAerdrepov yap Ta AvTNpa tropevew 7 Ta HOcwv aréxerOan : 
no doubt the end in view is pleasant (76 xara tiv dvdpetav téAos 
70, cp. He 1214), but the end is not always visible. In aioydvns 
katappovyoas it is not the horrible torture of the crucifixion, but 
its stinging indignity (cp. Gal 3!8 for an even darker view), which 
is noted as a hard thing; it was a punishment for slaves and 
criminals, for men of whom the world felt it was well rid (cp. 
1138), But Jesus did not allow either the dread or the experience 
of this to daunt him. He rose above “indignity and contumely, 
that is to say, all that would most touch that life which man has 
in the favour of man, and which strikes more deeply than 
physical infliction, because it goes deeper than the body—wound- 
ing the spirit” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atonement, 
pp. 229, 230). Musonius (ed. Hense, x.) defined tps or aicyuvy 
as olov AovwwopyOnvac } TANyHVaL 7} euTTvCOHVvaL, Gv TO YaAETwTATOV 
mAnyai. But the special atoxdvn here is that of crucifixion. 
This, says the writer, Jesus did not allow to stand between him 
and loyalty to the will of God. It is one thing to be sensitive to 
disgrace and disparagement, another thing to let these hinder us 
from doing our duty. Jesus was sensitive to such emotions ; he 
felt disgrace keenly. But instead of allowing these feelings to 
cling to his mind, he rose above them. This is the force of kata- 
gpovyjoas here, as in the last clause of St. Philip of Neri’s well- 
known maxim, “ Spernere mundum, spernere te ipsum, spernere 
te sperni.” It is the only place in the NT where xara¢povety is 
used in a good sense (true and false shame are noted in 
Sir 479-21 qepi ris Wuyis cov pi) aicxvvOys* eorw yap aicxyvy érd- 
yovra duapriay, kal eorw aicxivy dd€a Kat xdpts). The climax is 
put in one of the writer’s favourite quotations from the psalter ; 
only this time he uses kexd@uxev (perfect here alone for the more 
usual aorist, 13 8! 10!2)=and so has entered on his yxapd. 

Jesus thus had to suffer worse than anything you have had to 
bear; this is the thought of vv.*4, which round off the first 
movement of the appeal in 121% :-— 
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8 Compare him who steadily endured (twopepevnndta) all that hostility 
from sinful men, so as to keep your own hearts from fainting and failing. 
4 You have not had to shed blood yet in the struggle against sin. 


The writer assumes, as in 57, a close knowledge of the 
Passion story. Before proceeding to argue that suffering is a 
fruitful discipline, with which God honours them (v.%), he re- 
minds them that as yet they have not had to face the worst (v.*). 
The metaphor of the race-course dies away into the general 
military metaphor of v.4, where épaptia is half-personified as 
in 3!8. "AvahoyioacQe 1 (the ydp is corroborative: “yes, dvaho- 
yloao%e” xrA.) is more than katavoyoate (3!) : “consider him and 
compare his treatment at the hands of these sinners (dpaptwhdv 
as in Mk 1441) with what you are called to suffer.” Tovadrny echoes 
otaupéy and aicxvvys, and is explained by péxpts aiparos in the next 
verse, while Sropepevnxdra, is another aoristic perfect like cexdOuxev. 

*Avtidoyiay is used here of active opposition, as in Ps 17*4 
(ptoal pe e€ dvtioyi@v Aaod), where X* R read avtiAoyias, and 
in the papyri (eg. Zedt. P. 138 [ii B.c.] dvtwWoyids payxnv). 
Like the verb (cp. Jn 1912, Ro 1071), the noun covers more than 
verbal opposition, as in Nu 20!8 and Jude !! 77 dvriAoyia. tod Kopé. 
The words eis adtév (or éavrév, A P syr™ etc.: in semetipsum, 
vg.) have no special emphasis; all the writer means to say is 
that Jesus himself, Jesus in his own person, had to encounter 
malevolent opposition. 


This is one of the places at which textual corruption began early. The 
curious v./, éavrovs finds early support in 8* D* (adrods, p!® N° 33. 256. 1288. 
1319”. 1739. 2127 Lat syr’® boh Orig.); p'x* and D* go wrong here as in 
11°, D* and Lat asat 117 (insertion). It is extremely unlikely that the read- 
ing arose from a recollection of passages like Nu 16*” (Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram) trylacay ra mupeta TH auaprwrOv TovTwy év (z.e. at the cost of) Tats 
uxais adr&v, or Pr 8% of 6 els Eue duapravovres doeBovdow els Tas EavTdv Wuyds. 
The notion that an evil-doer really injured himself was a commonplace (e.9. 
M. Aurel. 94 6 duaprdvwy éavr@ dwaprdver’ 6 dducdv éavrov dduxel, the remark 
of Chrysippus quoted by Plutarch in de Stoic. repugn. xvi., ddixctoOar tp 
éavrod rov dduxodvra Kal abrov dduKeiv, bray &Adov adixp, Aristotle in Magn. 
Moral. 11964, 6 &pa Taira wh rpdtrwv dduxet abrdv, and Xen. Hellen. i. 7. 19, 
huaprnkéras Ta péyiora els Oeods Te Kal buds adrovs); Philo works it out in 
quod deter, 15, 16. But there is no point in suggesting here, as this reading 
does, that the duaprwdol were acting against their better selves, unconsciously 
injuring their own souls, as they maltreated Jesus. The writer deals with sin 
in a more straightforward and direct way, and, in spite of all arguments to the 
contrary (@g. by Westcott, von Soden, Seeberg, Peake, Wickham), this 
seems a far-fetched idea here. It is like the similar interpretation of éavrovs 
in 10%4, a piece of irrelevant embroidery; it ‘‘looks like the conceit which 
some reader wrote upon his margin” (A. B. Davidson). Theodoret took eds 
éavrovs with dvadoyloacde=‘‘think to yourselves.” Which is not natural, 
though the Ethiopic version follows this interpretation. In some early 
versions (¢.g. sah arm) neither els éauréy nor els Eavrovs seems to be implied. 


)’ Avadoylfouat, though not a LXX term, begins to be used in Hellenistic 
Judaism (e.g, Ps.-Sol 87 dvehoyiodunv ra kpiuara Tod God) in a religious sense. 
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In iva . . . éxdudpevor, exAvdpevor (ekAcAvévor p!? D*) might 
go with rats Wuyats tudv (cp. Polybius, xx. 4. 7, ov povoy Tots 
cHpacw eeAVOnoay, GAG Kai Tais Wvyxais), as readily as kdpyre 
(cp. Job 10! kduvw dé tH Yvx pov). Both verbs connect with 
it, to express the general sense of inward exhaustion and faint- 
heartedness; indeed, Aristotle uses both to describe runners 
relaxing and collapsing, once the goal has been passed: émt trois 
kaurtnpow (at the goal of the race, not till then) éxavéover kal 
€x\vovTat’ mpoopOvres yap TO Tépas ov Kadpvovor mpdtepov (Lhet. 
iii. 9. 2). In v.4 odww (ydp is superfluously added by D L 440. 
491. 823 arm sah boh) «rd. does not necessarily imply that they 
would be called upon to shed their blood in loyalty to their 
faith, as if martyrdom was the inevitable result of tenacity. Nor 
is the writer blaming them ; he does not mean to suggest that if 
they had been truly decided for God against the world, they 
would by this time have suffered péxpts aipatos. He is shaming 
them, not blaming them. ‘“ Your sufferings have been serious and 
sharp (10%), but nothing to what others before you, and especi- 
ally Jesus, have had to bear. Will you give way under a lesser 
strain than theirs?” The coming of the messiah was to be 
heralded by birth-pangs of trouble for his adherents on earth, 
and it might be supposed that the writer implies here: “The 
Coming One (10%) is near (1226), as is evident from your woes ; 
do not fail, but be ready for him.” But this line of thought is 
not worked out elsewhere by the writer, and is not necessary to 
his argument at this point. To fight péxpis afwaros is to resist 
to the death; cp. the cry of Judas Maccabaeus to his troops 
(2 Mac 1314), aywvicacbat péxpr Oavdrov. Meéxpis aivaros has the 
same meaning of a mortal combat, e.g. in Heliod. vii. 8, ris 
péxpls aivaros oTrdcews. 

Note another case of rhetorical alliteration in alu. dytiK. . . . dpapr. 
dvraywrigbuevor (cp. Clem. Hom. iv. 5, mpds Tocatrny Sivapw daytaywvl- 
cacOat), and the use of dvraywrigécbat above (v.’) in the quot. from 4 Mac. 

The connexion of thought in vv.5& is: God has not yet asked 
from you the supreme sacrifice (v.*), and, besides (vv.5"), any 
demand he makes upon your courage is in your highest 
interests. 

5 And have you forgotten the word of appeal that reasons with you as 
sons ?— 

“‘ My son, never make light of the Lora’s discipline, 
never faint (éxdbov) under his reproofs ; 


6 for the Lord disciplines the man he loves, 
and scourges every son he receives.” 


7 Tt is for discipline that you have to endure. God 7s treating you as sons ; 
for where is the son who is not disciplined by his father? *® Discipline is the 
portion (wéroxor yeyovact, as 3'4) of all; if you get no discipline, then you are 
not sons, but bastards. ® Why, we had fathers of our flesh to discipline us, 
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and we yielded to them! Shall we not far more submit to the Father of our 
spirits, and so live? °° For while their discipline was only for a time, and 
inflicted at their pleasure, he disciplines us for our good, that we may share in 
his own holiness. ™ Discipline always seems for the time to be a thing of 
pain, not of joy ; but those who are trained by it reap the fruit of tt afterwards 
in the peace of an upright life. 

With the interrogative kat ékdédynobe xrd. (v.5) the writer 
opens his next argument and appeal. All such taouovy means 
a divine wo.Sela or moral training, which we have the honour of 
receiving from God. Instead of adducing the example of Jesus, 
however (see on 578), he quotes from the book of Proverbs 
(vv.5: 6), and then applies the general idea (vv.7"), “ExAav6é- 
veoOat (not a LXX term) in v.® is slightly stronger than the more 
common émiAavOaveoGor, though it may be rhetorically chosen 
for the sake of assonance after éxAvdpevor. The mwapdkAyors is 
personified rhetorically ; “His (2°) 6yiv (for the scripture applies 
to all believers) ds utots Svaddyerar. It is the mwapdéKAnors of 
God, who speaks as a father to his son (vié pov), though in the 
original “son” is merely the pupil of the sage (personifying 
the divine wisdom). ToapaxAyows in Alexandrian Judaism “is 
the regular term for ‘an appeal’ to an individual to rise to the 
higher life of philosophy” (Conybeare’s ed. of Philo’s de vit. 
Contempl., p. 201). The quotation is from Pr 31-12 (A): 


ee ‘ > , / 4 
vid, pn dAvydpe. madeias Kupiov, 
de 2 uy cue > eS: "eee . 
pyde éxAvov tm airod éAeyxdopevos 
a Q > Led ig Ay ee > 4 
dv yap dyarg Kvpios raidever (éXéyxet, B) 
paotuyot dé mévra vidv Sv mapadexerat. 


After uté, pou is added (except by D* 31 Old Latin, Clem.), bui 
otherwise the citation is word for word. Philo (De Congressu. 
Erud. 31) quotes the same passage to prove that discipline and 
hardship are profitable for the soul (otrws dpa 4 émimAnégis Kal 
vovecia Kaov vevdurorat, dote & airas 7 mpds Oedv dmodoyta 
ovyyeveta yiverat. Ti yap oixedrepov vid ratpos 7) viod rarpi;). The 
LXX contains a double mistranslation. (a) It is at least doubt- 
ful if the Hebrew text of the second line means “be not weary 
of”; the alternative is a parallel to the first line, ‘‘scorn not.” 
(4) It is certain that the second line of v.® originally ran, “he 
afflicts the man in whom he delights,” or ‘‘and delights in him as 
a father in his son.” Our writer, following the free LXX version, 
notes the twofold attitude of men under hardship. They may 
determine to get through it and get over it, as if it had no 
relation to God, seeing nothing of him in it. Stronger natures 
take this line; they summon up a stoical courage, which dares 
the world to do its worst to them. This is édtywpety madeias 
Kupiov. It ignores any divine meaning in the rough experience. 
Other natures collapse weakly (ékdvew); they see God in the 
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trial, but he seems too hard upon them, and they break down 
m self-pity, as if they were victims of an unkind providence. 
"ENeyxdpevos . . . madever is used, as in Rev 3! (dcous édy 
PAG édéyxw kal wadedw), Of pointing out and correcting faults ; 
paotiyot, as in Judith 877 (cis voubéryow pactiyot Kipios rods 
éeyyiCovras air) and often elsewhere ; mapaSéyerat, in the sense 
of Lk 152, In fact, the temper inculcated in this passage 
resembles that of Ps.-Sol 161, where the writer prays: 


- cal 
yoyyvapov Kat ddAvyouxiay ev Odiver pdkpuvov dm én0d, 
edv duaptnow év TO oe Tadevew eis emiotpopyv... 
év TO ed€yxecOau Woxnv ev xepl campias airis... 
> lal ¢€ “~ 4 , , e ‘ 
€v TG tropetvar Sikavov ev TovTous éAenOynoetar bd Kuplov. 


In eis radelav Smoudvete (v.”), with which the writer begins his 
application of the text, the vigour is lost by the change of «is 
into ei (in a group of late cursives, including 5. 35. 203. 226°. 
241. 242. 257. 337. 378. 383. 487. 506. 547. 623. 794. 917. 1319. 
1831. 1891. 1898. 2127. 2143 + Theophyl.), and tzopeévere is 
indicative, not imperative! To endure rightly, one must endure 
intelligently ; there is a reason for it in God’s relations with us 
(@s utots Syiv mpooddpetar). Mpooddperar (cp. Sy//. 371}, i a.D.) 
is a non-biblical Greek term for “treating” or “handling” 
(“tractare, agere cum”); cp. Sy//. 37113, 1 a.D., and Latyschev’s 
Inscript. Antig. Orae Septentrionalis, i. 228 rots pev HAtkidTaus 
mpoopepopevos ds AdeAOS . . . Tos dé ratoly ws TaTHp); Tis goes 
with vids, as in Mt 79 (ris éorev e€ tuaev avOpwros) etc., and éorw 
after vids is rightly omitted by 8* A P W 104. 256 vg sah Origen. 

A mood of bitter scepticism about the discipline of provi- 
dence recurs in some contemporary Roman writers ; both Lucan 
(Pharsalia, iv. 807 f., “ Felix Roma quidem, civesque habitura 
beatos, | si libertatis superis tam cura placeret | quam uindicta 
placet”) and Tacitus (//s¢. i. 3, “nec enim umquam atroci- 
oribus populi Romani cladibus magisve iustis indiciis adprobatum 
est non esse curae deis securitatem nostram, esse ultionem ”) 
speak as if the gods showed an unpaternal vindictiveness. But 
the idea of a fatherly providence was far-spread, both within and 
without Judaism. When our author argues: “You think that 
if God were fatherly, he would spare you these hardships? On 
the contrary, they are the proof of his wise affection”—he is not 
far from Seneca’s position (in the de Providentia, iv. 7): “hos 
itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recognoscit, 
exercet.” And in 2 Mac 6! the author bids his readers re- 


1D takes eis wadelay with the foregoing mapadéyerar, as Hofmann does 
with paortvyot. This leaves drouévere (topelvare D) in quite an effective 
opening position for the next sentence ; but it is not the writer’s habit to end 
a quotation with some outside phrase. 
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member tas Tiywpias pi pos ddcOpov, GAAL pds raidiav Tov 
yévous jpav evar. According to Sanhedr. rora (cp. Sifre, Deut. 
32), Rabbi Akiba comforted R. Eliezer on his sick-bed by 
explaining to him that “chastisements are precious,” whereas 
the other three rabbis who accompanied him had only praised the 
sick man for his piety. There is a fine passage in Philo’s guod 
deter. potiori insid. soleat, 39-40, where he argues that discipline 
at God’s hands is better than being left to oneself in sin and 
folly; ebrvyéorepor 8& Kal Kpeirrouvs Tay dveritpoTedtwv véwv ot 
pdduora pev éristacias kal apyns afwbévres proikys, Hv ob yevvij- 
cavtes érl réxvois KexAjpwvTat . . . ixerevwpev ody Tov Oedv ot 
cvvedyce. Tov oikelwy douknuarwv eAeyxdpevol, KoAdoOL uas 
paddov 7} wapervar. Similarly, in de sacrificantibus, 11, he writes 
of parental care, human and divine, apropos of Deut 14} (vioé 
éore kupiv TO Hed tydv) SnArovdte mpovotas Kat Kydenovias a€vwOn- 
comevor THS WS ek marpds’ y Se eripeAeia TocovToy diolce THs aa 
évOparwv dcovrep, oipat, Kal 6 émipedovpevos Siapépe. Compare 
M. Aur. i. 17, 76 dpxovte kal warpi troraxOjvat, ds EweAre wavra 
Tov Topov apaipyoev pov (cp. v. 31). When the king asks, in 
the Zpist. Arist. 248, what is the supreme instance of neglect 
(duéAea), the Jew answers, ei téxvwv Adppovris tis ein, Kal py Kara 
mavta Tpdrov ayayely omeddor. .. 70 O& emideioOar madelay 
cwppootrys petacxeiv, Jeo Suvdpmer TodTo yiverat, 


Jerome writes in his letter (Zzs¢. xxii. 39) to Eustochium : ‘‘haec est 
sola retributio, cum sanguis sanguine conpensatur et redempti cruore Christi 
pro redemptore libenter occumbimus. quis sanctorum sine certamine corona- 
tus est? Abel justus occiditur ; Abraham uxorem periclitatur amittere, et, 
ne in inmensum uolumen extendam, quaere et invenies singulos diuersa per- 
pessos. solus in deliciis Salomon fuit et forsitan ideo corruit. quem enim 
diligit dominus, corripit ; castigat autem omnem.) filium, quem recipit.” He 
often quotes this verse (°) in his letters of counsel and warning. Thus in 
Ixviii. 1 he prefixes it with the remark, ‘‘ magna ira est, quando peccantibus 
non irascitur deus.” The modern parallel would be Browning’s hero in 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day (pt. 2, xxxiii.), who is 


‘‘happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life.” 


In v.8 mdvtes (sc. viol ywyowor) recalls mévta uidv (v.6). Né@or 
are children born out of wedlock, who are left to themselves ; 
the father is not sufficiently interested in them to inflict on - 
them the discipline that fits his legitimate children for their 
place in the home. Né@os (not a LXX term) seems to mean 
born of mixed marriages, in Wis 4° (cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1650-— 
1652, vdbos yap ef Kod yvyowos . . . dv ye Sévns yuvaids). So Philo 
compares polytheists and lovers of material pleasure to ray ék 
mopvns aroxunbévtwy (de Confus. ling. 28), as distinguished from 
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the sons of God. The double éore (not jjre) makes the sentence 
more vivid ; the writer supposes an actual case. In wv. 1° the 
writer simply develops this idea of maSeta, comparing the 
human and the divine methods. Hence ¢?ra cannot mean here 
“further” (deinde) ; it is “besides,” in the sense that it brings 
out another element in the conception. 

Eira might be taken interrogatively (=itane or siccine), to introduce 
an animated question (as often in Plato, e.g. Leges, 9646, Theat. 207d, 
Sophist. 2226), though we should expect a 8é in the second clause here or a 
kat before ob wodd paddov. Kypke suggests that efra=el 5é (quodsi) as, 
e.g.,in Jos, B./. iii. 8. 5, clr dv wev dpavicy Tis dvOpmmov mapaxarabjKny, 
4 OidOnrar Kaxds. 


NaweurHs Only occurs once in the LXX, and there as a de- 
scription of God (Hos 5? éy® 8 waidevrys tudv); in 4 Mac 9% 
(6 mwadevrijs yépwv) it is applied to a man, as in Ro 22% Kat 
évetpemdpeOa (“reverebamur,” vg), we submitted respectfully to 
them (the object of the verb being warépas), as in Mt 2137, not, 
we amended our ways (as in LXX, eg. 2 Ch 74 and Philo’s 
quaest. in Gen. 4° 76 ph Gpoprévev pydtv 76 Tapapéyiotov dyabov' 
TO Gpaptdvovta évrparjva: cvyyeves éxeivov). In o& modd paddoy, 
the more common moAd@ is read by D* K L, and after roAv a 
few authorities (p!* 8° D* 1739 Origen) supply the 8¢ which is 
strictly required after the preceding wey. The description of 
God as 76 tratpt tv mveupdtwv is unexpected. In the vocabulary 
of Hellenistic Judaism God is called 6 rév rvevpdrwv Kal rdons 
eLovatas duvdarns (2 Mac 374), and “ Lord of spirits” is a favourite 
Enochic title; but “spirits” here cannot mean angels (cp. Nu 
1672), The contrast between tods tis capkds watépas and 16 
Tatpt TOv mveupdtwv denotes God as the author of man’s spiritual 
being; the expression is quite intelligible as a statement of 
practical religion, and is only rendered ambiguous when we read 
into it later ideas about traducianism and creationism, which 
were not in the writer’s mind. Shall we not submit to Him, the 
writer asks, cat {yoopev (cp. 10°8 Zycerar) ? “* Monemur hoc verbo 
nihil esse nobis magis exitiale quam si nos in Dei obsequium 
tradere recusemus” (Calvin). In v.!° the assumption that the 
readers were mature men (etxopey, v.%) is made explicit by mpds 
ddtyas *Hyépas (till we became men). IIpds here, as in Wis 168 
(cis vovOeciav 52 mpds dA‘yov érapdyOyoay) etc., means duration ; 
it is not final, as if the parental discipline were with a view to 
the short, earthly tie alone. Kata 1d Bdoxoiv adtots (as they 
chose) refers to the arbitrariness of the patria potestas. ‘‘ Parents 
may err, but he is wise,” as the Scottish metrical paraphrase 
puts it. 

The writer has in mind the familiar patrza potestas of the Romans, as in 
Terence’s Heauton Timoroumenos (100: ‘‘vi et via pervolgata patrum” ; 
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204-207: ‘‘parentum iniuriae unius modi sunt ferme . . . atque haec sunt 
tamen ad virtutem omnia’’), where one father is confessing to another how he 
had mishandled his boy (99 f.: ‘‘ubi rem rescivi, coepi non humanitus neque 
ut animum decuit aegrotum adulescentuli tractare”). Compare the remark 
of the Persian officer in Xenophon’s Cyropaedza (ii. 2. 14), who argued that a 
man who set himself to make people laugh did less for them than a man who 
made them weep, and instanced fathers—xkdavuaor pév ye kal marépes viots 
cwdpoctyny unxavevrat. This is wholesome correction. But it was not 
always so. ‘‘Qur postremo filio suscenseam, patres ut faciunt ceteri?” old 
Demaenetus asks, in the Aszwarda (49) of Plautus. Ovid’s “durus pater” 
(Amores, i. 15. 17) was more than a tradition of literature. Pliny tells us, 
for example, that he had once to remonstrate with a man who was thrashing 
his son for wasting money on horses and dogs (Zf/. ix. 12): ‘‘haec tibi 
admonitus immodicae seueritatis exemplo pro amore mutuo scripsi, ne 
quando tu quoque filium tuum acerbius duriusque tractares.” There is also 
the story told by Aelian (Var. Afzst. ix. 33) about the youth who, when asked 
by his father what he had learned from Zeno, was thrashed for failing to 
show anything definite, and then calmly replied that he had learned stoically 
to put up with a father’s bad temper (@y weuabnxévar péperv dpyhyv marépwv 
kal ph dyavaxreiv). Sons, says Dio Chrysostom (xv. 240 M), tpégovrat 
mdvres bd Tov marépwv Kal malovrat réd\daKts Ux’ at’rGv. The general point 
of view is put by Epictetus (Auchiridion, 30, marnp éorw* dmaryopeverat 
émipedeio at, mapaxwpev amdvrwv, avéxerOat NovdopodvTos, malovros), and the 
connexion of ‘‘life” with wadela in Pr 4)° éri\aBod éufjs raideias, uh adjs, 
GAA HirAakoy adrhyv ceavT@ els why cov: Pr 6% ddxvos évrod} vduou kal Pos, 
kal 600s fwijs kal Zreyxos Kal watdela, and Sir 417, 


Now for the contrast. ‘O 8€ (God; sc. madever judas) emt 73 
ouppépoy (cp. 1 Co 127; Ep. Arist. 125, cvpBovdrcvdvrwy mpds 
70 ovudépov tov pidwv), which is explained in eis 13 petadaBetv 
(cp. 67) tis GyiédtyTos attod.  ‘Ayiétys is a rare term, which 
begins to appear late in Hellenistic Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 15? rod 
mavta épopovtos pe aylorytos: Test. Levi 3° swrepdvw maons 
dy.otynros), and, except as a v./, in 2 Co 12, occurs nowhere else 
inthe NT. Here it denotes the divine life, to share in which is 
the outcome of 6 dyvacpds 08 Xwpts od8els Setar (Zc. have a 
direct experience of) tév kupiov (v.14). The writer, in this contrast, 
is simply arguing that the divine education, which involves some 
suffering, as all zaudefa does, is more worthy of obedience from 
mature people than even the parental discipline to which, for all 
its faults ot temper, they submitted during childhood. The say- 
ings of Isokrates, that while the roots of zaide‘a were bitter, its 
fruits were sweet, was a commonplace of ancient morals; the 
writer is going to develop it ina moment. Meantime he alludes 
to the equally well-known truth that zaid<efa might involve severe. 
physical treatment. 


Two examples may be added of this doctrine that education involves a 
discipline which sometimes requires the infliction of pain. Maximus of Tyre 
(Diss. iv. 7), in arguing that the desire to give pleasure is by no means an in- 
variable proof of true affection, asks: piAodow dé ov kal waidas marépes Kal 
ddoxaror pabynrds* Kal Tl dy ein dviapdrepov 7) maLdt maryp Kal uabyrh diddc- 
kaos; so Philo argues in de Migrat. Abrah. 20, swppovioray ws eouxe ToOrsd 
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€ort 70 O08, madaywyGv, Sidackddwy, yovewy, mpecBurépwr, dpydvTwr, vduwv" 
dverdifovres yap, gore  Srrov Kal Kohdfovres Exacror ToUTwy duelvous Tas Wuyas 
amepydgovTat THY mavdevouevav. Kal éxOpds wey ovdels oddevl, Pidou dé mace 
mavtes. In de parent. col. 4, he explains, 61a rodr’ ékeore Tots marpdou Kat 
Karnyopey mpds Tovs matdas Kal éuBpiOéarepoy vovderetv Kal, el uy Tals O¢ dKoav 
amethats vrelKkovol, TUTTE Kal mpoTyraKife Kal Karadelvy. 

In v.11 the writer sums up what he has been saying since v.5. 
Discipline or wavSeto mpds 76 mapdv (a classical Greek phrase = for 
the moment, eg. Thuc. ii. 22, opdv airods mpds 76 mapov xaAerai- 
vovtas) ob (7ds . . . ov=absolute negative, not any) Soxet (to 
human feelings and judgment) xapas etvar adda ATs (to be a 
matter of, etvoc with gen. as in 10°). 

Madooa peév (x* P 33. 93) and waoa 8€ (:p? xe A Dc HK LW 6, 326. 929. 
1288. 1836 vg syr boh Chrys. etc.) practically mean the same thing, for the 
uév is concessive ( ‘‘of course” ) and 6¢ is metabatic. But probably it was the 
awkwardness of the double uév that led to the alteration of this one. The other 
readings, aoa, yap (Cosm. (221 C) Jer. Aug.) and ra@ca (D* 104. 460. 917 arm 
eth Orig. Cosm. (376 D)) are obviously inferior attempts to clear up the passage. 

“Yotepoy Sé (cp. Pr 5% 4 (of the harlot) 7 mpds xarpov Auraiver 
cov ddpvyya' voTepov pévton miKpOTEpov XoAHS evtpyoes), but later 
on discipline yields fruit; it is not a stone flung down arbitrarily 
on human life, but a seed. By kapmév ecipynyixdy Stxkacoodvns the 
writer means fruit (kaprés as often=result or outcome), which 
consists in (genit. of apposition) diaroovvy (as in 117 a generic 
term for the good life as a religious relationship to God). But 
why eipyyvuxdv? Possibly in contrast to the restiveness and pain 
(Avans) of the period of discipline, when people are being trained 
(yeyupvacpuévors); when the discipline does its perfect work, 
there is no friction between the soul and God. But there is also 
the suggestion of ‘“‘saving” or “blissful.” Philo quotes Pr 
3i1- 12 (see above on v.°) as a saying of Solomon fhe feaceful 
(<ipnvixds) ; the significance of this he finds in the thought that 
subjection and obedience are really a wholesome state for people 
who are inclined to be self-assertive, uncontrolled, and quarrel- 
some. He thinks that Noah is rightly called by a name denoting 
rest, since petiacw npepatov de Kal yovydlovra Kal otafepov er dé 
Kat eipyvixdv Biov ot KaAokdyabiay tetyunxdtes (Abrah. 5). To 
take eipyvixdv in some such sense (salutaris) would yield a good 
interpretation ; and this is confirmed by the similar use of eipyvy 
in v.14 and of the adjective in 3 Mac 6%, where the Jews, in the 
ecstasy of their relief, xopots ovvictavto edppootvys cipnvixijs 
onpeiov. Those who stand their training reap a safe, sound life 
at last. In its social aspect, eipyvixdy could only refer to the 
brotherly love of the community ; the writer might be throwing 
out a hint to his readers, that suffering was apt to render people 
irritable, impatient with one another’s faults. The later record 
even of the martyrs, for example, shows that the very prospect of 
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death did not always prevent Christians from quarrelling in 
prison. This may be the meaning of eipyvixdy in Ja 3}%, but it is 
out of keeping with the present context. 

A close parallel to v." is the saying of Aristotle (see above, for the similar 
remark of Isokrates), quoted by Diog. Laertius (v. I. 18): ris maelas pn 
Tas mev pigas elvar muxpas, yAuKets O€ Tos Kkapmovs. In Lpzst. Arist. 232, 
Tovs yap am aris (2.€. Suxarocdvys) ddurlay KaracKevdfev, though the édurta 
here is freedom from misfortune. Clem. Alex. (.S¢vom. vii. 10. 56), after 
speaking of the time when we are delivered from the chastisements and 
punishments as éx rGv auaprnudrwv els matdelay vrouévowev cwrnpiov [He 
127], adds: wed’ Hv drrodtTpwow 7d yépas Kal ai Trial TeNevwOetow arodldovrat 

. kal Oeol riv mpoonyoplayv KéxAnvrat ot cUvOpovor TV Ewv Dewy, THY wd 
TP CWTHL pwr TETAYMEVWV, YEVNT MEV OL. 

The writer now resumes the imperative tone (vv.!%"), with a 
blend of counsel and warning. The discipline of trouble is 
viewed under an active aspect; men must co-operate with God, 
exerting themselves to avoid sin (v.!) by the exercise of personal 
zeal and church-discipline. Otherwise, the results may be fatal. 
The exhortation broadens out here, resuming the tone and range 
of 1076, 

12 So (516 as in 61) ‘up with your listless hands! Strengthen your weak 
knees!” 8 And ‘‘ make straight paths for your feet” to walk in. You must 
not let the lame get dislocated, but rather make them whole. 4 Aim at peace 
weth all—at that consecration without which no one will ever see the Lord ; © see 
to tt that no one misses the grace of God, ‘‘ that no root of bitterness grows up 
to be a trouble” by contaminating all the rest of you ; *% that no one turns to 
sexual vice or to a profane life as Esau did—Esau who for a single meal 
“parted with his birthright.” ™“ You know how later on, when he wanted to 
obtain his inheritance of blessing, he was set aside ; he got no chance to repent, 
though he tried for tt with tears. 

For the first time, since the hints in 3)? 41 and 611, the writer 
alludes to differences of attainment in, the little community. 
Hitherto he has treated them asa solid whole. But the possi- 
bility of individual members giving way has been voiced in 109, 
and now the writer (1%) widens his appeal; his readers are to 
maintain their faith not only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of those who at their side are in special danger of collapsing. 
The courage of their émopov is more than a personal duty; they 
are responsible for their fellow-members, and this involves the 
duty of inspiriting others by their own unswerving, unflagging 
faith. The admonition, as in 13!*, is addressed to the whole 
community, not to their leaders. The general aim of vy.!2 18 js 
to produce the character praised by Matthew Arnold in his lines 
on Rugby Chapel: 


“Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the out-worn ... 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
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Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


He begins in v.!* by using scriptural language borrowed freely 
from Is 35% (icxvoare, xeipes dvetmévar Kal yovara mapadcAvpeva), 
but in a form already current in Sir 2582 (yeipes mapeynévar Kat 
yovata wapaAehuypéva), and also from Pr 426 (dpas rpoxtds moet 
tots wociv). ‘This metaphorical language for collapsing in listless 
despair is common, ¢.g., in Sir 2!2 where yeipes wapeipevae is 
bracketed with “cowardly hearts,” in Philo’s description of the 
Israelites who longed to return to Egypt, of pév yap mpoxapovres 
dvérecov, Bapiv avtimadov ynodpevor Tov mévov, Kal TAS xelpas tm 
doGeveias dorep areipynkotes GOAntal xabjxav (de Congressu Erud. 
29, cp. He 111°), and especially in the description of moral 
encouragement in Job 4° 4 ei yap od évovbérnoas modAods, Kai 
xetpas dobevods mapexdreoas, dobevodytds Te eEaveotycas pyyacw, 
yovaciv te advvarodeoww Odpoos mepieOyxas. In Dt 32°° zapadredv- 
pevous is parallel to wapemevovs, and in Zeph 3!° the appeal 
is Odpoe. . . . pry TapeicOwoav ai xeipés cov.t "AvopOdaoare 
(literally = straighten, renew) goes with ydvata better than with 
xetpas, but the sense is plain. In v.), if woujoate is read in the 
first clause, kat tpoxtds dp0ds troujoate Tots wooly budv is a hexa- 
meter (p. lvii). By 7d xwddv the writer means “those who are 
lame,” these crippled souls in your company. 

Probably the roveire of 8* P 33. 917. 1831 (Orig.) has been conformed, in 
mounoare (8° A DH KL, etc., Chrys.), to the preceding dvop@woare (so, ¢.¢., 
B. Weiss, in Zexte u. Untersuch. xiv. 3. 4, 9, who declares that the older 
codices never yield any case of an original aor. being changed into a present), 
though some edd. (e.g. von Soden) regard woujoare as the original text and 
movetre as having been conformed to LXX (cp. Mt 3?). 


As iaOf 8€ paddov shows, éxtpawf here has its medical sense 
(e.g. Hippol. de offic. med. 14, os pare dvaxAGroe pare éxtpé- 
anrtat), not the common sense of being “turned aside” (as, ¢.g., 
in Philo, Quaest. in Exod. 2379 ot ddvddktrws ddovropodvtes 
Siapaptdvovew THs dps Kat AewPdpov ws woAXAdKis eis dvodias Kat 
Suc Barous Kal Tpaxeias atparods extpérerGar' TO maparAnoiov éotw 
ére Kal ai Wuxai Tov vedy Tatdelas duorpotowy, and in M. Aurel. i. 7, 
Kal TO py éxtpamjvar eis Chrov coduotixdv). In Od. Sol 6!4f the 
ministers of the divine grace are praised in similar terms for 
their service to weaker Christians : 


“They have assuaged the dry lips, 
And the will that had fainted they have raised up:... 
And limbs that had fallen 
They have straightened and set up.” 
1 Clem. Hom. xii. 18, ai xetpes brd Snyudtwv rapelOncay, 
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But here it is the members as a whole who are addressed, and 
Tpox. pOas 1. T. Tooly Sudv means “keep straight ” (zrociy, dative = 
“for your feet”)—it is the only way to help your fellow-members 
who have weakened themselves. Keep up the tone of your 
community, move in the right direction, to prevent any of your 
number from wavering and wandering. The straight path is the 
smooth path, it is implied; if any limping soul is allowed to 
stray from the straight course, under the influence of a bad 
example, he will be made worse instead of better. The admoni- 
tion in Zest, Sim. 5%3 is interesting, as it suggests the train of 
thought here between vv." and 166; 


2 Fs S: bd (Away yew 4 
ayabivare Tas Kapdias tydv évwriov Kuptov 
n /, a , 

Kat edOvvate Tas 600s iuav évomiov Tov avOparwv 

\ \ , 
Kal éceabe ebpicxovres Xap evomriov Kupiov kat avOparwv. 
gvrdéacbe obv dad THs Topveias, 
7 
OTL  Topvela pATNP eoTL TOY KAaKOY, 

/ 3 \ lal lal \ aA lol , 

xwpilovea amd Tod Oeod Kat mpoceyyilotoa TG BeXiap. 


The author of Mpés “EBpatous knows that the difficulties in the way 
of faith are more than mere despair. In 12!" he has been 
dealing with the need of cheerful courage under the strain of 
life ; this leads to the appeal of v.12. But while there is nothing 
so infectious as cowardice or despair, he rapidly passes on, 
in vv.!5& (kai xrA.), to warn his readers against some specific 
temptations in the moral life. He continues, in a third impera- 
tive (v.14), eipqyny Sudxere (an OT phrase, 1 P 31!) peta mdvtwv. 
Here pera goes with duwxere in the sense of “along with” (as in 
119 138, for our author avoids ovv), and wdvrwy means “all the 
(other) dyvor” (as in 1374). The call is to make common cause 
with all the rest of the Christians in the quest for God’s etpyvy, 
z.e. (see above on v.!!) the bliss and security of a life under God’s 
control. It is eipyv7n in a sense corresponding to the older sense 
of felicity and prosperity on the ground of some (messianic) 
victory of God, practically as in Lk 1% 19%8 the Christian 
salvation; only this comprehensive sense does justice to the 
term here and in 13%. Hence the following xaé is almost = 
“even.” 


Eipyjvy in a similar sense occurs repeatedly in the context of the passage 
already quoted from Proverbs: ¢.g. 3! vid, éudv vouluwy uh émidavOdvou, 
Ta dé phuara mov Typelrw oh Kapdla* wiKos yap Blov Kat &rn fwhs Kal elphvyv 
mpotOjcovoly go. . . 3° drdpxou atr@ amd cay Kaprav Sixaoclvys .. . 
316 17 éx rod orbuaros adris éxmropeverat Sukacocvvn Kal mdyres ol TplBa airhs 
ev elpdvy . . . 3° la mopedn memobas év elpjyvy mdcas Tas ddovs cov. After 
Pr 4°6 (as quoted above) there follows the promise, airds 5é ras 6pOas wovjoe 
Tas Tpoxlas gov, Tas O€ mopetas cov ev elpnvyn mpodéer. 

The conventional interpretation takes eipyvnv with peta mavrov (2.e. all 
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your members). This yields a fair sense, for a quarrelsome church is a real 
hindrance to effective faith ; the quarrelsomeness here would be due to the 
presence of faulty persons, whose lapses were apt to be irritating, and what 
would break eipjvn (z.e. mutual harmony) in such cases is the spirit of harsh- 
ness in dealing with faults, censoriousness, or aloofness, just as what makes 
for eipjvn is a concern for purity and goodness inspired by forbearance and 
patience. But all this is read into the text. There is no hint of such dangers 
elsewhere in IIpds ‘E8patous as there is in 1 P 3°- and Ro 12}... Our author 
is characteristically putting a new edge on an old phrase like dudxere elpjyny. 


What eipyvy specially involved is shown in kat tov dyracpdy 
xtd. Here dyvacpéds is not to be identified with cwppoodvy in the 
special sense of 134; it is the larger “consecration” to God 
which all é&yvo. must maintain. In fact, Sudkete tov dyracpdy KrA, 
is simply another description of the experience called “ sharing 
in God’s dytdtns” (v.!°). Xwpis generally precedes, here it follows, 
the word it governs (08), either for the sake of the rhythm or to 
avoid a hiatus (08 od8eis). ‘To see the Lord,” is an expression 
common in Philo for that vision of the Divine being which is 
the rare reward of those who can purify themselves from the 
sensuous (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy’s Phzlo’s Contribution to Religion, 
pp. 192f.). Kupwos is God in wv.°and ®; here, in view of 98, it 
might be Jesus (as 2°), though “to see God” (vg “deum”) as a 
term for intimate personal fellowship is more adequate to the 
context. People must be on the alert against tendencies to in- 
fringe this dyaopds (v.1°) ; émoxowodvtes, one form and function of 
mapaxadodvtes (107), introduces three clauses, beginning each with 
pa tus, though it is not clear whether the third (v.1°) is intended 
as an example of psovO@ow or as a further definition of the 
second py tis (ila «rA.). The first clause, py tis botepay (sc. 9) 
dnd tis xdpitos tod Qe00, shows botepety (41) with dmé as in 
Eccles 62 iorepdv .. . dd mavtos 08 érBupjoer (Sir 7°4 wh dorépe 
dd kAadvrwv has a different sense). In writing a6 rs xaputos 
rod Oeod the writer may have had already in mind the words of 
Dt 2918 (un tis eotw ev tyiv. . . Tivos 4 dudvova ekéxdwev ard 
Kupiov Tod Peod jar), which he is about to quote in the next clause. 


The rhetorical tone comes out in the two iambic trimeters 05 ywpls oddels 
Bperas Tov KUpiov and émickorobvres pu Tes boTepGy amd. 


The next clause, py tis pila mkpias dvw ddouca évoxhy, is a 
reminiscence of the warning against idolatry and apostasy in Dt 
2918, which A (as well as F*) preserves in this form, a) ris éorw 
év bpiv pila mikplas avw pvovoa evox} (so B*: ey XorF B) xat 
aucpia (B*¥: Kat mupia B). The form is ungrammatical, for éorw 
is superfluous, as is kal mxpia. On the other hand, the text of B 
yields no good sense, for a root can hardly be said to grow up é& 
xohf, and xai muxpia is left stranded; the alteration of mixpia 
in B* does not help matters, for it is not preceded by é xoAf, 


14 
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Plainly the writer found something like the words of A in his 
text of the LXX; he may have omitted éorw and kat muxpig. 
The confusion between -oxA7 and xodAy is intelligible, as 6xAos 
and xédos are confused elsewhere (Blass reads év xoAq here, 
which requires 7 or éorw to be supplied). “*Evox\f is the present 
subjunctive of évox\ety, which is used in 1 Es 21 (évoxAodca) 
and 2% (évoyAjoa) of rebellion disturbing and troubling the 
realm. As a general term for “troubling” or ‘“‘ vexing,” it is 
common both in classical Greek and in the papyri, either 
absolutely or with an accusative, as, ¢g., Polystr. Zpicur. (ed. 
C. Wilke) 82. 4, 088 b¢’ Eos rovTwv évoxdAncapévous Huds, the 
edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis (Aug. 29, 154 A.D.): &v TH 
oixeta TH yewlpy|ia mpooKaprepodor pi évoxrctv (BGT. ii. 372), 
and Aristoph. Avogs, 709 f., ob woAtv otd 6 wiOyKos otTos 6 Viv 
évox\dv. As for fila (of a person, as, ég., in 1 Mac 11° kai 
eEnrOev e& airdv pila duaptwrdos “Avrioxos “Emipavyns) muKxpias 
(genitive of quality), the meaning is a poisonous character and 
influence (cp. Ac 8%%). The warning in Deuteronomy is against 
any pernicious creature in the community, who by cool insolence 
and infidelity draws down the divine sentence of extermination 
upon himself and his fellows. Here the writer thinks of people 
who consider that immediate gratification of their wishes is 
worth more than any higher end in life; they value their spiritual 
position as sons (vv.*") so little, that they let it go in order to 
relapse on some material relief at the moment. Such a nature 
is essentially BéBndos, devoid of any appreciation of God’s 
privileges, and regarding these as of no more importance than 
sensuous pleasures of the hour. Under the bad influence of this 
(81a raurns, X DK LW 326, etc., as in 137: dd airys, AH P 33. 
424* syr>*! boh Clem. etc., as in r1* 121), all the rest (ot modXot, 
after one has been mentioned, as in Ro 515 etc.) may be tainted 
(uravOdor), and so (cp. on 10?) rendered incapable of dpec@ar tov 
Kupvov. 

The third clause (v.!®) is py tus (sc. %) wépvos 4 BEBn dos (for 
the collocation see Philo, de Sacerdot. 8, répvn kat BeBjrAw copa 
kal Wuxyv, and for this transferred sense of @. (= Lat. profanus) 
see Jebb-Pearson’s Fragments of Soph. ii. 208); BéByros is 
only once applied to a person in the LXX, viz. in Ezk 21% od 
BéBnrc dvope (=55n), then to people like Antiochus (3 Mac 
27-14) or (3 Mac 7° rots BeByAovs xeipwodpevor) recreant Jews. 
In adding &s *Hoaé «rAd. the writer chooses the story of Esau, in 
Gn 25%834 271-9, to illustrate the disastrous results of yielding 
to the dpaprtia of which he had spoken in v.1. There can be no 
étouovn, he implies, without a resolute determination to resist 
the immediate pleasures and passions of the hour. As Cicero 
puts it in the De Finibus, i. 14, “plerique, quod tenere atque 
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servare id quod ipsi statuerunt non possunt, victi et debilitati 
objecta specie voluptatis tradunt se libidinibus constringendos 
nec quid eventurum sit provident, ob eamque causam propter 
voluptatem et parvam et non necessariam et quae vel aliter 
pararetur et qua etiam carere possent sine dolore, tum in morbos 
graves, tum in damna, tum in dedecora incurrunt.” But why 
choose Esau? Probably owing to rabbinic tradition, in which 
Esau is the typical instance of the godless who grow up among 
good people (Isaac and Rebekah) and yet do not follow their 
deeds, as Obadiah is of the good who grow up among the wicked 
(Ahab and Jezebel) and do not follow ¢eiy deeds (Sifre 133 on 
Nu 27!). The rabbinic tradition! that Esau was sensual, is 
voiced as early as Philo, in the de (Vobilitate, 4 (6 dé peilov 
ares éx THY yaoTpos Kal TOY peta yaotépa pOovdv axpaTds éxwv, 
tf dv dvereiobn kai mpecBeiwy eSictacbar 7H pet adtod Kat 
peravociv edfis ed’ ols eEéoTn Kal hovay xard. Tov ddeAgod Kal pydev 
érepov 7) Ot dv AvTIATEL TOs yovelts TpaypateverGar), Where Philo 
interprets the petdvova of Esau as simply regret for a bad bargain. 
Our author may have considered Esau a mépvos literally—and in 
any case the word is to be taken literally (as in 13*), not in its 
OT metaphorical sense? of “ unfaithful ”—but the weight of the 
warning falls on BéByAos, as is clear from the phrase dvtt Bpdcews 
puds (cp. Gn 25% % Opa airod Bpdos aira). T. H. Green 
(Prolegomena to Ethics, § 96) points out that hunger was not the 
motive. ‘If the action were determined directly by the hunger, 
it would have no moral character, any more than have actions 
done in sleep, or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or 
(so far as we know) the action of animals. Since, however, it is 
not the hunger as a natural force, but his own conception of 
himself, as finding for the time his greatest good in the satis- 
faction of hunger, that determines the act, Esau recognizes 
himself as the author of the act... . If evil follows from it, 
whether in the shape of punishment inflicted by a superior, or 
of calamity ensuing in the course of nature to himself or those in 
whom he is interested, he is aware that he himself has brought 
it on himself.” The pds is emphatic: “id culpam auget, non 
misericordiam meretur” (Bengel). 

In the quotation from Gn 25% (drédoro dé "Hoad ra mpwroroxeta TO 
TaxwB), amédeto (A C 623), as if from a form aod(8w (cp. Helbing, 105), is 
preferred by Lachmann, B. Weiss, WH. 

The warning is now (v.!”) driven home. “lote, indicative here 
(a literary Atticism, though Blass insists that it is chosen for the 


1Jub 258 (Esau tempting Jacob to take one of his own two sensual 


wives). 
2 IIopvela has this sense, and so has the verb (¢.g. Ps 73” eEwh¢Opevoas 
mdvra Tov TopyevorvTa amd FOv). 
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sake of the rhythm, to assimilate tote yap dtu kal pe(témerta) to 
the closing words of the preceding sentence), recalls to the 
readers the scripture story with which they were so familiar. 
“lore 81. kal (another item in his story) petémerta 6€d\wv KAnpovo- 
piioor (1 P 3%) thy eddoyiay (=mpwrordca as in 1 Ch 5!-?) 
amredoxipdoOn (Jer 699 dredoximacev adrovs Kvpios: Ign. Rom. 8° 
eav daodoxyac0d). "AmoSoxindteoba. is common in the Greek 
orators for officials being disqualified, but the rejection here is 
an act of God; Esau is a tragic instance of those who cannot 
get a second chance of perdvova (66). The writer has again the 
sombre, serious outlook which characterizes a passage like 6*°%. 
The very metaphor of plant-growth occurs here as there, and 
dredoxipdaOn recalls addxyos. Meravore is impossible for certain 
wilful sins ; certain acts of deliberate choice are irrevocable and 
fatal. Why this was so, in Esau’s case, is now explained; 
petavolas yap témov ovx ebpe (etpicxw=obtain, with éx{yrety as 
often in LXX, eg. Dt 4°), xatwep peta Saxpdwy (emphatic by 
position) ék{ythoas adthy (7.e. weravoiav. ‘‘ Meravoias Toros is, in 
fact, werdvoia. . . . When per. rézov is taken up again, the mere 
secondary témos disappears, and it is atrjv, not airdv, agreeing 
with the great thing really sought,” Alford). If the writer used 
his usual A text of the LXX, he would not have found any 
allusion to the tears of Esau in Gn 27%, but the tears were 
retained, trom the Hebrew, in Jub 26°%, in other texts of the 
LXX, and in Josephus (Azz. i. 18. 7, révOos fryev ei +7} Siapapria. 
Kai atrod tots Sdéxpyow dxOdpevos 6 warp xtA.).1 “Those tears 
of Esau, the sensuous, wild, impulsive man, almost like the cry 
of some ‘trapped creature,’ are among the most pathetic in the 
Bible” (A. B. Davidson). Aérfv refers to petavolas, not to 
eddoyias (which would require petavoias . . . ebpey to be taken 
as a parenthesis, a construction which is wrecked on the anti- 
thesis between edpey and éxfnrjcas). The petdvorw is not a 
change in the mind of Isaac, which would require some additional 
words like tod matpds. Besides, Esau does not beseech Isaac to 
alter his mind. Nor can it refer to a change in God’s mind. It 
is ‘a change of mind” on Esau’s part, “undoing the effects of 
a former state of mind” (A. B. Davidson). Bitterly as Esau 
regretted his hasty action, he was denied any chance of having 
its consequences reversed by a subsequent perdvoua ; this is the 
writer’s meaning. “Advvarov raAw dvaxawilew eis werdvoray is the 
law of God for such wilful offenders, and to try for a second 
perdvova is vain, Such is the warning that our author deduces 
from the tale of Esau. 


1 There is a striking parallel in De Mercede Conductis, 42, where 
Lucian describes an old man being met by 7 merdvoww Saxptovoa és ovdéey 
dpeNos. 
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This inexorable view agrees with Philo’s idea (Leg. Alleg. iii. 75, modXais 
yap Wuxats weravola xpho0a Bovhybeloars ovx érérpeev 6 Oeds) that some, 
like Cain! (guod deter. pot. 26, T@ dé ph Sexouedvw perdvowv Kaly oe 
dmepBodhv dryous), are too bad to repent, though Philo illustrates it here not 
from Esau, but from Lot’s wife. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 5 he declares that 
luxurious spendthrifts are dvoxdOapro: kal Svotaror, ws unde Oe TE Thy pvow 
Yrew cvyyveuns d&vo0c0at, In Jub 35*4 Isaac tells Rebekah that ‘‘ neither Esau 
nor his seed is to be saved.” But the idea of IIpés ‘EBpalous is made still more 
clear by the use of peravolas téaov as an expression for opportunity or 
chance to repent. This is a contemporary Jewish phrase ; cp. Apoc. Bar 
85)? (‘‘ For when the Most High will bring to pass all these things, there will 
not then be an opportunity for returning . . . nor place of repentance”’), 
4 Es 9” (‘while a place of repentance was still open to them, they paid 
no heed”), which goes back to Wis 12! xplywy 6@ xara Bpaxd éedldous tézro0v 
peravolas (of God punishing the Canaanites). It is linguistically a Latinism,? 
which recurs in Clem. Rom. 75 (év yeved xal yeveg peravolas Témrov ewKev 
6 deorbrns Tots Bovrouévos érioTtpapjvar ér avrév) and Tatian (Orat. ad 
Graecos, 15, 5a rodro yotv 7 T&v Saiudvwv brdoracts ok exer meravolas 
Térov), But a special significance attaches to it in 4 Esdras, for example, 
where the writer (¢.g. in 7/0!) rules out any intercession of the saints for the 
ungodly after death, in his desire to show that ‘‘the eternal destiny of the 
soul is fixed by the course of the earthly life” (G. H. Box, Zhe Ezra- 
Apocalypse, pp. 154, 155). Here, as in the Slavonic Enoch (531), which also 
repudiates such intercession, ‘‘ we may detect the influence of Alexandrine 
theology, which tended to lay all stress upon the present life as determining 
the eternal fate of every man.” The author of IIpds “Efpatous shared this 
belief (cp. 9”) ; for him the present life of man contains possibilities which 
are tragic and decisive. He ignores deliberately any intercession of saints or 
angels for the living or for the dead. But he goes still further, with Philo 
and others, in holding that, for some, certain actions fix their fate beyond any 
remedy. He regards their case as hopeless; characters like Esau, by an 
act of profane contempt for God, are rejected for ever, a second perdvou, being 
beyond their reach. 


The connexion (ydp) between the finale (vv.!8-°) and what 
precedes lies in the thought that the higher the privilege, the 
higher the responsibility. In Zeg. Ad/eg. iil. 1, Philo quotes Gn 
2527 to prove that virtue’s divine city is not meant for human 
passions ; ov yap wépuxev 7 TOV TaOGV OnpevtiKy) KaKia THv dpeTAs 
moAwv, wickedness banishing men from the presence and sight 
of God. But this line of thought is not in the writer’s mind. 
It is more relevant to recall that Esau typifies exclusion from 
God in Jub 15° (“Ishmael and his sons and his brothers and 
Esau, the Lord did not cause to approach Him”); yet even 
this is not needful to explain the turn of thought. The writer is 
continuing his grave warning. As vv.!41" recall the first warning 
of 648, so he now proceeds to reiterate the second warning of 
1076-31, reminding his readers that they stand in a critical position, 


1 Philo read peltwv 4 airla wou Tod ddeOjva in Gn 4}, 

2 Livy, xliv. 10, “‘ poenitentiae relinquens locum” (cp. xxiv. 26, ‘‘locus 
poenitendis”) ; cp. Pliny’s Zf. x. 97, ‘‘ex quo facile est opinari, quae turba 
hominum emendari possit, si sit poenitentiae locus,” where the phrase is used 
in quite a different sense, of a chance to give up Christianity. 
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in which any indifferences or disobedience to God will prove 
fatal. This is the note of vv.259 in particular. But he leads up 
to the appeal by describing in a vivid passage the actual position 
of his readers before God (vv.184); their new status and en- 
vironment appeals even more powerfully and searchingly for an 
unworldly obedience to God than the old status of the People. 

18 You have not come (mpooed\ndvVOate) to what you can touch, to ‘* flames 
of fire,” to “mist” and “gloom” and ‘stormy blasts, ® to the blare of a 
trumpet and to a Voice” whose words made those who heard it refuse to hear 
another syllable ® (for they could not bear the command, ‘‘ If even a beast 
touches the mountain, tt must be stoned”)—* indeed, so awful was the sight 
that Moses said, “I am terrified and aghast.” ™ You have come (wpooednhs- 
@arte) to mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
myriads of angels in festal gathering, * to the assembly of the first-born 
registered in heaven, to the God of all as judge, to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, 4 to Jesus who mediates (8° 9°) the new covenant, and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message ts nobler than Abels. 


The passage moves through two phases (vv.!%2! and 22-24), 
contrasting the revelation at mount Sinai (2? 107) with the new 
d:a0yKn, the one sensuous, the other spiritual; the one striking 
terror with its outward circumstances of physical horror, the 
other charged with grace and welcome as well as with awe. The 
meditation and appeal are woven on material drawn from the 
LXX descriptions of the plague of darkness on Egypt (Ex 10!f 
Wnradyntov oxdTos . . . eyévero oxdtos yvodos OveAda) and the 
theophany at Sinai (Dt 41! mpooydGere Kal éoryre bd 76 dpos* 
Kal TO dpos exalero mupl ews Tod ovpavod, oxdros, yvddos, OvedAa, 
dovy peydAn, and Ex 191% apooexere Eavrois Tot dvaByvat cis 76 
pos Kal Oryely Te adtov" Tas 6 didpevos TOD dpovs Oavdtw TehevTHTEL 

. &v Aors ALHoBoANOncerar 7 Bord. katatogevOnoerar’ édv TE 
KThvos édv te avOpwros, ov Cyoerar. . . Kal éyivovto dwval Kat 
dotparal kat vepédy yvopadys éx dpovs Lewd, Hwovt rHs oddmvyyos 
NXE péya’ Kal érronOy was 6 rads 6 év TH wapeuBodrAyH). In v.18 
the text is difficult and perhaps corrupt. Wndapwopéva dper 
would be equivalent to WyAadyTo® dpe, a tangible, material 
mountain; but as dpe is a gloss (added, from v.”2, by D K L 
255 syr™' arm Athan. Cosm. etc., either before or after Wyd.), 
though a correct gloss, y. may be taken (a) either with trupi, 
(2) or independently. In the former case, (a) two constructions 
are possible. (i) One, as in vg (“ad tractabilem et accensi- 
bilem ignem”), renders “to a fire that was material (or palpable) 
and ablaze”; (ii) ‘“‘to what was palpable and ablaze with fire” 
(vp¢ in an ablative sense). (i) is a daring expression, and the 
implied contrast (with v.29) is too remote. The objection to (ii) 
is that zvp/ here, as in the OT, goes with the following datives. 
It is on the whole preferable (4) to take WyAadwpuevw by itself 
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(sc. tx). The mountain could not be touched indeed (v.2°), but 
it was a tangible object which appealed to the senses. This is 
the point of contrast between it and the Xv gpos, the present 
participle being equivalent to the verbal adjective WyAadyrés. 
Kypke connects y. with wvpi in the sense of “touched by 
lightning” (‘“‘igne tactum et adustum”), comparing the Latin 
phrase “fulmine tactum.” But the Greek term is @/yyavew, and 
in any case this interpretation really requires dpe, the mountain 
“sundering” under the lightning touch of God (Ps 144? etc.). 


Two conjectures have been proposed, te vevepwuévw by G. N. Bennett 
(Classical Review, vi. 263), who argues that this ‘‘ would fit in exactly with 
the OT accounts, which represent the summit of the mountain as burnt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a dense cloud” ; and rege Wadu- 
péve (dpe) by E. C. Selwyn (Journal of Theological Studies, ix. 133, 134)= 
**calcined” (a calcined volcano). Others (e.g. P. Junius) less aptly insert 
od or uy before Yn\aPwuévw, to harmonize the phrase with v.”°, 


In the rest of the description, {6g is a poetical word (cp. 
de Mundo, 400a, heaven ravros fégov kai drdxrov Kwyparos Kexw~ 
ptopevov), which the writer prefers to oxdros. Kat OuéAty— 
OvehAn, a hurricane, is defined by Hesychius as dvéuov cverpody 
kal dppy, 7 Kataryis (cp. Hom. Od. 5. 317), and in de Mundo, 3954, 
as mvedua Biawov Kat dpvw mpocaddrduevov. In v.!9 Axo (jx 
*Artikot’ Hxos “EXXnves, Moeris) is a synonym for the LXX $wvG, 
which the writer intends to use immediately. Philo had already 
used jyxos in de Decalogo, 11 : wavta 8 ws eixds Ta Tept tov Témrov 
COavpatoupyeiro, kr¥mows Bpovrdv pedvov 7) ote xwpely axods, 
dortparav Adpeow abyoedcotdras, dopdrov odAmuyyos 7x} Tpos 
pykiotov arorewvovoyn . . . Tupos oipaviov Popa karved Babel rd ev 
KvKAw ovoxidlovros. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 22 he explains that the 
gwv)} oddmvyyos announced to all the world the significance of 
the event. Finally, kat govf pnydtev (the decalogue in Dt 4}), 
fis (z.e. the pwvy) ot dxodcavtes TapytHoavto pi (pleonastic nega- 
tive as in Gal 57; hence omitted by 8* P 467) mpooteOfvar (the 
active zpooGeivat, in A, is less apt) adrots (ze. the hearers) Adyov 
(accus. and infinitive construction after wy, cp. Blass, § 429). 
The reference in v.29 is to the scene described in Dt 525, where it 
is the leaders of the nation who appeal in terror to Moses to take 
God’s messages and orders for them: Kat viv px droPdvwper, dre 
éfavaddéoe Huds TO TIP TO péya TodTO, édv TpoTOdpeOa. ets 
dxodoar tTHyv povyv Kupiov rod Geod jyav €rt, Kat drobavotvpeba. 
But in Ex 20! it is the people, as here, who appeal to Moses, 
py Aadreirw mpds Huds 6 Geds, wy dwoPdvopev. TS S.aoTehddpevov 
(in Ex 1918, see above) is passive. AsaoreAAopar is said by Anz 
(Subsidia, 326f.) not to occur earlier than Plato; here, as in 
Jth 11}? (dca SuecteiAato adrots 6 Geds), of a divine injunction. 
In v.2! pavrafspevoy is not a LXX term (for the sense, cp. Zec ro! 
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ktpios érotncev havracias, of natural phenomena Jike rain); it is 
used here for the sake of alliteration ($08. ¢avt.). To prove 
that even Moses was affected by the terrors of Sinai, the writer 
quotes from Dt 9} éxoBés eis, adding rhetorically kat évtpopos. 
He forgets that Moses uttered this cry of horror, not over the 
fearful spectacle of Sinai but at a later stage, over the worship of 
the golden calf. For évrpopos, cp. 1 Mac 13? évtpopos kat éxpoBos 
(v.2. %upoBos). The phrase evrpomos yevdpevos is applied by 
Luke to the terror of Moses at the ¢wv7) Kupéov out of the burning 
bush (Ac 7°). 


Assonance led to éxrpouos (¥D*) or ZupoBos (M 241. 255. 489. 547. 
1739 Thdt.). “Evrpouos was read by Clem. Alex. (Protrepi. ix. 2). 


The true position of Christians is now sketched (vv.??#*), 
"ANA mpoceAnAdOate Zudv Sper nal mdder (117% 16) Geod Lavros, 
the author adding ‘lepovcadhp émoupaviw (111) in apposition to 
mode, and using thus the archaic metaphors of Is 18’, Am 1’, 
Mic 41 etc., in his picture of the true fellowship. Paul had 
contrasted mount Sinai (=the present Jerusalem) with 7 dvw 
‘IepoveaAnp. Our author’s contrast is between mount Sion 
(=‘IepoveaAnp érovpdévios) and mount Sinai, though he does not 
name the latter. From the zddus he now passes to the zoAtrau. 

In Chagiga, 124, i. 33, Resh Lakish deduces from 1 K 8 and Is 63% 
that zebul, the fourth of the seven heavens, contains ‘‘ the heavenly Jerusalem 


and the temple,” z.e. as the residence of deity ; while Ma’on, the fifth heaven, 
holds the ‘‘ companies of ministering angels.” 


The second object of mpocedndUOate is Kal pupidow (so 
En 4o!: “I saw thousands of thousands and ten thousand times 
ten thousand before the Lord of spirits”) d&yyéXwv, with which 
mavynyvper must be taken, leaving the following kat to introduce 
the third object (v.28). The conception of the angels as pupiddes 
goes back to traditions like those voiced in Ps 68!" (76 dpa rod 
Geod puptomAdcuov, xiArddes evOnvovvTwv* 6 Kiptos év adrois ev Swd) 
and Dan 7} (pvpior prupiades).  Tavityupes was a term charged 
with Greek religious associations (cp. R. van der Loeff, De Ludis 
Eleusinits, pp. 85 f.), but it had already been adopted by Greek 
Jews like the translators of the LXX and Josephus for religious 
festivals. Movnydper describes the angelic hosts thronging with 
glad worship round the living God. Their relation to God is 
noted here, as in 1 their relation to human beings. “Ev6a 
mavyyupis éxet xapd, as Theophylact observes (iAapas ciOupias, 
nv mavyyupis emi€yrel, Philo, im Flacc. 14); but the joy of 
Lk 151° is not specially mentioned. Chrysostom’s suggestion is 
that the writer évrat0a ryv xapav Seixvvcr Kal tiv edppootvyy avrt 
Tov yvdgpov Kal Tod oKdrovs Kai THS OvéAAns. Augustine (Quaest. 
i, 168: “accessistis ad montem Sion et ad ciuitatem dei Hier- 
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usalem et ad milia angelorum exultantium”) seems to imply not 
only that maynydper goes with dyyé\wy, but that he knew a text 
with some word like zravyyvpifévrwy (Blass), as is further proved 
by boh (“keeping festival”), Orig’* (laetantium, collaudantium), 
and Ambrose. There is a hint of this in Clem. Alex. Protrepz¢. 
ix. 6, 7, atry yap % mpwrdroxos éxxAyoia 7 ek woAAOY ayabdv 
ovykepevn Tadiov’ tadr’ grt. Ta TpwrdroKa Ta evamoyeypappeva 
ev otpavots Kal Tocatras pupidow ayyehwv ovpravnyupilovra. 

The human odAtrac are next (v.78) described as éxkdyota 
TpwtTotoKwv atoyeypaypevwv év odpavois. (For the collocation of 
angels and men, see En 39° ‘‘ Mine eyes saw their [ze. the 
saints’] dwellings with His righteous angels, and their resting- 
places with the holy”; the Enoch apocalypse proceeding to the 
intercession of the angels (‘‘and they petitioned, and interceded, 
and prayed for the children of men”) which the Christian writer 
deliberately omits.) The phrase describes what the author else- 
where calls 6 Aads (rod Geod), but in two archaic expressions, 
chosen to emphasize what Paul would have called their election. 
They are zpwréroxor (as Israel had been zpwrdroxos, Ex 4”? etc.), 
with a title to God’s blessing (v.16 rpwroréxia). The choice of 
the plural instead of the collective singular was due to the 
previous plural in prpidow dyyéAwv. In droyeypappévey év 
ovpavots there is a passing allusion to the idea of the celestial 
archives or register—a favourite poetical figure in which the 
Oriental expressed his assurance of salvation.1 As in Lk 1070 
so here, the phrase refers to men on earth, to the church militant, 
not to the church triumphant; otherwise év odpavots would be 
meaningless. 

This interpretation, which groups ravyyvper with what precedes, is current 
in nearly all the early versions and Greek fathers, who generally assume it 
without question. The real alternative is to take wupedow as further defined 
by ayyé\wv mavnytper kal éxxAnola mpwrordkwy dmoyeypapuévwy év ovpavots. 
This introduces and leaves wupidow rather abruptly, and implies that angels 
alone are referred to (so recently Dods, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg), called 
mpwrordkot as created before men. But, while a later writer like Hermas 
( Vis. iii. 4) could speak of angels as of mp&rou xricbévres, &oyeypappevov 
cannot naturally be applied to them. Hermas himself ( Vzs. i. 3) applies that 
term to men (éyypagjoovrat els Tas BlBdous THs (wns mera TGV drylwy), 


A fresh sweep of thought now begins (784). The writer 
is composing a lyrical sketch, not a law-paper; he reiterates the 
idea of the fellowship by speaking of God, men, and him by whom 
this tie between God and men has been welded, the allusion 
to Jesus being thrown to the end, as it is to form the starting- 
point for his next appeal (vv.75"), In kat kputi 066 mévtwy it is 
not possible, in view of 9?" (werd dé rotro Kpious) and of the 
punitive sense of xpivw in 10%, to understand xpurys as defender 

1 Clem. Hom. ix. 22, Ta dvouara év otpayg ws del (HvTwY dvarypaphvar. 
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or vindicator (so, e.g., Hofmann, Delitzsch, Riggenbach). The 
words mean “to the God of all (angels and men, the living and 
the dead, Ac 10*), and to him as xpirys, to whom you must 
account for your life.” It is implied that he is no easy-going 
God. The contrast is not between the mere terrors of Sinai 
and the gracious relationship of Sion, but between the outward, 
sensuous terror of the former and the inward intimacy of the 
latter—an intimacy which still involves awe. In the next phrase, 
nvedpata Sixaiwy means the departed who have in this life been 
Sixavor in the sense of 10°; rerehevwpévay is added, not in the 
mere sense of “departed” (reAeuvrav = reActoda Oa, TeAevody), but 
to suggest the work of Christ which includes the décaror, who 
had to await the sacrifice of Christ before they were “ perfected” 
(11%). If this involves the idea of a descent of Christ to the 
under-world, as Loofs (eg. in ERE. iv. 662) argues, it implies 
the group of ideas mentioned in 214, which may have lain in the 
background of the writer’s thought. At any rate the “ perfect- 
ing” of these dikavor, their teXetwors, was due to Jesus; hence 
(v.24) the writer adds, kat SiaOqkns véas pecity “Inood (again at 
the end, for emphasis), where véas is simply a synonym for Kawijs 
(88 etc.). The classical distinction between the two terms was 
being dropped in the xowy. Tis véas ‘Iepovoadjy occurs in Zest. 
Dan 53", and the two words are synonymous, ¢.g., in Zest. Levi 
814 (eruxAnOynoerar ait dvopa xaivov, dt. Bacireds . . . woinoer 
iepareiav véav). Indeed Blass thinks that the unexampled dca6yxns 
veds was due to a sense of rhythm; the author felt a desire to 
reproduce the — ..— — U— of the preceding wy rereXcewpévov. 


In Cambodia (cp. ZREZ. iii. 164) those who are present at a death-bed all 
“*repeat in a loud voice, the patient joining in as long as he has the strength, 
‘ Arahan! Arahan!’ ‘the saint! the just one!’ (Pali avaham=‘the 
saint,’ ‘one who has attained final sanctification’).” Bleek is so perplexed 
by kal mvevp. dix. TeX. coming between Oe~ and “Iyood that he wonders 
whether the author did not originally write the phrase on the margin, intending it 
to go with mavyytpe or éxxAnolg. The curious misreading of D d, rePewedw- 
uéveov, underlies Hilary’s quotation (¢vact. zz Ps, 124: ‘‘ecclesia angelorum 
multitudinis frequentium—ecclesia primitivorum, ecclesia spirituum in domino 
fundatorum”), Another odd error, mvevuare for mvevuact, appears in D 
(boh d and some Latin fathers (¢.g. Primasius)—a trinitarian emendation 
(=t0-")° 


In S:a0jxys véas, as in 13”, the writer recalls the conception 
with which he had been working in the middle part of his argu- 
ment (chs. 7-10) ; now he proceeds to expand and explain the 
allusion in kat aipatt favticpod (9!) kpetrrov (adverbial as in 
t Co 7°8) AadoGvre mapa (as in 14 etc.) tov “ABed (=7d1 tod” ABer, 
cp. Jn 5°). Reconciliation, not exclusion, is the note of the véa 
diabyxy. The blood of the murdered Abel (114) called out to 

1 76” ABeX (genitive) was actually read by L and is still preferred by Blass. 
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God in En 226 (where the seer has a vision of Abel’s spirit 
appealing to God) for the extinction of Cain and his descendants. 
The xpetrroy in Jesus here is that, instead of being vindictive 
and seeking to exclude the guilty, he draws men into fellowship 
with God (see p. xlii). The contrast is therefore not between the 
Voice of the blood of Jesus (AaAotvr:) and the Voice of the 
decalogue (v.19), but between Jesus and Abel; the former opens 
up the way to the presence of God, the latter sought to shut it 
against evil men. The blood of martyrs was assigned an atoning 
efficacy in 4 Mac 628 1721f; but Abel’s blood is never viewed in 
this light, and the attempt to explain this passage as though the 
blood of Jesus were superior in redeeming value to that of Abel 
as the first martyr (so, e.g., Seeberg), breaks down upon the fact 
that the writer never takes Abel’s blood as in any sense typical 
of Christ’s. 


The application of vv.18-4 now follows. Though we have a far 
better relationship to God, the faults of the older generation may 
still be committed by us, and committed to our undoing (vv.?5-9). 


25 See (Bdémere as 3)2) that you do not refuse to listen to his voice. For if 
they failed to escape, who refused to listen to their instructor upon earth, much 
less shall we, if we discard him who speaks from heaven. * Then his voice 
shook the earth, but now the assurance ts, ‘‘ once again I will make heaven as 
well as earth to quake.” *" That phrase (rd 6é as Eph 4°), ‘‘ once again,” de- 
notes (Ondot, as in 9°) the removal of what ts shaken (as no more than created), 
to leave only what stands unshaken. ™* Therefore let us render thanks that we 
get an unshaken realm ; and in this way let us worship God acceptably—*® but 
with godly fear and awe, for our God ts indeed ‘‘ a consuming fire.” 


The divine revelation in the sacrifice of Jesus (Aadotvre) 
suggests the start of the next appeal and warning. From the 
celestial order, just sketched, the divine revelation (tév Aadodvta 

. . Tov dw odpavGv) is made to us; instead of rejecting it, which 
would be tragic, let us hold to it. The argument is: God’s 
revelation (v.2°) implies a lasting relationship to himself (v.*8) ; 
and although the present order of things in the universe is 
doomed to a speedy fall (v.%°), this catastrophe will only bring 
out the unchanging realm in which God and we stand together 
(v.27), The abruptness of the asyndeton in (v.”) Bdémete py KA. 
adds to its force. Mapowtmonobe . . . mapattnodpevor are only a 
verbal echo of wapytjcavto xrA. in v.19; for the refusal of the 
people to hear God except through Moses is not blamed but 
praised by God (Dt 5%). The writer, of course, may have 
ignored this, and read an ominous significance into the instinctive 
terror of the people, as if their refusal meant a radical rejection 
of God. But thisis unlikely. By mapattrnodpevor tov xpnpartifovta 
he means any obstinate rejection of what Moses laid down for 


. 
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them as the will of God. Ei... otk (as was the fact) eépuyov 
(referring to the doom mentioned in 2? 3% 107), As in 2° (és 
ucts expevédpe0a), expedyw is used absolutely ; the weaker epuyov 
is read only by 8° DK L M W 104, etc. In the following words 
there are three possible readings. The original text ran: (a) émt 
yiis Tapartnodpevor tov xpypatiLovta (8* A C D M d boh Cyr.), 
émt ys being as often thrown to the front for the sake of 
emphasis. But the hyperbaton seemed awkward. Hence (4) 
Tov émt yis mapaurnoduevor x. (8° K L P Chrys. Thdt. etc.) 
and (¢) mapaurnodpevor tov emi yas x. (69. 256. 263. 436. 462. 
467. 1837. 2005 vg) are attempts to make it clear that émi yjjs 
goes with tov xpynpatifovta, not with mapattyodpevor. The latter 
interpretation misses the point of the contrast, which is not 
between a rejection on earth and a rejection in heaven (!), but 
between a human oracle of God and the divine Voice da 
ovpavav to us. The allusion in tov xpnuarilovra+ is to Moses, 
as Chrysostom was the first to see. To refuse to listen to him is 
what has been already called d6eretv vopov Mwiicéws (1078). As 
the Sinai-revelation is carefully described in 2? as 6 dv dyyéAwv 
AadyGets Adyos, so here Moses is 6 xpynpatitwy, or, as Luke puts 
it, ds edé€aTo Ady, Lévta Sodvar (Ac 7°°); he was the divine 
instructor of the Aads on earth. It is repeatedly said (Ex 20%, 
Dt 4°6) that God spoke to the people at Sinai é« rod otpavod, so 
that to take tév xpynpatitovtra here as God, would be out of 
keeping with émi tis yqs. The writer uses the verb in a wider 
sense than in that of 8° and 117; it means “the man who had 
divine authority to issue orders,” just as in Jer 26? (rots Adyous 
ovs ovveragd cou adttots xpnparicat), etc. He deliberately writes 
tov xpnuatilovra of Moses, keeping tov AaAodvra as usual for 
God. Then, he concludes, rohd (altered,as in v.°, to roAAG by 
D°K LM P © 226, or to réc, as in 9!4, by 255) paddov (sc. ovK 
exhevéoucOa) Hpets ot Tov (sc. xpnuari~ovra) aw otpavav atootpeds- 
pevo. (with accus. as 3 Mac 373 dreotpeavto tiv atipntov 
woNureiav, and 2 Ti 115 dreatpidyody pe aves). 


It is surprising that odpavod (8 M 216. 424**. 480. 547. 623. 642. 920. 
1518. 1872 Chrys.) has not wider support, though, as 9”: #4 shows, there is 
no difference in sense. 


In v.76 o6 4 pwvh Thy yhv éoddeuce tére is another (cp. vv.1% 14) 
unintentional rhythm, this time a pentameter. Tore, ze. at 
Sinai. But in the LXX of Ex 19}8, which the writer used, the 
shaking of the hill is altered into the quaking of the people, and 
Jg 5% does not refer to the Sinai episode. Probably the writer 
inferred an earthquake from the poetical allusions in Ps 1147 


'Cp. Jos. Anz, iii. 8. 8, Mwiions . . . éxpnuarttero mepl Gv édeiro mapa 
Tov Oeod, 
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(€caredOn 7% yq), Ps 688! 7718 when these were associated with 
the special theophany at Sinai. Név 8€ émjyyeATar (passive in 
middle sense, as Ro 4?!) \éywy, introducing a loose reminiscence 
and adaptation of Hag 2° (ér drag éya ceiow Tov ovpavdv Kal THY 
yiv «rX.), where the prediction of a speedy convulsion of nature 
and the nations has been altered! in the LXX, by the intro- 
duction of ém, into a mere prediction of some ultimate crisis, 
with reference to some preceding cetots, z.e. for our writer the 
Sinai-revelation. The second and final ceiois is to be at the 
return of Jesus (9”8). 

The anticipation of such a cosmic collapse entered apocalyptic. Thus the 
author of Apoc. Baruch tells his readers, ‘‘if you prepare your hearts, so as 
to sow in them the fruits of the law, it shall protect you when the Mighty 
One is to shake the whole creation” (32!). 

In v.?” the Haggai prediction is made to mean the removal 
(uetdPeow, stronger sense than even in 71?) tév cahevopévwy (by 
the oetois). There is a divine purpose in the cosmic catastrophe, 
however; it is ta pelvy Ta ph ocadeudpeva, ze. the Bacwdeia 
doddeutos of the Christian order. For déod\eutos, compare Philo, 
de vit. Mosts, ii. 3, Ta Se TovTOV povov BEéBata, doddevta, dxpddavra 

.. pave tayiws ad’ hs huepas eypady péxpe viv Kal mpds Tov 
éreita Tavra dvomeveiy eAmis aita aidva domep aOdvata, Lelw and 
oadevw are cognate terms (cp. ¢.g. Sir 1618: 19 6 otpavos . . . Kal yn 
carevOnoovra: . . . data py kal Ta OepéALa THs ys cvecelovTat). 
Here ceiow is changed into cetw by D K L Pd arm and some 
cursives, probably to conform with the form of the promise in 
Hag 27! (eyo oeiw tov ovp. Kai tiv yiv). The hint is more 
reticent, and therefore more impressive than the elaborate pre- 
diction of the Jewish apocalyptist in Apoc. Bar 59%: ‘but also 
the heavens were shaken at that time from their place, and those 
who were under the throne of the Mighty One were perturbed, 
when He was taking Moses unto Himself. For He showed him 

. . the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern of 
which was to be made the sanctuary of the present time ” (cp. 
He 8°). There is a premonition of the last judgment in En 
601, as a convulsion which shook not only heaven, but the nerves 
of the myriads of angels. 

“There have been two notable transitions of life,’ says Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Ovat. v. 25), in the history of the world, z.e. the two covenants, 
‘¢ which are also called earthquakes on account of their arresting character” 
(Sua 7 TOD rpdyuaros mepiBdqrov) ; the first from idols to the Law, the second 
from the Law to the gospel. We bring the good news of yet a third earth- 


quake, the transition from the present order to the future (ryv évreBOev éml Ta 
éxeloe perdoracww, TA unkere Kovmeva, unde cadevdmeva).” 





17.¢, while Haggai predicts ‘‘it will be very scon,” the LXX says ‘‘once 
again.” 
2 Probably a reference to He 12%, 
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Changes and crises may only serve to render a state or an 
individual more stable. Thus Plutarch says of Rome, in the 
disturbed days of Numa, xaOdrep ra xararnyvipeva TO celer Bau 
parrov epalerat, pdvvvebar dSoxotca Sia tov Kwdivev (Vit. Num. 
8). But the writer’s point in v.?” is that there is an dod\eutos 
Bacwdeta } already present, in the fellowship of the new diaOjxy, 
and that the result of the cosmic catastrophe will simply be to 
leave this unimpaired, to let it stand out in its supreme reality 
and permanence. The passage is a counterpart to 119-12, where 
skies and earth vanish, though they are God’s own épya. So 
here, the writer puts in, by way of parenthesis, és memounpévor. 
Kypke took werounpévwr, “pro werounpevyy, Sc. perdbecw,” com- 
paring Mt 5!9 where he regarded éAaxiorwv as similarly equiva- 
lent to édkaxiornv. The word would then be a genitive absolute, 
connecting with what follows: “all this being done so that,” etc. 
Even when zezowypévwv is taken in its ordinary sense, it is 
sometimes connected with tva «rd. (so, é.g., Bengel and Delitzsch) ; 
the aim of creation was to replace the provisional by the per- 
manent, the temporal by the eternal. A far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. Even the conjecture (Valckenaer) zerovjevwy (labouring 
with decay) is needless, though ingenious. In vy.” 29 the final 
word upon this prospect and its responsibilities is said. Ad (as 
in v.12), in view of this outlook (in v.?’), Baowtelay d&oddeutov 
(metaphorical, as, ¢g., Diod. Sic. xii. 29, oovdal doddevrar) 
tapahapBdvovtes (cp. 2 Mac rol! and Zpist. Arist. 36, kal nets 
d& mapaAaBovres tiv Bacwrciay xrd., for this common phrase) 
éxopev xdépw (8.6 with pres. subjunctive as in 6!). The unique 
and sudden reference to the primitive idea of Baowela (see 
Introd., p. xxxili) may be a reminiscence of the scripture from which 
he has just quoted ; the prediction about the shaking of heaven 
and earth is followed, in Hag 2”, by the further assertion, xat 
Katactpéyw Opdvovs Baciréwv, kal eorgcbpetow dSivayw Baciréwv 
rév éOvev. Possibly our author regarded the prediction in Dn 718 
(kat rapadjyovra tiv Bacrrelav ayo tWicrov Kat Kabé~ovow 
aiTiv €ws aidvos Tov aidvwv) as fulfilled already in the Christian 
church, though he does not mean by BacwAciay zapadapBdvovres 
that Christians enter on their reign. 

Why thankfulness (for this common phrase, see Epict. i. 2. 23, 
exw xdpw, dre pov peidy, and OP. 138178 (2nd century) da 
Gvoriv TQ odoavt. dmedidouev xdpras) should be the standing 
order for them, the writer explains in 8 fs xrA.; it is the one 
acceptable Aatpedew (9"*), or, as he puts it afterwards (135), the 
real sacrifice of Christians. Av fs \atpevdpev (subj. cohortative 
in relative clause, like orjre in 1 P 512) edapeotas (not in LXX; 


1 Cp. Wis 5:76 Sikaroe 52 els rov aldva {Gow . . . Afuwovra rd Bactl- 
Aevov THs edmpemelas . . . Ex XeLpds Kuplov, bri TH Seka oKerdcer avrods, 
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an adverb from the verb in the sense of 115°) 76 6€6. The v.2. 
Exoney (8 K P Lat syr™ eth etc.) is the usual (see Ro 5}) 
phonetic blunder, though Aarpevouev (8 M P syr™ arm) would 
yield as fair a sense as Aarpedwneyv (A C D L 33. 104 Lat sah 
etc.). In pera .. . 8€ous he puts in a characteristic warning 
against presumption. There are three readings. (a) edAaPeias 
kal déous, N* A C D 256. 263. 436. 1912 sah boh syr® arm. 
(4) edrAaBelas kat aidots, 8 M P © 6. 104. 326. 1739 lat Orig. 
(c) aidods cat edAaBeias, K L 462 syr™ Chrys. Thdt. The acci- 
dental doubling of a (from xaé) led to (4), especially as aidots 
and «iAaBeia were often bracketed together, and as deds was a 
rare word (first popularized in Hellenistic Judaism by 2 Macca- 
bees). Ed\aPela here as in 57 (cp. 117) of reverent awe. Kat 
yap 6 Oeds Hpav mip katavadioxoy (v.”°). Not ‘for our God too 
is a dp av.,” for the writer believed that the same God was God 
of the old dua@yjxn and of the new; besides, this rendering would 
require kat yap huav 6 Beds. The phrase is from Dt 424 (Moses 
at Sinai to the Israelites) dru Kupios 6 Oeds cov mip KatavadicKov 
éotiv, Oeds Cndwrys (cp. 9°), referring to his intense resentment of 
anything like idolatry, which meant a neglect of the diaOjxy. 
There is no allusion to fire as purifying; the author of Wisdom 
(161°) describes the Egyptians as wupi xaravadioxdmevor, and it is 
this punitive aspect of God which is emphasized here, the divine 
Ghdos (see p. XXxvi). 


This is one of Tertullian’s points (adv. Marc. i. 26-27) against the 
Marcionite conception of a God who is good-natured and nothing more: 
‘*tacite permissum est, quod sine ultione prohibetur . . . nihil Deo tam 
indignum quam non exsequi quod noluit et prohibuit admitti . . . malo 
parcere Deum indignius sit quam animadvertere. . . . Plane nec pater tuus 
est, in quem competat et amor propter pietatem, et timor propter potestatem ? 
nec legitimus dominus, ut diligas propter humanitatem et timeas propter 
disciplinam.” In IIpds ‘Efpatous there is no softening of the conception, as in 
Philo’s argument (de Sacrificantibus, 8) that God’s requirement is simply 
ayamray adrov ws evepyérny, el 5¢ wh, PoBeto Oar yodr ws dpxovta Kal KUptoy, Kal 
dia tracév lévar Trav eis dpéoxeray 6d6v Kal NaTpevery air@ wh wapépyws adda 
yh Yuxy weTAnpwuevy ywwuns piroléou kal ray evroh@y avrod mepiéxerbat 
Kal ra Slkara Teyuav. In de Decalogo, 11, he spiritualizes the fire at Sinai thus: 
Too mupos 7d wey purige 7d 5é kalew wépuxev (those who obey the divine laws 
being inwardly enlightened, those who disobey being inflamed and consumed 
by their vices), and closes the treatise (33) by enunciating his favourite doc- 
trine that God never punishes directly but only indirectly (here by Alkn, whose 
appropriate task is to punish those who disobey her liege Lord). Indeed he 
allegorizes the OT comparison of God to a flame (Quaest. in Exod. 24" 
domep 5¢ ) POE Tacay Tiy mapaBryGeicay Srnv dvahioket, otrws, bray ému- 
powrnon eldixpivhs Tod Oeod évvoa TH YuxH wdvras rods érepoddtous doeBetas 
Royicpors Siapbelper, KaGoo.oboa Thy bAyv didvoiwv). The closest parallel to 
our passage lies in Ps.—Sol 15° where the author declares that praise to God 
is the one security for man. Wodpdy cal alvoy per’ Bois év edppoctvy Kapdids, 
Kapmov xeréwy . . . arapxhy xethéwy dd Kapdlas oolas Kal dixalas, 6 roy 
radra ov carevOjoerar els Tov alava aod (2.é. vd) Kako, POE wupds kal 
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Boyh ddlkwr ody aera avrod, Bray éhOy éwl awaprwrods dard mpoowrov 
kuplov. 


With this impressive sentence Mpés “EBpatous really closes. 
But the writer appends (see Introd., pp. xxviii f.) a more or less 
informal postscript, with some personal messages to the com- 
munity. A handful of moral counsels (vv,!") is followed by a 
longer paragraph (vv.*!°), and the closing personal messages are 
interrupted by a farewell benediction (v.”°). 


1Zet your brotherly love continue. * Never forget to be hospitable, for by 
hospitality (ia radrns, as 12") some have entertained angels unawares. * Re- 
member presoners as tf you were tn prison yourselves ; remember those who are 
being ill-treated (11°"), since you too are in the body. 


Neither gudadedpia nor didogevia is a LXX term, though 
the broader sense of the former begins in 4 Mac 137% 26 141, 
Mevérw (cp. 61° 10% 82f), though its demands might be severe at 
times (cp. Ro 122°, 1 P 172; Clem. Ro 17; Herm. A/and. 81°) ; the 
duty is laid as usual on members of the church, not specially on 
officials. In v.? a particular expression of this gudadeddta is called 
for. Nofevia was practically an article of religion in the ancient 
world. The primary reference here in twes is to Abraham and 
Sara (Gn 181%), possibly to Manoah (Jg 13°"), and even to Tobit 
(Tob 1235) ; but the point of the counsel would be caught readily 
by readers familiar with the Greek and Roman legends of divine 
visitants being entertained unawares by hospitable people, e.g. 
Hom. Odyss. xvii. 485 f. (kai re Oeot Eeivourwy éouxdres &AAOSaTroITL 

| rayroto. teA Cortes, éeriatpwpHot rdAnas, cp. Plat. Soph. 216 B); 
Si. Ital. vii. 173 f. (‘‘laetus nec senserat hospes | advenisse 
deum”), and the story of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, ded. 
viii. 626 f.) alluded to in Ac 141. In the Hellenic world the 
worship of Zeus Xenios (¢.g. Musonius Rufus, xv. a, 6 wept Eévous 
ddixos eis tov E€vrov duaprdver Ai) fortified this kindly custom. 
According to Resh Lakish (Sota, 10a), Abraham planted the tree 
at Beersheba (Gn 21%) for the refreshment of wayfarers, and 
pAogevia. was always honoured in Jewish tradition (e.g. Sabbath, 
127. 1, “there are six things, the fruit of which a man eats in 
this world and by which his horn is raised in the world to come: 
they are, hospitality to strangers, the visiting of the sick,” etc.). 
But there were pressing local reasons for this kindly virtue in the 
primitive church. Christians travelling abroad on business might 
be too poor to afford a local inn. Extortionate charges were 
frequent ; indeed the bad repute which innkeepers enjoyed in 
the Greek world (cp. Plato’s Zaws, 918 D) was due partly to this 
and partly also to a “general feeling against taking money for 
hospitality” (cp. Jebb’s Zheophrastus, p. 94). But, in addition, 
the moral repute of inns stood low (Theophrastus, Char. 65 
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Sewos St ravdoxedoa: kal mopvoBooKjoa. Krd.); there is significance 
in the Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Aw. v. 1. 1) 
that Rahab 4 qwdpvy (1131) kept an inn. For a Christian 
to frequent such inns might be to endanger his character, 
and this consideration favoured the practice of hospitality on 
the part of the local church, apart altogether from the discomforts 
of aninn. (‘In the better parts of the empire and in the larger 
places of resort there were houses corresponding in some 
measure to the old coaching inns of the eighteenth century ; in 
the East there were the well-known caravanserais ; but for the most 
part the ancient hostelries must have afforded but undesirable 
quarters. They were neither select nor clean,” T. G. Tucker, 
Life in the Roman World, p. 20.) Some of these travellers 
would be itinerant evangelists (cp. 3 Jn °*). 

According to Philo the three wayfarers seen by Abraham did 
not at first appear divine (oi d¢ Qeorepas dvres Picews EheAHOerav), 
though later on he suspected they were either prophets or angels 
when they had promised him the birth of a son in return for his 
splendid hospitality (Advah. 22-23). “Ina wise man’s house,” 
Philo observes, ‘no one is slow to practise hospitality: women 
and men, slaves and freedmen alike, are most eager to do 
service to strangers”; at the same time such hospitality was 
only an incident (adpepyov) and instance (detypa capécrarov) 
of Abraham’s larger virtue, ze. of his piety. Josephus also 
(Ant. i. 11. 2) makes Abraham suppose the three visitors 
were human strangers, until at last they revealed themselves 
as divine angels (eacdmevos tpets dyyéhous Kal vopioas elvac 
évovs Hotacaté 7 dvacras Kal Tap ait kataxGévtas mapexdre 
éeviwv peradaBeiv). It was ignorance of the classical idiom (cp. 
Herod. i. 44, irodeEduevos tov elvoy hovéa tov madds éAdvOave 
Béckwv) in @aov ~evicavtes, which led to the corruptions of 
Z\adov in some Latin versions into “latuerunt,” ‘‘ didicerunt,” 
and “‘placuerunt.” Note the paronomasia émAarOdvecde . . . 
Z\a$ov, and the emphatic position of dyyéAous. “ You never know 
whom you may be entertaining,” the writer means. “Some 
humble visitor may turn out to be for you a very dyyeAos Geod” 
(cp. Gal 41*). 

MiyvfcKxeoGe (bear in mind, and act on your thought of) ray 
Secpiwy. Strangers come within sight; prisoners (v.%) have to 
be sought out or—if at a distance—borne in mind. Christian 
kindness to the latter, ze. to fellow-Christians arrested for some 
reason or other, took the form either of personally visiting them 
to alleviate their sufferings by sympathy and gifts (cp. Mt 25%, 
2 Ti 11), or of subscribing money (to pay their debts or, in the 
case of prisoners of war, to purchase their release), or of praying 
for them (Col 418 and 43). All this formed a prominent feature 


15 
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of early Christian social ethics. The literature is full of tales 
about the general practice: eg. Aristid. Afo/. 15; Tertull. ad 
Mart. 1 f. and Afol. 39, with the vivid account of Lucian in the 
de Morte Peregr. 12, 13. This subject is discussed by Harnack 
in the Expansion of Early Christianity (bk. ii. ch. 3, section 5). 
Our author urges, “remember the imprisoned” ds ouvdedepevor. 
If ds is taken in the same sense as the following ws, the meaning 
is: (a) ‘‘as prisoners yourselves,” ze. in the literal sense, “since 
you know what it means to be in prison”; or (4) “as im- 
prisoned,” in the metaphorical sense of Diognet. 6, Xpirriavot 
Karéxovrat os ev fpovpa ta Koopw. A third alternative sense is 
suggested by LXX of 1S 18! (9 Woyy “Iwvdbav cvvedéby 7H Wry7 
Aavid), but the absence of a dative after ovvdedeuévor and the 
parallel phrase és év odpart rule it out. Probably as is no more 
than an equivalent for oo«. Christians are to regard themselves 
as one with their imprisoned fellows, in the sense of 1 Co 126 
cite Taoxer ev pédos, Tvprdoxe wavTa TA weAn. This interpreta- 
tion tallies with 104 above (cp. Neh 13-4). It does not, however, 
imply that év odpati, in the next clause, means “in the Body (of 
which you and your suffering fellows are alike members”) ; for 
éy odpate refers to the physical condition of liability to similar 
ill-usage. See Orig. ¢. Cels. il. 23, rv rots év odace (Bouhéreau 
conj. cwpart) cvpBawovrwv, and especially Philo’s words describ- 
ing some spectators of the cruelties inflicted by a revenue officer 
on his victims, as suffering acute pain, ds év Tots érépwy copacw 
abrot kaxovpevor (de Spec. Leg. iii. 30). So in de Confus. Ling. 35, 
Kal TO cvppopov avyvitwv TOV Kaxovxopévuv (7.e. by exile, famine, 
and plague; cp. He 11°7) odx évdebeloar ywpiw, owparte 

Seneca (#/. ix. 8) illustrates the disinterestedness of friendship by 
observing that the wise man does not make friends for the reason suggested 
by Epicurus, viz., to ‘‘ have someone who will sit beside him when he is ill, 
someone to assist him when he is thrown into chains or in poverty,” but 
“that he may have someone beside whom, in sickness, he may himself sit, 
someone whom he may set free from captivity in the hands of the enemy.” 
The former kind of friendship he dismisses as inadequate : ‘‘a man has made 
a friend who is to assist him in the event of bondage (‘adversum vincula’), 
but such a friend will forsake him as soon as the chains rattle (‘cum primum 
crepuerit catena’).” In Zp. Ardst, 241, 242, when the king asks what is the 
use of kinship, the Jew replies, éav rols oupBalvovor voulfwpev aruxotcr pev 
éNarrovabat kai kaxoTabGuev ws abrol, palverar Td svyyeves dcov ioxidy éort. 
Cicero specially praises generosity to prisoners, and charity in general, as 
being serviceable not only to individuals but to the State (de Offic. ii. 18, 
‘‘haec benignitas etiam rei publicae est utilis, redimi e servitute captos, locu- 
pletari tenuiores”). 

4 Let marriage be held in honour by all, and keep the marriage-bed un- 
stained. God will punish the vicious and adulterous. 

5 Keep your life free from the love of money ; be content with what you 
have, for He (airés) has said, 


“* Never will I fail you, never will I forsake you.” 
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6 Sco that we can say confidently, 

‘The Lord ts my helper (BonOés, cp. 218 416), LZ will not be afraid. 
What can men do to me?” 

As wv.!:? echo 10% 82. 88, y,4 drives home the wdpvos of 1216, 
and vv.* 6 echo the reminder of 104, Evidently (v.*), as among 
the Macedonian Christians (1 Th 4%), giAadeAdia could be 
taken for granted more readily than sexual purity. Tiptos (sc. 
éorw as in v.°, Ro 12°, the asyndeton being forcible) 6 ydpos év 
maou, ze. primarily by all who are married, as the following 
clause explains. There may be an inclusive reference to others 
who are warned against lax views of sexual morality, but there is 
no clear evidence that the writer means to protest against an 
ascetic disparagement of marriage. LKoity is, like the classical 
A€xos, a euphemistic term for sexual intercourse, here between 
the married ; dptavtos is used of incest, specially in Zest. Rewd. 
i. 6, eulava Koitny tod marpds pov: Plutarch, de Aluviis, 18, pH 
OérAwv puaive tiv Koiryy Tod yevvnocavtos, etc.; but here in a 
general sense, as, ¢.g., in Wisdom: 

paxapia  orTeipa 7 dpuiavros, 
HTS OvK eyvw Koitynv ev maparTdpaTl, 
efeu KapTov év émicxom Wrxdv (3}%), 
and ovre Biovs ovre ydpovs Kabapors ere Prrddocovew, 
érepos 5 érepov 7) Aox@v avaipet 7 voHevwv ddvva (144). 


In wépvous yap kat porxous x7A., the writer distinguishes between 
porxoi, 7.€. married persons who have illicit relations with other 
married persons, and wédpvo. of the sexually vicious in general, 
ze. married persons guilty of incest or sodomy as well as of 
fornication. In the former case the main reference is to the 
breach of another person’s marriage; in the latter, the pre- 
dominating idea is treachery to one’s own marriage vows. The 
possibility of zopveéa in marriage is admitted in Tob 87 (ot da 
mopvelay éyo AauBdvw rHyv ddeApyv pov tavryv), Ze. of mere 
sexual gratification! as distinct from the desire and duty of 
having children, which Jewish and strict Greek ethics held to be 
the paramount aim of marriage (along with mutual fellowship) ; 
but this is only one form of zopveéa. In the threat xpwet (as in 
10°) 6 @eds, the emphasis is on 6 eds. ‘Longe plurima pars 
scortatorum et adulterorum est sine dubio, quae effugit notitiam 
iudicum mortalium ... magna pars, etiamsi innotescat, tamen 
poenam civilem et disciplinam ecclesiasticam vel effugit vel 
leuissime persentiscit ” (Bengel). 


This is another social duty (cp. Philo, de Decalogo, 24). In view of the 
Epicurean rejection of marriage (e.g. Epict. iii. 7. 19), which is finely 





1 uh év wdOer émriOuutas, as Paul would say (1 Th 4°). 
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answered by Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Flordleg. Ixvii. 25: 6 evyevis Kal 
eUWuxos véos .. . Oewpiv didre rédevos olkos Kal Blos ov dAAws DvvaTae 
yevéoOar, 7) pera. yuvorxds kal réxywy xrTd.), as well as of current ascetic 
tendencies (¢.¢., 1 Ti 4), there may have been a need of vindicating marriage, 
but the words here simply maintain the duty of keeping marriage vows 
unbroken. The writer is urging chastity, not the right and duty of any 
Christian to marry. Prejudices born of the later passion for celibacy led to 
the suppression of the inconvenient év maot (om. 38. 460. 623. 1836. 1912* 
Didymus, Cyril Jerus., Eus., Athan., Epiphanius, Thdt.). The sense is 
hardly affected, whether ydp (x A D* M P lat sah boh) or dé (C D° Y 6 syr 
arm eth Clem., Eus., Didymus, Chrys.) is read, although the latter would 
give better support to the interpretation of the previous clause as an anti- 
ascetic maxim. 


A warning against greed of gain (vv.* °) follows the warning 
against sexual impurity. There may bea link of thought between 
them. For the collocation of sensuality and the love of money, 
see pict. ili. 7. 21, cot Kadjv yvvaika paiverOor pydeuiay 7) THv 
ony, Kadov Taida pndéva, Kaddov apytpwua pnOev, xpiowua pyOev: 
Test. Jud. 18, pvdd£aoGe ad tis wopveias Kal THs pidapyupias ... 
Ott TadTa ... ovK adie dvdpa éeAejoo Tov mwAnociov adtod, and 
Philo’s (de Post. Caint, 34) remark, that all the worst quarrels, 
public and private, are due to greedy craving for 7 evpopdias 
yrvarkds % xpnudtwv «tr. In de Abrah. 26, he attributes the 
sensuality of Sodom to its material prosperity. Lucian notes the 
same connexion in JVigrin. 16 (cuvewépyerar yap porxeta Kat 
girapyvpixz xtd., the love of money having been already set as 
the source of such vices). In 1 Co 5! Paul brackets ot aépvor 
with of wAecovéxra, and mAcovefia (cp. 1 Th 4®) as selfishness 
covers adultery as well as grasping covetousness. But the 
deeper tie between the two sins is that the love of luxury and 
the desire for wealth open up opportunities of sensual indulgence. 
In injuries to other people, Cicero observes (de Offic. i. 7. 24), 
“Jatissime patet avaritia.” When Longinus describes the deterior- 
ating effects of this passion or vice in character (de Sudlim. 44), 
he begins by distinguishing it from mere love of pleasure ; 
dirapyupia piv voonua puixporrody, pirndovia 8 dyevvérrarov. 
Then he proceeds to analyse the working of giAapyvpia in life, 
its issue in UBpis, wapavopia, and évoiryuvria. 

*Agiddpyupos (the rebel Appianus tells Marcus Aurelius, in 
OP. xxxill. 10, 11, that his father 7d peév rpadrov jv diAdaodos, 7d 
Sevrepov adiddpyupos, 76 tpitov PiAdyabos) 6 tpdmos (in sense of 
“mores,” as often, ¢g., M. Aurelius, i. 16, kat w@s 6 rtovodros 
Tpomos). “Apkoupevot is the plur. ptc. after a noun (as in 2 Co 17, 
Ro 12°), and with tots wapoéow reproduces a common Greek 
phrase for contentment, e.g. Zéles, vii. 7, GAN’ ucts od Suvdpeda 
apxeio Gar Trois tapotow, drav kal rpupy TorY Siddpev, and xxviii. 31, 
Kat pn éxwv odk éerumobjcers GAAG Buboy apKovpevos Tois Tapodow, 
The feature here is the religious motive adduced in adrés ydp 
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elpyxey (of God as usual, ¢.g., 118), a phrase which (cp. Ac 20% 
avros eizev) recalls the Pythagorean ards éfa (“thus said the 
Master”). The quotation of py oe dv@ of8° of ph oe éyxataditw is 
a popular paraphrase of Jos 1° or Gn 28% (cp. Dt 318, 1 Ch 2820) 
which the writer owes to Philo (de Confus. Ling. 32), who quotes 
it exactly in this form as a Adyiov rod thew Oeod pearov Huepdsrytos, 
but simply as a promise that God will never leave the human 
soul to its own unrestrained passions. The combination of the 
aor. subj. with the first od my and the reduplication of the 
negative (for ovd’ ob wy, cp. Mt 247!) amount to a strong 
asseveration. Note that the writer does not appeal, as Josephus 
does, to the merits of the fathers (Azdig. xi. 5. 7, Tov pev Oedv 
iore pvnpn tov watépwv “ABpdpov Kal “Iodkov Kat “laxéBov 
mapapévovta Kat dud. THS éxeivwv Sixacoovyys odK éyKaTadeimovTa THY 
brép juav mpdvorav) in assuring his readers that they will not be 
left forlorn by God. 

*EyxaraXelrw (so all the uncials except D) may be simply an ortho- 
graphical variant of the true reading éyxaraAlrw (aorist subj.). In Dt 31° 
the A text runs od 7H oe dvq ovd’ od oe éyxaradelry, in Jos 15 otk éyxatadelrw 
ge ovdé brepdWouat ce, and in Gn 28” ov uy ce éyxaradelrw. The promise 


originally was of a martial character. But, as Keble puts it (Chréstian Year, 
‘“The Accession ”) : 


‘Not upon kings or priests alone 
the power of that dear word is spent $3 
it chants to all in softest tone 
the lowly lesson of content.” 

“Qote (v.°) Oappodvras (on the evidence for this form, which 
Plutarch prefers to the Ionic variant @apoetvy, cp. Cronert’s 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, 133?) jas (om. M, accidentally) 
déyew. What God says to us moves us to say something to 
ourselves, This quotation from Ps 1188 is exact, except that 
the writer, for the sake of terseness, omits the kat (=so) before 
08 poBnOjcopat, which is reinserted by x° ADK LM syr™™ etc. 
For the phrase Oappodvras A€yew, see Pr 17! (Wisdom) émi 8 
midats roAews Gappotoa A€yer: and for BonOds and Gappety in con- 
junction, see Xen. Cy~ v. i. 25, 26, éreidy S é« Ilepodv Bondds 
Hiv opuynOns .. . viv 8 ad otrws éxowey ws ody pey Gol duos Kal 
év TH ToAcuia dvres Oappoduev. Epictetus tells a man who is 
tempted (ii. 18. 29), Tov Geod peuvyoo, éxelvov émixadod BonOdy Kat 
mapactatnv. This is the idea of the psalm-quotation here. 
Courage is described in Galen (de H. e¢ Plat. decr. vii. 2) as the 
knowledge dv xpi) Oappetv 7 ur) Oappety, a genuinely Stoic defini- 
tion; and Alkibiades tells, in the Symposium (221 A), how he 
came upon Sokrates and Laches retreating during the Athenian 
defeat at Delium kai idov ed0ds mapaxedcdopual te adroiv Oappety, 
kat éeyov étt ovk daroAciw airdé, In the touching prayer pre- 
served in the Acta Pauli (xlii.), Thekla cries, 6 Oeds prov Kal rod 
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oixov rovrov, Xpirré Inood 6 vids rod Feod, 6 éuot Bonbos év prraxy, 
Bonds ext Hyeudvev, Bonds év rupi, BonOos év Onpious. 

According to Pliny (Z/#. ix. 30: ‘‘ primum est autem suo esse contentum, 
deinde, quos praecipue scias indigere sustentantem fouentemque orbe quodam 
societatis ambire”) a man’s first duty is to be content with what he has ; his 
second, to go round and help all in his circle who are most in need. 
Epictetus quotes a saying of Musonius Rufus: ov @éevs wedeTav apKetoar Tw 
dedouévy ; (i. 1.27); but this refers to life in general, not to money or property 
in particular. The argument of our author is that instead of clinging to their 
possessions and setting their hearts on goods (10%), which might still be 
taken from them by rapacious pagans, they must realize that having God 
they have enough. He will never allow them to be utterly stripped of the 
necessaries of life. Instead of trying to refund themselves for what they had 
lost, let them be content with what is left to them and rely on God to 
preserve their modest all; he will neither drop nor desert them. 

Hitherto the community has been mainly (see on 1214) 
addressed as a whole. Now the writer reminds them of the 
example of their founders, dead and gone, adding this to the 
previous list of memories (12), 

" Remember your leaders, the men who spoke the word of God to you; look 
back upon the close of their career, and copy their faith. 


Mynpovedete Tdv tyoupévav Spay oitwes (Since they were the 
men who) éddAynoay duty tov Méyov tod Geod. The special function 
of these primitive apostles and prophets was to preach the 
gospel (cp. 1 Co 11”) with the supernatural powers of the Spirit. 
Then the writer adds a further title to remembrance, their con- 
sistent and heroic life; they had sealed their testimony with 
their (év xrA.) blood. “Hyovmevos, like dpxwv, was a substantival 
formation which had a wide range of meaning; here it is 
equivalent to “president” or “leader” (cp. Epp. Afollon. ii. 69, 
dvdpas Tovs Hyoupévous tuev=your leading citizens, or prominent 
men, and Ac 157)! It was they who had founded the church 
by their authoritative preaching; €AdAnoav ipiv tov Adyov Tod 
Geod recalls the allusion to the owrypia which ié rv dxovedvrwv 
(ze. Jesus) eis yds ¢BeBausOy (2°). The phrase denotes, in 
primitive Christianity (e.g. Did. 41 where the church-member is 
bidden remember with honour rod AaAodytTos cou Tov Adyov Tod 
Geo), the central function of the apostolic ministry as the 
declaration and interpretation of the divine Adyos. These men 
had died for their faith ; Baus here, as in Wis 217 (ra év &xBdow 
avrov), is, like éfodos, a metaphor for death as the close of life, 
evidently a death remarkable for its witness to faith. They had 
laid down their lives as martyrs. This proves that the allusion 
in 12* does not exclude some martyrdoms in the past history of 
the community, unless the reference here is supposed to mean 


1In Zp. Arist. 310, of the headmen of the Jewish community at 
Alexandria. 
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no more than that they died as they had lived xaré miorw (1118), 
without giving up their faith. 

In Egypt, during the Roman period, “‘a liturgical college of mpeoBvrepor 
Or tyovmevor was at the head of each temple” (GCP. i. 127), the latter term 


being probably taken from its military sense of ‘‘ officers” (e.g. tryeubves TOV 
ew tdéewr). 


*Avabewpodvtes is “scanning closely, looking back (dva-) 
on”; and dvacrpody is used in this sense even prior to Polybius ; 
e.g. Magn. 46° * (iii Bc.) and Magn. 1655 (i a.p.) da ryv rod 
nOovs kdopuov avactpopyv. As for pipetobe, the verb never occurs 
in the LXX except as a v./. (B*) for euéonoas in Ps 31%, and 
there in a bad sense. The good sense begins in Wis 42 
(rapotoay Te pupotvrar airnv), so far as Hellenistic Judaism goes, 
and in 4 Mac 9? (uujoacde pe) 13° (uimnodpeOa Tovs tpets Tovs 
éml tis Supias veavioxovs) it is used of imitating a personal 
example, as here. In the de Congressu Erudit. 13, Philo argues 
that the learner listens to what his teacher says, whereas a man 
who acquires true wisdom by practice and meditation (6 8 
dokyoe TO Kadov GAG pH SidacKadria KTdpevos) attends od Tots 
Aeyouevors GAAG Tois A€yovor, pLpovpevos Tov éxeivwv Biov ev Tals 
Kata pepos dvertAnmros mpdgeor. He is referring to living 
examples of goodness, but, as in de Vita Mos. i. 28, he points out 
that Moses made his personal character a mapddeypa tots 
€Oedovor pipetoGor. This stimulus of heroic memories belonging 
to one’s own group is noted by Quintilian (Zmsttt. Orat. xii. 2. 31) 
as essential to the true orator: ‘“‘quae sunt antiquitus dicta ac 
facta praeclare et nosse et animo semper agitare conveniet. 
Quae profecto nusquam plura maioraque quam in nostrae 
civitatis monumentis reperientur. . . . Quantum enim Graeci 
praeceptis valent, tantum Romani, quod est maius, exemplis.” 
Marcus Aurelius recollects the same counsel: éy tots tév ‘Em- 
Koupelwy ypdupace TapdyyeApa exeto ovvexOs tropipvyjocKerOa TOV 
maAatay Tivos TOV apeTH xpnoapevwy (xi. 26). 

Human leaders may pass away, but Jesus Christ, the supreme 
object and subject of their faithful preaching, remains, and 
remains the same; no novel additions to his truth are required, 
least of all innovations which mix up his spiritual religion with 
what is sensuous and material. 


8 Jesus Christ is always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. * Never 
let yourselves be carried away with a varcety of novel doctrines ; for the right 
thing ts to have one’s heart strengthened by grace, not by the eating of food— 
that has never been any use to those who have had recourse to it. © Our 
(2xouev as 415) altar zs one of which the worshippers have no right to eat. 
11 For the bodies of the animals whose ‘‘ blood ts taken into the holy Place” by 
the highpriest as a ‘‘sin-offering, are burned outside the camp”; * and so 
Jesus also suffered outside the gate, in order to sanctify the people (cp. 10%) by 
his own blood (9'*). 1 Let us go to him ‘outside the camp,” then, bearing 
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his obloguy 4 (for we have no lasting city here below, we seek the City to 
come). 1 And by him ‘‘let us” constantly ‘‘offer praise to God” as our 
“sacrifice,” that is, ‘the fruit of lips” that celebrate his Name. ' Do not 
forget (uh émiiavOdveoOe, as in v.*) beneficence and charity etther ; these are 
the kind of sacrifices that are acceptable to God. 

V.8 connects with what precedes and introduces what follows. 
"ExQes! refers to his life on earth (2? 5”) and includes the service 
of the original jyovmevor; it does not necessarily imply a long 
retrospect. Xypepov as in 3)5, and 6 atrds as in 11%. The finality 
of the revelation in Jesus, sounded at the opening of the homily 
(11), resounds again here. He is never to be superseded ; he 
never needs to be supplemented. Hence (v.°) the warning 
against some new theology about the media of forgiveness and 
fellowship, which, it is implied, infringes the all-sufficient efficacy 
of Jesus Christ. AwSaxats (67) moxidats (24 in good sense) kat 
févars ph wapapéperbe. IapadéperGau (cp. Jude !”) is never used in 
this metaphorical sense (swayed, swerved) in the LXX, where it 
is always literal, and the best illustration of €évais in the sense of 
“foreign to” (the apostolic faith) is furnished by the author of 
the epistle to Diognetus (111), who protests, od fé€va 6uwuAG.. . 
GANA drootéAwy yevouevos paOnrys yivowat SiddcKados COvav. Such 
notions he curtly pronounces useless, év ots odk apednOyoay ot 
Mepui@atoovtes, where éy ols goes with wepurarodytes; they have 
never been of any use in mediating fellowship with God for 
those who have had recourse to them. It is exactly the tone of 
Jesus in Mk 738, 

Tlapapépeo Oe was altered (under the influence of Eph 414) into repipéper be 
(K LW 2. 5. 88. 330. 378. 440. 491. 547. 642. 919. 920. 1867. 1872. 1908. 
arm sah). Ileperarjoavtes (x° C D° K L M P syrb*! arm Orig. Chrys. etc.) 
and mepurarobvres (8* A D* 1912 lat) are variants which are substantially the 


same in meaning, mepiraretv év being used in its common sense =living in the 
sphere of (Eph 2” etc.), having recourse to. 


The positive position is affirmed in kadév xrA. (addy, as in 
1 Co 71, Ro 14” etc.). ‘‘Kadds... denotes that kind of good- 
ness which is at once seen to be good” (Hort on 1 P 2!), ze, 
by those who have a right instinct. The really right and good 
course is xdpitt BeBarodobar thy kapStay, z.¢. either to have one’s 
heart strengthened, or to be strengthened in heart (kapdéav, accus. 
of reference). Bread sustains our physical life (dpros xapdiav 
dvOpérov ornpi€e, Ps 104)), but xapdia here means more than 
vitality ; it is the inner life of the human soul, which God’s xdpus 
alone can sustain, and God’s xdpus in Jesus Christ is everything 
(2° etc.). But what does this contrast mean? ‘The explanation 
is suggested in the next passage (vv.1016), which flows out of 

1 The forms vary ; but this, the Attic spelling, has the best repute upon 


the whole (see W. G. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus, pp. 370f.), and strong 
support here in * A C* D* M. 
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what has just been said. The various novel doctrines were 
connected in some way with Bpépara. So much is clear. The 
difficulty is to infer what the Bpwpara were. There is a touch of 
scorn for such a motley, unheard of, set of ddaxaé. The writer 
does not trouble to characterize them, but his words imply that 
they were many-sided, and that their main characteristic was a 
preoccupation with Bpwmara. There is no reference to the 
ancient regulations of the Hebrew ritual mentioned in 9!9; this 
vould only be tenable on the hypothesis, for which there is no 
evidence, that the readers were Jewish Christians apt to be 
fascinated by the ritual of their ancestral faith, and, in any case, 
such notions could not naturally be described as zouxiAa kal 
€éva. We must look in other directions for the meaning of this 
enigmatic reference. (a) The new dvdayai may have included 
ascetic regulations about diet as aids to the higher life, like the 
evtdApata kal didacxadia. t&v avOpmHrwv which disturbed the 
Christians at Colossé. Partly owing to Gnostic syncretism, 
prohibitions of certain foods (dréxecOar Bpwydtwv, 1 Ti 4°) were 
becoming common in some circles, in the supposed interests of 
spiritual religion. ‘‘We may assume,” says Pfleiderer, one of 
the representatives of this view (pp. 278f.), ‘“‘a similar Gnostic 
spiritualism, which placed the historical Saviour in an inferior 
position as compared with angels or spiritual powers who do not 
take upon them flesh and blood, and whose service consists in 
mystical purifications and ascetic abstinences.” (4) They may 
also have included such religious sacraments as were popularized 
in some of the mystery-cults, where worshippers ate the flesh of 
a sacrificial victim or consecrated elements which represented the 
deity. Participation in these festivals was not unknown among 
some ultra-liberal Christians of the age. It is denounced by 
Paul in 1 Co 10, and may underlie what the writer has already 
said in 105, Why our author did not speak outright of eidwAdOuta, 
we cannot tell; but some such reference is more suitable to the 
context than (a), since it is sacrificial meals which are in question. 
He is primarily drawing a contrast between the various cult-feasts 
of paganism, which the readers feel they might indulge in, not 
only with immunity, but even with spiritual profit, and the 
Christian religion, which dispensed with any such participation. 
(c) Is there also a reference to the Lord’s supper, or to the 
realistic sense in which it was being interpreted, as though 
participation in it implied an actual eating of the sacrificial body 
of the Lord? This reference is urged by some critics, especially 
by F. Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 325f.) and O. Holzmann (in Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. 
Wissenschaft, x. pp. 251-260). Spitta goes wrong by misinterpret- 
ing v.!0 as though the o@ua of Christ implied a sacrificial meal 
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from which Jewish priests were excluded. Holtzmann rightly 
sees that the contrast between ydépis and Bpwuara implies, for 
the latter, the only Bpapa possible for Christians, viz. the Lord’s 
body as a food. What the writer protests against is the rising 
conception of the Lord’s supper as a dayety 76 copa. rod Xpiorov. 
On the day of Atonement in the OT ritual, to which he refers, 
there was no participation in the flesh of the sacrificial victim ; 
there could not be, in the nature of the case (v.11). So, he 
argues, the oda Xpiorod of our sacrifice cannot be literally eaten, 
as these neo-sacramentarians allege ; any such notion is, to him, 
a relapse upon the sensuous, which as a spiritual idealist he 
despises as ‘‘a vain thing, fondly invented.” A true insight into 
the significance of Jesus, such as he has been trying to bring out 
in what he has written, such as their earlier leaders themselves 
had conveyed in their own way, would reveal the superfluousness 
and irrelevance of these dvdaxaé. As the writer is alluding to 
what is familiar, he does not enter into details, so that we have 
to guess at his references. But the trend of thought in vv.1% is 
plain. In real Christian worship there is no sacrificial meal ; 
the Christian sacrifice is not one of which the worshippers 
partake by eating. This is the point of v.1 The writer 
characteristically illustrates it from the OT ritual of atonement- 
day, by showing how the very death of Jesus outside the city of 
Jerusalem fulfilled the proviso in that ritual (vv.': 1?) that the 
sacrifice must not be eaten. Then he finds in this fact about 
the death of Jesus a further illustration of the need for unworldli- 
ness (vv./% 14), Finally, in reply to the question, “Then have 
Christians no sacrifices to offer at all?” he mentions the two 
standing sacrifices of thanksgiving and charity (vv. 1°), both 
owing their efficacy to Christ. Inwardness is the dominating 
thought of the entire paragraph. God’s grace in Jesus Christ 
works upon the soul; no external medium like food is required 
to bring us into fellowship with him; it is vain to imagine that 
by eating anything one can enjoy communion with God. Our 
Lord stands wholly outside the material world of sense, outside 
things touched and tasted; in relationship to him and him 
alone, we can worship God. The writer has a mystical or 
idealistic bent, to which the sacramental idea is foreign. He 
never alludes to the eucharist ; the one sacrament he notices is 
baptism. A ritual meal as the means of strengthening communion 
with God through Christ does not appeal to him in the slightest 
degree. It is not thus that God’s xdpis is experienced. 

The clue to y.?® lies in the obvious fact that the Oucvacrhpiov 
and the oxy belong to the same figurative order. In our 
spiritual or heavenly oxnvy, the real oxyvy of the soul, there is 
indeed a Oucvagripuoy é§ 06 (partitive ; cp. 7a eis Tod iepod eo Oiov- 
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aw, I Co g}8) dayetv (emphatic by position) odk éxouaw éfouatay ! 
(1 Co 94) ot rf oxnvy Aatpedovtes (Aarpevew with dative as in 85). 
It makes no difference to the sense whether of . . . Aarpevovres 
means worshippers (9° 10?) or priests (8°), and the writer does not 
allegorize @vovacrypuov as Philo does (e.g. in de Leg. Alleg. i. 15, rs 
Kafapas Kat dpidvrov picews THs dvahepovons Ta duwpa TO Ged, 
atry dé éote 76 Ovovacrnpiov). His point is simply this, that the 
Christian sacrifice, on which all our relationship to God depends, 
is not one that involves or allows any connexion with a meal. To 
prove how impossible such a notion is, he (v.!") cites the ritual 
regulation in Lv 167’ for the disposal of the carcases of the two 
animals sacrificed wept tis Guaptias (dv 7d alua eionvexOn efirdo- 
acbat ev TH dyin eoicovew avira ew ris Tape Porjs Kal kataxavoov- 
ow ara évrvpi), For a moment the writer recalls his main argument 
in chs. 7-10; in v.1° Christ is regarded as the victim or sacrifice 
(cp. mpocevexGeis in 9%8), but here the necessities of the case 
involve the activity of the Victim. Avé kat *Inaods «ri. (v.12), 
The parallel breaks down at one point, of course; his body was 
not burned up.? But the real comparison lies in é& tis mUAns 
(sc. THs TapepBoAqs, as Ex 327627), The Peshitto and 436 make 
the reference explicit by reading wéAews, which seems to have 
been known to Tertullian (adv. Jud. 14, “extra civitatem”). The 
fact that Jesus was crucified outside Jerusalem influenced the 
synoptic transcripts of the parable in Mk 128= Mt 2199=Lk 2018, 
Mark’s version, azéxrteway airov kai é£€Badov airov ew Tod dumed- 
évos, was altered into (€é€Badov) exBaddvres adrov ew rod dumeAGvos 
(kal) dméxrewav. Crucifixion, like other capital punishments, in 
the ancient world was inflicted outside a city. To the writer this 
fact seems intensely significant, rich in symbolism. So much so 
that his mind hurries on to use it, no longer as a mere confirma- 
tion of the negative in v.1, but as a positive, fresh call to unworldli- 
ness. All such sensuous ideas as those implied in sacrificial 
meals mix up our religion with the very world from which we 
ought, after Jesus, to be withdrawing. We meet Jesus outside 
all this, not inside it. In highly figurative language (v.!%), he 
therefore makes a broad appeal for an unworldly religious fellow- 
ship, such as is alone in keeping with the xdépus of God in Jesus 
our Lord. 

Toivuy (beginning a sentence as in Lk 208 roivuv daddore xrh., 
instead of coming second in its classical position), let us join 
Jesus é&w tis wapepBodjs, for he is living. The thought of the 

1 The omission of éfovclay by D* M and the Old Latin does not affect the 
sense ; ¢yew then has the same meaning as in 61°. 

2 The blood, not the body, of the victim mattered in the atonement ritual. 
Hence, in our writer’s scheme of thought, as Peake observes, ‘‘ while he fully 


recognises the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, he can assign it no place in 
his argument or attach to it any theological significance.” 
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metaphor is that of Paul’s admonition py ovvoxyparilerde To 
aidve rovrw (Ro 12), and the words rtév dverdiopdv adtod pépovtes 
recall the warnings against false shame (117° 127), just as the 
following (v.14) reason, ob yap exouey &8e (in the present outward 
order of things) pévoucay! wéduv ANA Thy pédAdoucay émfytodpev 
recalls the ideas of 11-1416, The appeal echoes that of 41! 
orovdacwper ovv eioedAbely eis exeivny THY KaTaravow. It is through 
the experiences of an unsettled and insulted life that Christians 
must pass, if they are to be loyal to their Lord. ‘That is, the 
writer interprets ¢éw ris wapeuBorqs figuratively (“ Egrediamur 
et nos a commercio mundi huius,” Erasmus). Philo had already 
done so (cp. specially guod. det. pot. 44), in a mystical sense: 
paxpav SvoikiLer TOD TwmaTiKod oTpaToTédov, pdovus av ovTws éATrioas 
ixérns Kal Oepamevtys eoeo Oar Tedevos Geod. Similarly in de Lbrietate, 
25, commenting on Ex 33’, he explains that by év 76 orparorédy 
(=v rH wapenBodry) Moses meant allegorically év 7G pera odparos 
Biw, the material interests of the worldly life which must be for- 
saken if the soul is to enjoy the inward vision of God. Such is 
the renunciation which the writer here has in view. It is the 
thought in 2 Clem. 5! (dev, ddeAgol, katadreipavtes THY Taporkiav 
Tod Kdcpov TovTOV ToLnTwpEV TO OéEAnpa TOD Kadé€cayTos Huds, Kal 
pH PpoBnOdpev eEedOeiv éx Tod Kdcpov TovTov) and 6° (od dvva- 
pba trav dvo Pidror clvar Set 5 Huds tovTw amoragapévovrs exeiv 
xpac6a.). Only, our author weaves in the characteristic idea 
of the shame which has to be endured in such an unworldly 
renunciation. 

The next exhortation in v.15 (évapépwyev) catches up ééepys- 
peOa, as 8v adrod carries On zpos atrév. For once applying sacri- 
ficial language to the Christian life, he reminds his readers again 
of the sacrifice of thanksgiving. The phrase kapméy xeuéwv ex- 
plains (tod? got) the sense in which Q@uota aivécews is to be 
taken; it is from the LXX mistranslation (kaprdv yxeAéwv) of 
Hos 14° where the true text has 08 (bullocks) instead of “5 
(fruit). In Spodoyodvtwy 7G dvdpart aidtod, Suodoyelv is used in 
the sense of é£o0Aoyeio Gat by an unusual? turn of expression. 
The évowa means, as usual, the revealed personality. Probably 
there is an unconscious recollection of Ps 54° (€fouoAoyjoopar ro 
dvopatt gov); Ovoia aivécews® is also from the psalter (e.g. 
5014 23), *Avadépew elsewhere in the NT is only used of spiritual 
sacrifices in the parallel passage 1 P 25 dvevéyxar avevparckds 
Ovaias edrrpoodéxrous Jed dia “Inood Xpiorod. We have no sacri- 


1 In the sense of Aeneas (Verg. Aem. iii. 85, 86, ‘‘da moenia fessis | et genus 
et mansuram urbem”). Note the assonance wévovoav . . . pédAdovTar. 

2 But duoroyeiy rive occurs in 3 Es 4° 5°8 (A). 

*In the LXX é&ouoddynous is generally preferred to alveots as an equiva: 
lent for An. 
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ficial meals, the writer implies ; we do not need them. Nor have 
we any sacrifices—except spiritual ones. (The ovy after dv adroit, 
which x° A C D° M vg syr®*! boh arm eth Orig. Chrys. etc. re- 
tain, is omitted by x* D* P W vt syr’®; but x* D* om. ody also 
1 Co 6’,as D in Ro 7%), The thought of 128 is thus expanded, 
with the additional touch that thankfulness to God is inspired 
by our experience of Jesus (8:’ airod, as Col 317 edxapucrodvres TO 
GeG warpi dv’ airod); the phrase is a counterpart of 8d tod 
&pxvepéws in v.1, This thank-offering is to be made dia zavrés 
(s¢. xpévov), instead of at stated times, for, whatever befalls us, we 
owe God thanks and praise (cp. 1 Th 516). The Mishna (cp. 
Berachoth 5*) declares that he must be silenced who only calls 
upon God’s name with thankfulness in the enjoyment of good 
(Berachoth 5° inix ppmwin ov OD Wow ID 3p by... asa). 

The religious idea of thanksgiving was prominent in several quarters. 
According to Fronto (Loeb ed. i. p. 22) thank-offerings were more acceptable 
to the gods than sin-offerings, as being more disinterested: pdvrewy dé ratdés 
gaow Kal Tots Oeots Hdlous elvar Ovoi@y Tas xapiornplovs 7 Tas mediylous. 
Philo had taught (de Plant. 30) that edxapioria is exceptionally sacred, and 
that towards God it must be an inward sacrifice: dew d€ ov eveore yvnolws 
evxapioTioa Ov &v voulfovow of woddol KatacKkevOv avabnudrwy Ovodv—ovde 
yap cbumas 6 Kdomos lepdy dkidxpewy av yévorro mpos Thy ToUTOU TLULHV—GNAd OC 
éraltvwy kal tuvwr, ovx ods  yeywrds doerar pwvh, AAA ods 6 aeLd%s Kal 
Kadapwraros vods émnxjoe kal dvaué\ve. He proceeds (zdzd. 33) to dwell 
on the meaning of the name Judah, és épunveverar xuplw éEouoddynots. Judah 
was the last (Gn 29%) son of Leah, for nothing could be added to praise of 
God, nothing excels 6 evAoyav Tov Gedv vots. This tallies with the well-known 
rabbinic saying, quoted in Tanchuma, 55. 2: ‘‘in the time of messiah all 
sacrifices will cease, but the sacrifice of thanksgiving will not cease; all 
prayers will cease, but praises will not cease” (on basis of Jer 33' and Ps 
561%), The praise of God as the real sacrifice of the pious is frequently noted 
in the later Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 10’). 


In y.!6 the writer notes the second Christian sacrifice of 
charity. Edqowta, though not a LXX term, is common in 
Hellenistic Greek, especially in Epictetus, e.g. Fragm. 15 (ed. 
Schenk), ém! xpyororyte Kat edroua; Fragm. 45, ovdev xpetooov 

evrouas (where the context suggests ‘“ beneficence ”). 
Kowwvia in the sense of charity or contributions had been 
already used by Paul (2 Co 9} etc.). To share with others, 
to impart to them what we possess, is one way of worshipping 
God. The three great definitions of worship or religious service 
in the NT (here, Ro 12)? and Ja 177) are all inward and 
ethical; what lies behind this one is the fact that part of the 
food used in ancient OT sacrifices went to the support of the 
priests, and part was used to provide. meals for the poor. 
Charitable relief was bound up with the sacrificial system, for such 
parts of the animals as were not burnt were devoted to these 
beneficent purposes. An equivalent must be provided in our 
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spiritual religion, the writer suggests ; if we have no longer any 
animal sacrifices, we must carry on at any rate the charitable 
element in that ritual. This is the force of ph émAavOdveobe. 
Contributions, eg., for the support of 7yovmevor, who were not 
priests, were unknown in the ancient world, and had to be 
explicitly urged as a duty (cp. 1 Co 9®!4). Similarly the needs 
of the poor had to be met by voluntary sacrifices, by which 
alone, in a spiritual religion, God could be satisfied—tovattars 
(perhaps including the sacrifice of praise as well as eirowa and 
Kowwvia) Quotas edapeorettar (cp. 11° 6 12%8) 6 Beds. This counsel 
agrees with some rabbinic opinions (e.g. T. B. Sukkah, 594: ‘‘ he 
who offers alms is greater than all sacrifices”). The special duty 
of supporting the priesthood is urged in Sir 7°, but our author 
shows no trace of the theory that almsgiving in general was not 
only superior to sacrifices but possessed atoning merit before 
God (Sir 3!4 eAennootvyn yap matpos otk émiAnoOycerat, Kai dytt 
dpaptiav mpocavoikodopnOycerai co). In the later rabbinic 
theology, prayer, penitence, the study of the Torah, hospitality, 
charity, and the like were regarded as sacrifices equivalent to 
those which had been offered when the temple was standing. 
Thus Rabbi Jochanan b. Zakkai (cp. Schlatter’s Jochanan ben 
Zakkat, pp. 39f.) consoled himself and his friends with the 
thought, derived from Hos 6°, that in the practice of charity 
they still possessed a valid sacrifice for sins; he voiced the 
conviction also (e.g. b. baba bathra ro») that charity (npty¥) won 
forgiveness for pagans as the sin-offering did for Israel. In the 
Ep. Barnabas (2%-) the writer quotes Jer 72% 23 (Zec 817) as a 
warning to Christians against Jewish sacrifices (aicOdavecOar odv 
odpeidopev THv yvdpnv Tis ayabwovvys Tod TaTpos Hudv or Ftv 
Reyer, GAwY Huds pH Spolws wAavwmevors exeivors Cyrelv, wos 
mpocdywpev ait), but he quotes Ps 51! as the description of 
the ideal sacrifice. 

The tendency in some circles of the later Judaism to spiritualize sacrifice 


in general and to insist on its motive and spirit is voiced in a passage like 
Jthy 16; 

bpn yap ék Oepedivy abv BOacw carevOhcerat, 

métpat & dmrd mpoowmov cov ws Knpds TaKhoovTaL® 

ére 0€ Tots PoBouvpévars ce od etidaTevers avTots* 

Ort pulKkpdv madoa Ovola els douhv evdwolas, 

wal EhdxoTov wav oréap els dd\oKa’Twud ooL* 

6 dé PoBovpevos Tov Kvptoy péyas Sid mavrés. 


Also in a number of statements from various sources, of which that in Z. 
Arist, 234 (ri wéyiordv éore O0&ns ; 6 Oé elre* Td Tidy Tov Oedv TobTO 8’ éaTiv 
ob ddpors ode Ovolais, dAAA Wuxijs KaBapérnte Kal SiadhWews dotas) may be 
cited as a fair specimen. The congruous idea of bloodless sacrifices was 
common in subsequent Christianity. Thus the martyr Apollonius (Acta 
Apollonii, 44; Conybeare’s Monuments of Early Christianity, pp. 47-48) 
tells the magistrate, ‘‘I expected . . . that thy heart would bear fruit, and 
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that thou wouldst worship God, the Creator of all, and unto Him continually 
offer thy prayers by means of compassion ; for compassion shown to men by 
men is a bloodless sacrifice and holy unto God.” So Jerome’s comment runs 
on Ps 154 od wh owarydyw Tas cuvaywyds airav é& aindtwv. Duvdywyr, 
gnolv, cvvayeyas éx T&v eOvdr, ob St aiudtwv rabras cuvdéw* Toor’ or, od 
Tapackevaow dud THs vouuKAs wor mpocépxecOaur AaTpelas, dv’ alvécews dé uaddov 
kal THs dvaudkrov Ovolas (Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 123). Both in the 
Didache (14! KAdoare dprov kal evdxapicrioare mpoce~omoNoynodmevor TH 
mapanrTopara tuav, Brws kabapa 4 Ovola vudv H) and in Justin Martyr (Déa/. 
117, mdvras ody of did Tod dvduaros rovrov Ouotas, ds mapédwxev "Inocots 6 
Xpiords ylverOat, rovrécrw él rH evxapiotia Tod dprov Kal Too rornplov, Tas év 
mavri Térm THS yIs ywoudvas bd Tav Xpioriavev, mporaBav 6 Oeds waprupet 
evapéorous brdpxew avTw), the very prayers at the eucharist are called Ovola:, 
but this belongs to a later stage, when the eucharist or love-feast became the 
rite round which collections for the poor, the sick, prisoners, and travelling 
visitors (vv.!f-) gathered, and into which sacrificial language began to be 
poured (cp. Justin’s Afpo/. i. 66, 67). In II pds ‘EBpatous we find a simpler 
and different line of practical Christianity. 


Now for a word on the living fyotpevo. of the community 
v.17), including himself (vv.!® 1°), 
p g 


1 Obey your leaders, submit to them; for they (abrot) are alive to the 
interests of your souls, as men who will have to account for thecr trust. Let 
their work be a joy to them and not a grief—which would be a loss to yourselves. 

18 Pray for me, for Iam sure I have a clean conscience ; my desire ts in 
every way to lead an honest life. I urge you to this (2.e. to prayer) all the 
more, that I may get back to you the sooner. 


The connexion of vv." is not only with v.’, but with vy.8-16, 
It would be indeed a grief to your true leaders if you gave way to 
these roxio kal €évou doctrines, instead of following men who 
are really (this is the force of aro’) concerned for your highest 
interests. MetOeoe (cp. Epict. Fragm. 27, tov mpocopirodvra 
.. . SuackoTod ... ef pev aueivova, akovew xpi Kal meiDecOar 
aitd) Kal bmetkete (breixw is not a LXX term); strong words but 
justified, for the Adyos rod Geot which Christian leaders preached 
meant authoritative standards of life for the community (cp. 1 Co 
4i7. 21 1487 etc.), inspired by the Spirit. Insubordination was 
the temptation at one pole, an overbearing temper (1 P 5°) the 
temptation at the other. Our author knows that, in the case 
of his friends, the former alone is to be feared. He does not 
threaten penalties for disobedience, however, as Josephus does (c. 
Apionem, ii. 194) for insubordination on the part of the Jewish 
laity towards a priest: 6 d€ ye rovrw pi) TeOdpevos Speer Sixny ws 
eis Tov Oedv aitov doeBGv. Rather, he singles out the highminded 
devotion of these leaders as an inducement to the rank and file 
to be submissive. Atrot yap dyputvodow brép Tay puxdv Syday, 
almost as Epictetus says of the true Cynic who zealously con- 
cerns himself with the moral welfare of men, trepyypirvyKkev brép 
dvOpérov (iii. 22. 95 ; he uses the verb once in its literal sense 
of a soldier having to keep watch through the night, iil, 24. 32). 
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The force of the phrase is flattened by the transference of imép 
Tov Wuxav juov to a position after ds Adyov dwoddaovtes (as A vg). 
The latter expression, és (conscious that) Adyov droddcovres (ws 
with fut. ptc. here only in NT), is used by Chrysostom, de 
Sacerdotio, iii. 18 (cp. vi. 1), to enforce a sense of ministerial 
responsibility (ei yap trav oiketwy tAnppweAnudarov edOivas bréxovrTes 
ppirroper, ds ov Suvycdpevot TO Tp expvyetv exeivo, TL XpH Telco bau 
mpowookav Tov brtp Tocov’Twv amodoyeicOar pédAovra;), but in 
IIpés “EBpaiovs the writer assumes that the #yovpevor are doing 
and will do their duty. Any sadness which they may feel is 
due, not to a sense of their own shortcomings, but to their 
experience of wilfulness and error among their charges. Adyov 
dzrod.ddvar is More common in the NT than the equivalent Adyov 
d.ddvar, which recurs often in Greek literature, e.g. in Plato’s 
Sympos. 1890, mpocexe Tov vodv kal ovrws A€ye ws Sdowy Adyor, 
or in the complaint of the Fayyum peasants (A.D. 207), who 
petition the local centurion that the disturbers of their work may 
be called to account: déotvres, édv cor ddéy, Kededoar adrods 
&xOjva. ért oe Adyov droddcovras wept tovtov (GCP. i. 354%: 26), 
In Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv. 42, John says to the captain of 
the robbers, éy@ XpicrG Adyov déow irép cod. 

The ta clause (iva peta xapas todTo tovdow Kal ph orevdLovtes) 
goes back to weifeoOe . . . treixere. The members have it in 
their powcr to thwart and disappoint their yyovpevor. Todro 7. 
refers to dypurvodew, and the best comment on kal py orevalovres 
is in Denny’s hymn : 


“O give us hearts to love like Thee, 
Like Thee, O Lord, to grieve 
Far more for others’ sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive.” 


The last four words, dduottekes yap sputvy todo, form a rhe- 
torical litotes, as when Pindar (Olymf. i. 53) remarks, dxépdeva 
Aédoyxev Gapuva kaxaydpos. It would be a “sore loss” to them 
if their lives failed to answer the hopes and efforts of their 
nyovpevot, hopes like those implied in 69 and 1089, *Advatredés 
(“no profit”) is probably used after Adyov drodécovres with its 
sense of “reckoning.” Compare the use of the adverb in 
Theophrastus, viii. 11 (od yap povov Weddovrar &AAL Kal ddAvowTEAGS 
drah\drrovor), and the dry remark of Philo (é Flaccum, 6), 
speaking about the attempt of the Alexandrian anti-Semites to 
erect images in Jewish places of worship, when he says that 
Flaccus might have known ds od Avouredés 20y wdtpia kweiv ! 
The term lent itself to such effective under-statements, as in 
Philo’s aphorism (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 


P. 70) TO ervopkely dvdctov Kai édXvowTeAéotarTov. 
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The next word (v.18) is about himself. MpocevxeoGe (continue 
praying) wept (cp. 2 Mac 1° kat viv de éopey rpocevydpmevor rept 
tpov) Hav (plural of authorship), wev0due0a (a modest confidence : 
““whatever some of you may think, I believe”) yap dt Kadhv 
ouveiSnow éxouev, He is conscious of a keen desire (OéAovres as 
in 1217) to act in a straightforward, honest way ; hence he can ask 
their prayers. Hence also they may feel confident and eager 
about praying for him. The writer chooses xadyv (cp. on v.%) 
instead of dyajv as his adjective for cvveiSyow, probably for the 
sake of assonance with the following xadés, perhaps also to avoid 
the hiatus after dr. When he adds, éy wéow (here neuter) 
Kad@s Oddovtes dvactpépecOar (a phrase which occurs in the 
Pergamos inscript. 459° kadds kal évddgws dvaotpaphvat, in the 
1st century B.C. inscription (Priene, 115°) dvaorpepdpevos ev racw 
piA[avOpmrws|, and in Epict. iv. 4. 46, éopriy dyew dvvaca kal 
nuepay, OTL Karas aveotpadys ev THE TO epyw, etc.), the language 
recalls that of 2 Co 1! 2 where Paul appeals for the help of his 
readers’ prayers and pleads his honesty of conscience (76 paprv- 
plov THS cvvEedjoews NudV, OTL. . . dverTtpddypev KTA.). Perhaps 
the writer is conscious that his readers have been blaming him, 
attributing (say) his absence from them to unworthy motives, as 
in the case of Paul (e.g. 1 Th 218, 2 Co 117%). This may be the 
feeling which prompts the protest here and the assurances in 
vy.19- 23, “JT am still deeply interested in you; my absence is 
involuntary ; believe that.” 


Kal is inserted before epi by D vt Chrys. (possibly as a reminiscence of 
1 Th 5), z.e. pray as well as obey (‘et orate pro nobis,” d); this would 
emphasize the fact that the writer belonged to the jyovuevor. But the plural 
in v.28 is not used to show that the writer is one of the #yo¥mevo. mentioned 
in v.27, for whom the prayers of the community are asked. He was one of 
them; #udv here is the literary plural already used in 5" 6*1. There 
are apt parallels in Cicero’s de Offices, ii. 24 (“‘ Quem nos. . . e Graeco in 
Latinum convertimus. Sed toto hoc de genere, de quaerenda, de collocanda 
pecunia vellens etiam de utenda”), and OP. x. 1296 (the letter of a boy 
to his father), woud . . . Pidorovodmev kal avawuxduer. TJer0dueda (relOouae 
256. 1319. 2127) has been changed into metro(8anev by 8° C°D W 6. 104. 
263. 326 (Blass), probably because the latter (*‘ we are confident”’) is stronger 
than 7re{Oouea, which (cp. Ac 2676) only amounts to ‘‘we believe” (though 
implying ‘“‘we are sure”). Retaining revdueba, A. Bischoff (Zezts. fiir ate 
neut. Wess, ix. 171 f.) evades the difficulty by altering the order of the words : 
mpocetyx. Tepl juav’ Kahhyv yap our. Exouev, ort welOoueba év maow K. 0. 
dvacrpéper Oat, z.¢, taking éru as ‘‘ because.” 


As in Philem 22, the writer’s return is dependent on his friends’ 
prayers (v.19) ; specially (see p. 17) let them intercede with God for 
his speedy restoration to them, tva tdxvov droxatactadG spiv (cp. 
OP. 181 (A.D. 49-50) dmroxateoTabn pow 6 vids). Tdxvoyv may 
mean “the sooner” (ze. than if you did not pray) or simply 
“soon” (as in v.”*, where, as in Hellenistic Greek, it has lost 


16 
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its comparative meaning). What detained the writer, we cannot 
tell. Apparently (v.25) it was not imprisonment. 

A closing prayer and doxology, such as was not uncommon 
in epistles of the primitive church (eg. 1 Th 5”, 1 P 5), now 
follows. Having asked his readers to pray for him, he now prays 
for them. 

0 May the God of peace ‘who brought up” from the dead our Lord (7'4) 
Jesus (see p. Ixiii), ‘‘the” great “Shepherd of the sheep, with the blood of 
the eternal covenant,” » furnish you with everything that ts good for the doing 
of his will, creating in your lives by Jesus Christ what ts acceptable in his 
own sight! To him (i.e. God) be (sc. etn) glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


*O Oeds THs eipyvns means the God of saving bliss (see on 1214), 
eipqvy being taken in a sense like the full OT sense of the secure 
prosperity won by the messianic triumph over the hostile powers 
of evil (cp. 2!4 72). There is no special allusion here, as in 
Paul’s use of the phrase (Ro 15%", 2 Co 13! etc.), to friction in 
the community ; the conflict is one in which God secures eipijvy 
for his People, a conflict with evil, not strife between members 
of the church. The method of this triumph is described in 
some OT phrases, which the writer uses quite apart from their 
original setting. The first quotation is from Is 63" od 6 
dvaBiBdoas ex THS yhs TOV ToLmeva TOY TpoBdrwv, Which the writer 
applies to Jesus—his only reference to the resurrection (cp. on 
vy.11. 12), But there is no need (with Blass) to follow Chrysostom 
in reading ths yjs here for vexcpOv. With dvayetv in this sense, 
éx vexpdv (so Ro 107) or some equivalent (e€ adov, Ps 304, Wis 
164, Joseph. Azz. vi. 14. 2) is much more natural. In tév 
Towseva TOv TpoBdtwv tov péyav, 6 éyas is applied to him as in 
414 1071, The figure of the zoujv, which never occurs in Paul, 
plays no réle in our author’s argument as it does in 1 Peter (2% 
5*); he prefers iepeds or dpynyds, and even here he at once 
passes to the more congental idea of the diaOj«y. Jesus is the 
great Shepherd, as he has made himself responsible for the 
People, identifying himself with them at all costs, and sacrificing 
his life in order to save them for God. But as death never 
occurs in the OT description of the divine shepherd, not even 
in the 23rd Psalm, the writer blends with his quotation from 
Isaiah another—év aipate Sa0qkns aiwviov, a LXX phrase from 
Zech 9" (éy aiuare diabyxns cov éfaréoredas Seopiovs cov), 
Is 55° (Stabjoopar tpiv duabyxnv aidviov), etc. “Ev aipare duabyxns 
aiwviov goes with dvayaywy, not with roy woiueva, in which case 
tov would need to be prefixed to the phrase. Jesus was raised 
to present his blood as the atoning sacrifice which mediated the 
Siajxy (91 4%), To the resurrection (cp. on v.12) is thus 
ascribed what elsewhere in the epistle is ascribed to the eiceAOetv 
els 74 dyva. But as the stress falls on aiwviov, then more is 
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implied than that apart from the aiwa no Sa6y«n could have 
been instituted. In reality the thought resembles that of 914 
(ds Oud wvevparos aiwviov éavtov mpoojveycey . . . Kabapied tiv 
ouveidnow jpav ... eis TO Aarpevew OeG Cavtt), where eis 7d 
Aatpeveww Ged corresponds to eis 16 Torffoor 7d OAnpa adTod 
below ; & «rd. is “equipped with,” not “in virtue of.” This 
interpretation is in line with the author’s argument in chs. 
7-10. ‘Videtur mihi apostolus hoc belle, Christum ita resur- 
rexisse a mortuis, ut mors tamen eius non sit abolita, sed 
aeternum vigorem retineat, ac si dixisset: Deus filium suum 
excitavit, sed ita ut sanguis, quem semel in morte fudit, ad 
sanctionem foederis aeterni post resurrectionem vigeat fructumque 
suum proferat perinde ac si semper flueret” (Calvin). Ja 
katapticat (the aor. optative)! xrA., there is a parallel to the 
thought of Ph 2! His 76 woujoar ro OéAnpa airod recalls the 
language of 10°6, and 84 “Inood Xpiotod goes with mov: the 
power of God in our lives as for our lives (v.2°) works through 
the person of Jesus Christ. To take da “I. X. with 16 eddpeotov 
évémuov adtod yields an unobjectionable sense, corresponding to 
the thought of v.. But 7d... airod stands quite well by 
itself (cf. 1 Jn 322). 

The writer makes no such use of the shepherd and flock metaphor as, ¢.g., 
Philo had done. The Jewish thinker (Vzt. Mos. i. 11) argues that the 
calling of a shepherd is the best preparation for anyone who is to rule over 
men ; hence ‘“‘ kings are called shepherds of thecr people” as a title of honour. 
He also interprets the sheep as the symbol of a nature which is capable of 
improvement (de sacrif. Abel. 34, mpoxomjs dé mpdBarov, ws Kal avrd dndot 
rotvoua, svuBodov). The classical habit of describing kings as shepherds of 
their people would help to make the metaphor quite intelligible to readers of 
non-Jewish origin, Compare, ¢.g., the saying of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyropaedza, 
viii. 2, 14), that a good shepherd resembled a good king, rév re yap vouea 
xpivar pn evdaluova Ta KTIAvn To.odyTa xXphoOar avrots, 7) O7 mpoBdrwy evdat- 
povla, tév Te Baciiéa woatrws evdaluwovas modes Kal dvOpwrovs movodvra 
XpHo Oat avrois, ie 

Mavrt was soon furnished with the homiletic addition of épyw (C K M P 
syr sah arm eth Chrys. Thdt. etc.), or even pyw kat hoyw (A, from 2 Th 21"), 
Tlody has either adr@ (x* A C* 33* 1288 boh) or éav7@ (Greg. Nyss.) or 
airés (d 1912) prefixed. Hort, admitting that ‘‘it is impossible to make 
sense of aia” (B. Weiss, Blass=éav7@), maintains that avrés is original. 
It is a homiletic insertion, out of which atd7@ arose by corruption. “Hyiv 
(x D M © 33. 104. 181. 326. 917. 927. 1288. 1739. 1912, etc. syr’® sah boh 
arm) is merely an error for tpiv, due to the preceding quay. 


A personal postscript (vv.??4) is now added, as 1 P 51?14 
afer 5171, 

2 J appeal to you, brothers (3' 10"), to bear with this appeal of mine. 
It ts but a short letter. 


1 This lonely occurrence of the optative points to its tendency after the 
LXX to disappear ; thus, apart from pi yevolro, it only occurs once in a 
writer like Epictetus (iii. 5. 11). 
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2 Vou must understand that our brother Timotheus ts now free. If he 
comes soon, he and I will see you together. 

24 Salute all your leaders and all the saints. The Italians salute you. 

5 Grace be with you all. Amen. 


The Timotheus referred to (in v.?%) is probably the Timo- 
theus who had been a colleague of Paul. The other allusions 
have nothing to correspond with them in the data of the NT. 
But there is no ground for supposing that vv.?2-25 were added, 
either by the writer himself (Wrede) or by those who drew up 
the canon, in order to give a Pauline appearance to the docu- 
ment (see Introd., pp. xxviiif.). Seeberg’s reasons for regarding 
vv.22-25 as a fragment of some other note by the same writer are 
that 28> implies not a church but a small group of Christians, 
and that vv.18 23 presuppose different situations ; neither reason 
is valid. The style and contents are equally unfavourable to 
Perdelwitz’s theory, that vv.225 were added drevd manu by some 
one who wrote out a copy of the original Adyos wapaxAjoews and 
forwarded it to an Italian church. 

In v.?? dvéxeo0e, for which dvréxeoGe (J. Pricaeus apud Tit 19) 
is a needless conjecture, takes a genitive (as in 2 Ti 4% rigs 
tyiawoveons Sudackadias odk avéfovra, and in Philo, guod omnis 
probus, 6, kat Ts warpos ev 7) mYATpOs emiTtaypdtwv aides dvexovTat, 
yvdpysor 8¢ dv av tpyyytat diaxeAcdwvra). It has been flattened 
into avéxcxOau (infinitive as in 1 P 2") by D* W vg arm 181. 436. 
1288. 1311. 1873, etc. (Blass). A written homily may be like a 
speech (Ac 131°), a Adyos Tis TapaxAjoews (cp. on 125); apd- 
KAnows echoes tmapaxahéw. He is not the only early Christian 
writer who mildly suggested that he had not written at undue 
length (cp. e.g. 1 P 51280 ddiywv éypawa, tapaxaddv xrd.; Barn 15 8) 
Kai yap (“‘etenim” as 4?) 81 Bpaxéwy (sc. Adywv) éréorerha! 
(epistolary aorist) 6yiv. Avd Bpaxéwy was a common phrase in this 
connexion ; ¢.g. Lucian’s Zoxaris, 56 (meoréov Kat radrd oor 
vopoberovvre kat dua Bpaxyéwv Aexréov, 2) Kal Kdpns Hiv tH axon 
cuprepwoortav).  Tpds “EBpaiovs may be read aloud easily in one 
hour. The writer has had a good deal to say (zodvs, 514), and 
he has now said it. Not I hope, he adds pleasantly, at too great 
length! As for the duceprjvevtos déyewv, that is another question 
which he does not raise here. He is not pleading for a patient 
reading, because he has had to compress his argument into a 
short space, which makes it hard to follow, owing to its highly 
condensed character. What he does appear to anticipate is the 
possibility of his readers resenting the length at which he has 


1 For éméoreida (here as in Ac 15” 21%; Theophr. 241% émisré\kwv ph 
ypdpew «rh. = “write,” ‘send a letter”), see Laqueur’s Quaest. Epigraph. 
et Papyr. Selectae, 16 f. (émtcré\New =“ communicare aliquid cum aliquo sive 
per hominem sive per epistolam ”), 
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written. When the younger Pliny returned a book to Tacitus, 
with some criticisms upon its style and matter, he said he was 
not afraid to do so, since it was those most deserving praise who 
accepted criticism patiently (“‘neque enim ulli patientius repre- 
hunduntur quam qui maxime laudari merentur,” Z/#. vii. 20). 
The author of IIpds “EBpaiovs might have taken this line, for he 
has done justice to the good qualities of his friends (e.g. 6% 1039 
13/f), even in reproving them for backwardness and slowness. 
But he prefers to plead that his words have not been long; his 
readers surely cannot complain of being wearied by the length of 
his remarks. Not long before, Seneca had made the same kind 
of observation to Lucilius (Zf. xxxviii. 1) about short letters 
being more effective than lengthy discussions. ‘“ Merito exigis 
ut hoc inter nos epistularum commercium frequentemus, pluri- 
mum proficit sermo, quia minutatim inrepit animo.. . ali- 
quando utendum est et illis, ut ita dicam, concionibus, ubi qui 
dubitat inpellendus est: ubi vero non hoc agendum est ut velit 
discere sed ut discat, ad haec submissiora uerba ueniendum est. 
facilius intrant et haerent: nec enim multis opus est, sed efficaci- 
bus.” But Seneca’s practice was not always up to his theory in 
this respect. His Stoic contemporary Musonius Rufus gave 
examples as well as precepts of brevity, which were more telling 
(e.g. doris 5¢ wavraxod Seirat drodeiEews Kai Grov capi Ta mpdypata 
éotw, 7 Sia rodAAGy drodeikvvcbar BovdrAeTaL atta Ta dL 6Alyov 
duvdpeva, wavratacw adroros kat Svopabys, ed. Hense, pp. 1, 2). 
The literary critic Demetrius considered that the length of a 
letter should be carefully regulated (76 dé péyeOos cvveotddOw THs 
émictoAns, De Elocut. 228); letters that were too long and stilted 
in expression became mere treatises, ovyypdupara, as in the case of 
many of Plato’s, whereas the true érucroA7, according to Demetrius 
(zb¢d. 231), should be ¢iAodpdvyots in a brief compass (avvropos). 
Which would apply to IIpés “E@paiovs. Erasmus comments: 
“Scripsi paucis, ut ipse vos brevi visurus.” He may have, but 
he does not say so. 

In v.23 ywdoxete is imperative; he is conveying a piece of 
information. See, eg., Zebt. P. 37? (73 B.C.) yivwoxe Kepoday 
. . . mpocedAndrdevat Anuntpiw: ibid. 127 (118 B.C.) 367 56°. The 
construction with the participle is common (e.g. Lk 84°); you 
must understand rév &Seddv tipav (omitted by X° D>’ °K PW6 
Chrys. etc.) Tipdbcov dwodehupévoy, ze. “is (set) free,” not 
necessarily from prison. The general sense, ranging from “is 
free” to “has started,” may be illustrated, ¢.g., from the applica- 
tion of a woman to leave Alexandria via Pharos (OP. 1271* °, 
iii A.D.: ai ypapar oe TO eritporw THs Bdpov drodtoa pe Kara 
7> os), or from BGU. i. 2712) (xa juépav mpoodexop| €]Oa 
Sipucowpiay dare Ews oijpepov pydévav drohehvabar Tay peTa cirov), 
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where d.= “has set out,” as in Ac 28% (dehvovro). The inter- 
pretation of the next words pO of ed téxLov Epyntar dpopor Spas 
depends upon whether Timotheus is supposed to join the writer 
or to journey straight to the community addressed. In the 
latter case, the writer, who hopes to be coming soon (v.!) 
himself, looks forward to meeting him there. In the former 
case, they will travel together. It is natural to assume that when 
the writer sent this message, Timotheus was somewhere else, and 
that he was expected ere long to reach the writer. For dwouou= 
visit, see 3 Jn 4 eAmi~w de edOdws ideiv oe, etc. “Edy tdxuov 
épxntar may mean either, “as soon as he comes,” or “if he 
comes soon.” The latter suits the situation implied in v.¥ 
better. The writer (in v.19) asks the prayers of his readers, that 
some obstacle to his speedy return may be removed. If this 
obstacle were the hindrance that kept Timotheus from joining 
him on a journey which they had already planned to the church 
(Riggenbach), he would have said, “Pray for Timotheus, I 
cannot leave for you till he rejoins me.” But the idea is: as 
the writer is rejoining his friends soon (he hopes), he will be 
accompanied by Timotheus, should the latter arrive before he 
has to start. Written advice is all very well, but he hopes soon 
to follow up this Adyos rapaxAyoews with personal intercourse, 
like Seneca in Z/. vi. 5 (“plus tamen tibi et uiua vox et convictus 
quam oratio proderit. in rem praesentem uenias oportet, primum 
quia homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt, deinde quia 
longum iter est per praecepta, breue et efficax per exempla”). 
The greeting comes as usual last (v.24). “Aomdoaoe xrA. is 
an unusual turn, however; the homily was evidently sent to the 
community, who are told to greet all their jyovpevor. This finds 
its nearest parallel in Paul’s similar injunction (Ro 16) to the 
Ephesian Christians to salute this and that eminent member of 
their circle. Still, no other NT church is bidden to salute its 
leaders ; and though the writer plainly wishes to reinforce his 
counsel in v.1’, the mdévras suggests that the persons addressed 
were “part of the whole church of a large city . . . a congrega- 
tion attached to some household” (Zahn) ; they are to convey 
the writer’s greetings to all the leaders of the larger local church— 
and to all their fellow-members (kat mdvtas Tots dylous being more 
intelligible, in the light of a passage like Ph 4?! adomdcacOe ravra 
dytov). ‘To his personal greetings he now adds greetings from some 
Italians. In ot dd tis “Itadias, dd may have its usual sense of 
“domiciled at” (practically = év), as, e.g., in OP. i. 81 (A.D. 49-50), 
where trav dx “Ofvpiyxwv means “the inhabitants of Oxy- 
rhynchus,” or in Ayu . . . dd Byuad, z.e. at Phmau (ostracon of 
A.D. 192, quoted in Deissmann’s Light from the East, p. 186). 
If it thus means residents in Italy, the writer is in Italy 
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himself. But of awd ris “IraAias, on the analogy of Ac 2127 
(ot dard tis Actas "Iovdator), might equally well mean Italians 
resident for the time being outside Italy; in this case the 
writer, who is also abroad, is addressing some Italian community, 
to which their countrymen forward greetings. Grammatically, 
either rendering is possible, and there is no tradition to decide 
the question. Perhaps of dard ris “Iradias is more natural, 
however, as a description of some Italian Christians abroad who 
chanced to be in the same locality as the writer and who take 
this opportunity of sending their greetings by him to an Italian 
community. Ifthe writer was in Italy, we should have expected 
mavres of amd THs “Iradias, considering the size of Italy and the 
scattered Christian communities there at this period. 

The final benediction, 4 xdpus (sé. éorw or ein) peta wévtwv 
spay (Tit 3), 2 Ti 4?) has a liturgical duyv, which is omitted 
by x* W fuld sah 33; the homily was, of course, intended to be 
read aloud at worship. 
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I, INDEX GRAECITATIS. 


Words marked * are peculiar in NT to Hebrews. 


be) 329 
99 +B) 
99 99 


+ occur only in quotations from LXX. 
+ are peculiar in NT to Luke (gospel, Acts) and Hebrews. 
[Paul] [T] [P] are only used elsewhere in NT by Paul, or in 


the Pastoral Epistles, or in 1 Peter. 


t’Aapwy, 54, 743, 94. 
“Apen, 114, 127. 
UA Goadjie eo. Oo, 
peered 
ayabds, 13%: 7d dyabd, 91, 101. 
+ dyadXavis, 19 
+ dyardw, 19, 12°, 
aydan, 6, 1074, 
dyamnrés (dyamnrol), 6°. 
ryyedos, 14 8 (LXX)™ (LXX) 8, 
2% 5% (LXX)% 16, 722 732, 
* dvyeveadbynros, 7°. 
dyidto, 2", g)8, rol. 14 29 1312, 
ayiacuds, 1214, 
dyos, 31 (Christians) : of dyvor, 61°, 
1324: (7d) &yucr, 82, 9% & 8 12 24, 25, 
10 13%: mvedua dywov, 24, 37, 
64, 9%, 105: 7d dysor, 9} 
érycérns, 12° [Paul ?], 
tdyxvpa, 6), 
dyvoéw, 5. 
* dyvdnua, 9". 
dypurrvéw (bmrép), 1317, 
dyw, 219, 
aywv, 121 [Paul]. 
ddeApds, 20-12 (LXX)17, 3 12, 75, 
gu (EXXx)! 10!9, 137: 23 
t dduxla (19?), 822, 
&dixos, 61, 
ddéxiuos, 68 [Paul]. 
advvaros (ddvvarov), 6% 18, ro4, 118, 
fT del, 32, 
dderéw, 107, 


7} 2. 4. 5. 6. 9 


* dbérnots, 738, 9%, 
* GOdnous, 10°, 
* atyevos, 1197, 
t+ Alydrrwos, 11”, 
Atyumros, 31, 8°, 11% 27, 
aldws, 1278 (s.v.2) [T]. 
atua, 214, gf 12 18. 14, 18, 19, 20. 
(LXX) 21, 22. 25, 10%: 19. 29, 113, 
12% 24, 7311. 12. 20(L XX), 
* aiwarexxvola, 97, 
*t aiveows, 13). 
aipeicOar (EXSuevos), 11* [Paul]. 
* alcOnrnpiov, 514, 
aloxvvn, 127. 
airta, 214, 
fairwos, 5°. 
alwv, 18(LXX), 5§(LXX), 6% 20, 
wile (LXX) 2! (LXX), 774-28; of 
aloves, 17, 9%, 118 133 
aldvios, 132° (diaAjKn), 91° (KkAnpo- 
vouita), 67 (Kpiua), 912 (AUTpwoes), 
g'4 (rvedua), 5° (cwrnpla). 
&kaxos, 77° [Paul]. 
&xavda, 68, 
* dxardduros, 736, 
* dkdujs, 107, 
dixon, 47, 50. 
dxovw, 203, 3% (LXX) 1.16 427 
(LXX), 12, 
* axpoOtnov, 74. 
t xpos, 1171 (7d dxpov, LXX). 
adjGea, 107, 
ddnOivds, 82, 974, 1072, 
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and, <a. 38, gh 8, 7, 9%, 
son 39° 718) yall. 22. 28(LXX), 
13”. 
+ adddoow, 13. 
GAN}os, 1074. 
&ddos, 48, 11%. 
&dASrptos, 9%, 11% 4, 
GAX ov, 3°, 4’. 
* a\votredis, 1327. 
duaprdvw, 317, 10%, 
dpaprlo., B02"; a, 4¥; Boe, a 
gi2 (LXX), 9% *, TO2 3 4 6 
(LXX) & 0s — 1. (LXX) 1 %, 
112, 124, 13". 

dpaprwnréds, 7°, eC 

dperéo, 23, 8° (LXX). 

dueumros, 8". 

* guerderos, 617 18, 
duchy (?), 137°. 

* duarwp, 7°. 
dulavros, 7°° (Christ), 134 (Chris- 

tians). 

+ &upos, ao 
&uwpos, oi. 
ve ys oe 48, 8% 7, 10, 111°. 

varyxatos, 8°. 
dvdeykn, 7% 7, oi %, 
dvdryw, 137°. 

tavadéxouar, 111% 

+ dvadewpéw, 137. 
dvarpéw, 10%. 

* avaxawltw, 6%. 
évaxdparw, 117. 

* gvaroylfouat, 12°. 
dvapuyuviokw, 10%, 
dvdprnots, 10%. 

*+ gvaplOunros, 11%. 
évdoracts, 62, 11°, 

* gvacraupbw, 6° 
ral aa z 08, 1338, 

vaorpopy), 13’. 
he heb 
dvapépw, 77 (@volas), 
6 Ze 13” (@votav). 
véxw, 137. 
dvOpwros, 2° (LXX), 5'5 616, 78 28, 

var ege x 
avinust, 13°. 
dviornm, 7 (intrans.). 

ns nar 1° (?), 82, 1017, 

+ dvopAdw, 12°. 

= Aor opiniones 12% 

+ dyramodldwpit, 10, 
avri, 12°”. 

® dytixabloTnpt, 124. 
dvridoyla, 6, 77, rend 
ayriruros, 9%*[P]. 


9% (dmap- 
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évuréraxros, 28 [T]. 

+ dvw, 12), 

+ dvdrepor, 10%. 
dveopedis, 7° [T]. 
dévos, 1158, 
détdw, 3°, 10%. 
aéparos, 1177 [Paul]. 

+ amaryyédrw, 21%. 

+ dradddoow, 2), 
drat, 6%, gt % 2% %8, 10%, 

(LXX)?". 

* drapdBaros, 774. 
amrdarn, 3'°. 

* grdrwp, 7°. 

* gratvyacua, 1°, 
gmelOea, 4 1 [Paul]. 
dredéw, 338, 115, 

* drevpos, 5). 
dmexdéxouat, 9%. 
dmorta, 33% 1%, 


8. 4. 1 B 
a6, se) 4 i! Ht 
1, 2018, 26° gil, gid. 26 
? > ? 


[122 15.84, p15. 25, 1324, 
dmoBdddrw, 10%. 
* droBhérw, 11%, 
+ droypadw, 12”. 
amodexaréw, 7° (?). 
drodldwut, 121 18, 1317, 
gmodokyudtw, 1217, 
dmrobvhoxeo, 78, 92%, 10%, 11418 21. 37, 
grokablornmt, 13). 
dmréxeruat, 9°". 
éarodavors, 117 [T]. 
drrodelmw (drodelmerat), 4° %, 10%, 
+ ardddue, 1. 
drodvrpwors, 9, 115%, 
drontw, 137. 
dmooréddw, 114, 
droaronos, 3) (Christ). 
dmootpépw, 12”, 
émorlOnut, 12}. 
amdnewa, 10°, 
dpa, 4°, 12°. 
dpxéw, 13°. 
* dpuds, 4”. 
dpvéomat, ies 
dprayh, 10°, 
&pros, 9%. 
dpxh, U° (Kaz? dpxds, LXX), 2°, 
3, 5%, 6', 7. 
tdpxnyés, 21°, 127. 
dpxuepeds, 217, 3} 14,15, gle 5. 10, 
620, 726.27 28, Bie 8, g7s 1. Bs, 101! 
(5.0.2), 130. 
+ doddevros, 12”. 
acbévera, 41, 5%, 728, 1144, 
acbevis, 7°. 


12%- 


6 7, 
Tons 
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domdfouat, Wied her 
tt doretos, 11%, 
t dorpov, 117, 


dcoparrs, 61%, 


$ BojOea, 43%. 
Bonbéw, 238, 

*+ BonOds, 13°. 

*+ Bonls (s.v.2.), 127% 


atrd, oH. (eek 
airh, 4s, 67, 7lls 38, oS, y74 21, 
r2l. 17 
avrés (avTd, avrois, av’rod, aira@, 
airdv), 13 4 6 7 8. 1.12 (XX), 
26 (LXX) 7 (LXX) 4, 32 % 10 
(LXX), 4°: 8. iach oe 88: 9 (LXX) 10) 
, Io’ yyz5 6 Ul. 16.19 p25. 
(LXX) 10-17, 738 18.17, 
airés, 1 (LXX) 12, gi 18, 410, 52, 
LOM ens oe airol, 11 (LXX), 
3 (LXX), 8%. (LXX) EO (ENED) 
D3e i a eroy ee 2 ae) 
(LXX), 3 3 te 7, We 21. 24, 
24. 26. 28° 7 15. 6. 19. 138: : eae 
Hee 12 (LXX), 2u,” 48, 8% (LXX) 
AN ODDO: s ide) (IPO. es ae 
QUTd, 9s atrds. 104, 11): 
airy, 114; adrny, 4°, 511, rol, 
TOM aunnsy Ola 7am One lla sy 
I2's) aurou,. 1, 20) (LoX))> 
(LXX), 3% (LXX) 5 & 7 (LXX) 
1(LXX), qi % (LXX) 10 13, 610, 
7 eT TO MMI OX )y Liat 209 (IaXoX) 
lo 7918. 15. 21. atrav (210, 7 Bs 6. 25. 
pr LXX= a Ns ll. oe 
106 17): airg, 15 (LXX) 8 
(LXX), 28:10. #(LXX), a 5°, 
7°, 10° (LXX), 127: avrois, 61°, 
88 *(LXX), TIeo pote es atra, 
71: abrais, 10: adro, 9), 
apatpéw, 104, 
* ddavis, 4). 
* ddavicuds, 81, 
d&peots, 972, 1018, 
adlnur, 28, 61, 
adirdpyupos, 13°[T]. 
aglornut, 3. 
* ddomordw, 7°. 
agopdw, 127 [Paul]. 
dxpr, 4, 6", 3% (dxpus 08), 


Barrios, 62, 91°, 

* Bapdx, 11°, 
Bacirela, 18 (LXX), 113, 1278, 
Baowdeds, 71+2(LXX), 117% 27, 
BéBatos, 2 au 14, 619, 9, 
BeBardw, 2°, 139. 
BeBatwors, 616 [Paul]. 
BéBndos, 12° [T]. 

‘tT BiBXlov, 9, 107 (LXX), 
Bracrdvw, 94. 
Brérw, 29, 31% 19, 10%, py 87, 79%, 


* Bordyn, 6%. 
Boudry, 61. 
Bovrouat, 6, 
Bpaxvs, 27 (LXX)™, Oeises 
Bpdua, 9, 13% 
Bp@ors, 128, 


yada, 52% 18, 
yauos, 134, 
yap (90 times). 

*Tedewv, 1152, 

t yeved, Be. 
yevearoyeéw, 7%, 
yevvaw, 1 (LXX), 

L122 23, 
yevw, 2°, 6% 5, 

* yewpyéw, 67. 

vi, 1°(LXX), 67, 8* ®(LXX), 
[1% 18: 29. 88 7.925. 26 (T. XX), 

ynpdokw, 838, 

y'vopat (30 times). 


ywookw, 3° (LXX), 84 (LXX), 
10%, 13°83, 


5° (LXX), 


ar eades nai) 


t+ yévu, 12), 

t ypdgw, 107. 
yuuvdtw, 54, 121}, 
yumvds, 4 
yurn, 11%, 


ddxpu, 5%, 1217, 
* Sduaris, 9}, 
Aaveid, 47, 115, 
6é (67 times), 
dénous, 57. 
ef, 2!, 9%, 11%, 
t deckviw, 8°. 
* dexdrn, kas 4,8. 9. 
* Sexarow, 7% 9, 
Seftds (éx Sefav), 138 (LXX), (év 
deéia), 15, 81, rol’, 122, 
* dos (s.v.2. . 1238, 
* O€pua, 11°. 
décutos, 104, 138, 
Seruds, 11°8, 
devrepos, 8%, Q3+7- 28, 109, 
déxouat, 119, 
, dmrow, 9°, 1277 Ua the Spirit [P]). 
* Snucovpyds, 111° 
* Sirov, 216, 
dud, with accusative (17 times). 
with genitive (38 times), 
SiaBalyw, 11% 
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Sid Boros, 214, 
Sahn, 722, 8% 810 (LXX), gt 15:16 
17.20(LXX), 10! 29, 1274, 13%, 
Siaxovéw, 61°, 
Siaxovia, 114, 
Sidxpots, 5'4 [Paul]. 
Svadréyouar, 12°, 
Siapaprdpopat, 2%, 
+ diapévw, 11, 
+ dudvora, 8°, 1018, 
Siacré&\dw, 12, 
* Sudrarypa, 11%, 
tdarlOnuc, $°(LXX), 9% 17, 10% 
(LXX). 
Sidopos, 14, 86, 9! [Paul]. 
SddoKados, 512. 
SiddoKw, 512, 811(LXX). 
Suda, 63, 13°. 
Sldwuu, 21° (LXX), 74, 8!°(LXX), 
1016 (LXX). 
diépxouar, 424. 
Sinyéouar, 11%, 
* Sunvexts, 73, Lol 1% 14, 
* Swixvéouat, 4). 
Sixacos, 10° (LXX), 114, 12%. 
Sixaroovvn, 19 (LXX), 538, 72, 117 ®, 
72H. 
dixaudpara, 9! 1, 
5:6, 32, 61, 10%, 111% 36, 121 %8, 
egeeh 
* SidpOwors, 9°. 
Sidre, 11> 2, 
Storouos, 41%, 
Sudkw, 12'4, 
Soxéw, 41, 10%, 12101, 
*+ Soxyuacla, 3°. 
dda, 18, 2% (LXX)*™, 
T3e: 
Soédrw, 5°. 
Sovdela, 21 [Paul]. 
divaya, 278, 3%, aS Ides O's 
161 1. 
dvvamus, 18, 24, 6°, 778, prt, 5, 
Suvvaudw, 11%4 [Paul]. 
Svvarés, 117%. 
dv0, 618, 1078, 
* SvcepuyveuTos, 5. 
Swped, 64. 
dapov (SGpa), 5}, 8* 4, 9°, 114, 


Hie BOE (LXX) ® (LXX), 4! 
(LXX), 10% (LXX), 13%. 
* édymep, 3\4, 6°. 
daarod, 3, st 5,76" 18727, 
gi: 1 28, 10% 84, 1 93: 16, 
EBdopos, 4%. 
evylfw, Hed 10”. 


35, 9°; 
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* &yryuos, 7. 
évyis, 68, 818, 
éyelpw, 11, 
* évcawlfw, 9'8, 107, 
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idopar, 1233, 
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* wrodurpérws, ite 

aréua, 9) [Paul]. 

movnpos, 312, 107, 

mépvn, 11°), 

mépvos, 1236, 134, 

t méppwHer, 1133, 

aébaos, 94, 10, 

moré, r aoe 

mov, 118, 

mov, 2°, 44. 

| rods, 118, 210 L 2", 

™ pay [dy "ois, TO) 01>. 

apémw, 2}°, 726, 

dr tg 11? (plur.). 

* rplfw, 17 

apo, 11°. 

mpodyw, 718, 

mpoBarov, 13. 

* mpoBrérw, 11% 

ampdodnros, 714 (T]. 

* apddpopos, Ga 

mpoep@, 47. 

mpdbects, 97. 

mpodoxeruat, 618, 12% 2, 

mpbs : accus. 178 18 217, 4¥8, 51.5. 
7.14, 611, 721, gl ‘oo (LXX), 1016 
(LXX), a, p24 10.11) 7318, 

* apocayopedw, 5°. 

mporbéxouat, 10%, 11°, 

lotr IE SING Fes 
1218 2 

poveixo4i 738) 

mpocéxw, 2 ap 

apbaKarpos, 115 

mpooxuvéw, 1° (LXX), 112; 


17 


*+ rpocoxbivw, 31% 1, 
 ThosrlOnmt, ro) 
* apdcparos, 10, 
poo pépu, gl+ 37, 727, 84, gl 9 14. 
25.28 pol. 2 8 m b 11% 17, 127, 


por bopd, 10° (LXX) & (LXX) 10. 


* apboxuots, Bist 

mpdcwmov, 9%, 

mporepos, 4°, 727, 10%, 

mpopnrns, 11, 11%, 

Tpwrov, Vee 

mp&ros, $718, gl. 2 68.16.18 19, 

mMpwrordkid, 1216, 

mpwrdroxos, 1%, 11°, 1273, 

mvAn, 133%. 

ere yt CEXS) eTOs ner eee 2 
(LXX). 


mos, 2°, 


* 


‘PadB, rm. 
paBdos, 18 (LXX), o ne (LXX). 
pavrifw, gi 19 21, 7022 
parreoyds, I 12 (P]. 
ona, 1°,65, 11°, 12), 
t piga, 12%, 


* gaBBariouds, A 
cadevw, 1275+ 27 
*+ Dadjy, 7» 7. 
+ oddreyé, 12}, 
t Dapounr, 11°2, 
= Zapyov, Tree 
odpxivos, 776 [Paul]. 
odpé, 214, 519 10. 18, 19%, 729, 
Zdppa, 117} 
oBevvumt, 1154, 
+ oelw, 1278, 
onuetor, 2‘. 
onmepov, 15 ALXX), 3 7) (TEX) eae 
(LXX), "WG (LXX), $°(LXX), 13°. 
Ziwy, 122 
okedos, 971, 
ont 2. 5, 92 & 6. 8 11. 1, 779, 7310, 
oxid, 8°, 10}. 
+ oxdnpive, EE DEL 7s, 
omépua, 216, 1111. is (LXX). 
omj\avovr, 1138, 
amodds, 9°, 
otovddew, 41, 
otovdh, 61, 
oTdpvos, 94. 
oTdots, 9°. 
araupés, 12”. 
orevatu, 1327, 
atepeds, 51% 14, 
t orepavdw, 2% [T], 
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orotxetov, 532. 


orbua, 115% 34, 
fod, 15+ 8 10.1. 12, 
717.21, 85. 107 a 1118, "135. 
* ovyraxovxeen, 11, 
ovykepdvvumt, 47 [Paul]. 
ovykAnpovouos, 11% 
* cuumabéw, 41°, 10%4, 
ouppépw, 121°, 
t cuvayTdw, 7110, 
4, Tuva ONNupit, rs 
* cuvdéw, 13°. 
auveldnats, 9% 14, 10% 22, 1318, 
* suveriuaprupee, es 
ouvréheca, 98, 
Tt cwteréw, 88, 
+ oxed6r, Coen 
obsw, TY] 
oGpua, 10% ‘xx) 20.22 7ahar) 
ocwrnpla, 114, 23-10, 59, "69, Orb Sah 


+ rdéts, 5h, 10 &, lle 17, 

Tavpos, 9%, 

TaxLOoV, 7310. 22 

ré, 13, 2&1, 12, 1. 7. 14, 62 4. 5. 19, 
88, 9 J]. 2. 9s 9) 10%, 1182, 122, 

me, 11°, 

téXevos, 514, og! 

redevérns, 61 [Paul]. 

Teredw, 210, 59, 71% 
11”, 12%, 

trerelwors, 724, 

* rehewrys, 12, 
TerevTdw, 117, 
réXos, 3% aS 68 i: 7s, 
répas, 24 

Tt recoapdKovra, 3° 17, 
rexvirns, 111° (God). 
TyALKOOTOS, 2°, 
rlOnut, 1218 (LXX), 10% (LXX). 
tikrw, 67. 
rin, 27 (LXX)%, 3%, 54 
rhuos, 13%. 

Tideos, 1373, 

* riwwpla, 10°, 

ris, 118, 26 (LXX), 316 17-18, 512, 
7, 1132, T2130 (es 
Tis, 267: (LXX)§ ge 12. 13 


16 132, 

Tovyapodv, 12) [Paul]. 

rolvw, 132%, 

rovodros, 778, 8}, 1134, 12, 1316, 
* roumrepos, 43%, 

rémos, 87, 118, 1217, 

Tocovros, 14%, 4’, 722, 10%, 121, 

tére, 10% (LXX)%, 1276, 


27-12, 55.6 614, 


na 9°, Io! aa. 


1, 6. 7. 
u, Be 23, 88, 1022: 27. 23" pro: 1215. 
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roo: infin, 2}, 
(LXX), 115. 
* rpdryos, 912119 04, 
Tpdmega, 9%. 
* rpaxnrifw, 438, 
t rpeis, 1078, 
TPEXW, 12), 
TplBonos, 68. 
* rplunvos, 11%, 
Tpémos, 13°. 
Tpopt, 51% 14, 
*+ rpoxid, 12}8, 
Tuyxdvw, 85, 1155, 
* ruurravifw, 11°, 
t rdmos, 8°, 


52, 10% (LXX)?9 


vdwp, 9), 107, 
tverds, 67. 
vids: (Christ), 175 (LXX)8, 38, 
44, 5 (LXX)8, 68, 7% 28, Se 
(men), 2° (LXX)™, 5, [yale 22. 24 
125- & (LXX) 7-8, 
tpets (34 times). 
tT duvéw, 212, 
braxon, 5°. 
braxovw, 5°, 118, 
tf Urapéts, 10%, 
brdpxw, 10%, 
* Srrelxw, 1327, 
t drevayrtos, 1077 [Paul]. 
bmép: ewe oy). oe 6%; 72. ar 9! 
4 STO sarott  accus= Al 
imepdvu, "of. 
tro: genit, 2°,- 34, 5410) 477, 9}, 
11, 125) (LOX): 
iarddevyua, 4, 8°, 9%. 
t droKdrw, 25. 
bropévw, 10%, 12% 3-7 
bropovy}, 10°, 12). 
t dromdduov, 138, 1018, 
dmborasis, 13, 344, 111 [Paul} 
t Seroar Ante, 10°, 
* SrooToNn, 1089, 
Tt droorpédu, 7}. 
drordcow, 2° 8 (LXX), 12°. 
toowros, 9), 
borepéw, 41, 1197, 1215, 
torepos (torepov), 121, 
Sypr6s, 13, 728, 
t BYoros, 71. 


galvw (parvdueva), 113, 
gpavepbw, 9% 6, 

* paytdgw, 127), 
Papaw, 1174, 
dépw, 1%, 61, of, 12%, 13%. 
gevyw, 1154 
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onul, 8, 
Prradedgla, 13). 
progevia, 13? [Paul]. 
+ proé, 17, 
poBéouar, 41, 1173-27, 138 (LXX), 
* poBepds, 107% 31, 1271, 
poBos, 21, 
gpovos, 1157, 
ppdoow, 118 [Paul]. 
puraky, 1158, 
gudh, 733 14, 
+t diw, 12%, 
3 (LXX) 5 (LXX), 4? 
(LXX), 1219 26, 
gurifw, 64, 10%, 


NO PCO, P27 2h. 1317, 
= REPORT Ps 13, 

Opts sf201(6,0sta)5) Av, LO, D228, 
12% 25, 

xeidos, 1177, 1315 (LXX). 

xelp, 1° (LXX), 27 (LXX), 6% 

8? (LXX), 10*, 1212 (LXX), 

xetpomolnros, 911. 24 

xelpwv, 10%, 
* yepouBely, 9°. 

xpela, 52, 741, 10%, 
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xpnuariéw, 85, 117, 125, 
Xpucrds, 3% 34, 55, Gl, gle 14 24.28, 
rol, 1138, 138 22, 
txplw, 1. 
t+ xpovlgw, 1087, 
xpévos, 47, 5, 119% 
xpiceos, 94, 
xpuotov, 94. 
Xwrdbs, 1218, 
xwplfw, 77, 
wots, 415. 97-20 gi. 18.22.98 o28 
aie Bee sd fag 


Pevdouat, 618, 

ynagddw, 1238, 

Wxih, 42, 6, 10% (LXX)*, 123, 
13.7, 


de, 78, 134. 

ds, 1 (LXX) 12 (LXX), 3% 5-6 8 
(LX) (EX XD (XX), 4? 
(TX) IG 72 ee tes (TE XX) 
31. 29, 25.7. 16. 27 38. 17, 

+ @oel, 13%, 
&omep, 41, 777, 9, 
wore, 13°, 


wperéw, 47, 13%. 


II. SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 


Aaron, 63 f. 

Abbott, E. A., 67. 

Abel, xlii, 163 f., 218 f. 

Ablutions, 75, 144 f. 

Abraham, xv, 37, 85f., 168f., 224. 

Access to God, xliif., 60, 125, 143f., 
210. 

Adjectives, lx. 

Aeschylus, 29, 66, 134. 

Age, old, 72. 

Agriculture, metaphors from, 81. 

Alexandrian Church, its attitude to- 
wards ‘‘ Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Alford, 212. 

Alliteration, Ix, 57, I0I, 199, 216, 
etc. 

Altar of incense, 114 f. 

Anastasius Abbas, 26. 

Anchor, metaphor of, 88 f. 

Angels, 9 f., 16, 18, 21 f., 100, 216f. 

Anthology, the Greek, xix, 39. 

Aorist participle, use of, 31, 121. 





Apocalypse of John, the, xlvii, 114, 
164, 193. 

Apollinarius, xix. 

eed xxiv, 39, 43, 77, 82, 149, 
180. 

Apuleius, 144. 

Aristophanes, 70, 150, 157. 

Aristotle, lvi, 29, 60, 85, 151, 197. 

Ark of covenant, 115 f. 

Armenian version, Ixxi, 4, 17, etc. 

Arnold, Matthew, xxxv, xxxix, 206. 

Article, 47, 88. 

Assonance, lx, 87, 96, 100, etc. 

Atheism, 167. 

Atonement, Day of, xxxvii, 63, 117. 

Augustine, 43, 103, 172, 177, 185, 216. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 10, 72, 81, 167, 
174, 181, 228. 

Awe, xxxvi, lxiii, 218 f., 223. 


Bacher, W., 91. 
Backwardness, 71. 
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Bakhuyzen, Van de Sande, 96. 

Balzac, 189. 

Baptism, 75, 144 f. 

Barak, 185. 

Barnabas, and the authorship of 
‘* Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, xiv, xxviii, 52, 
79, 148, 178, etc. 

Baruch, Apocalypse of, 12, 106, 114, 
T1625. 213;;220y.ctcs 

Beneficence, 237 f. 

Bengel, 87, 110, 139, 184, 194, 211, 
227. 

Bennett, G. N., 215. 

Bentley, 33, 39, 95, 195. 

Beza, 37, 66, 188. 

.Bezaleel, 106, 

Bischoff, A., 241. 

Blass, lix, 42, 54, 66, 69,'73, 113, 115, 
165, 211, 218, 242. 

Bleek, 24, 218. 

Blood in sacrifices, xxxviif., xlii. 

Blood of Jesus, the, xlif., 123f., 
243. 

Bousset, xliv. 

Box, G. H., 9, 213. 

Brandt, W., 161. 

Bréhier, 6 

Brotherly love, 84, 224. 

Brown, T. E., 23. 

Browning, Robert, 47, 202. 

Bruce, A. B., 41, 66, 76, 135. 

Burton, E. D., 31, 156. 


Cain, 92, 163 f. 

Calvin, xxxiv f., 4, ig 19, 37, 59, 87, 
158, 177, 179, 243. 

Campbell, Minced: 26, 40, 196, 197. 

Canon, ‘‘ Hebrews” in the NT, xixf., 
xx. 

Carlyle, xxxvi. 

Carlyle, A. J., xii, xiv. 

Castellio, 37. 

Censer, the golden, 115. 

Chrysostom, Ixxiii, 2, 7, 31, 48, 70, 
153, 159, 179, 194, 216, 220, 240, 


242. 

“ Christ, Heb otra 7.15 

Church, the, 4, 33, 39, 48. 

Cicero, 27, 106, 178, 210, etc. 

City of God, 170, 216. 

Clement of Alexandria, xv, 46, 47, 
125, 192, 206, 216, 217. 

Clement of Rome, xiii, xiv, xix, 
xxll, 8, 140, 165, 184, 189, 213. 
Clement, Second (homily of), xiv, 

XXViil, 236, etc. 


Confidence, religious, 44, 48, 229. 

Contentment, 229. 

Conybeare, F. C., Ixxi, 200. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 37, 143, 154+ 

Courage, 229. 

Covenant, Ideas of the, xxvf., xl, 
107:1., 427. 

Coverdale, 104, 142. 

Creation and Christ, 5, 6, 15, 23f., 
30, 159, 161 f. 

Cromwell, 73. 

Cronert, 61, 104, 178, 229. 

Crucifixion, 80, 197, 235. 

Cyprian, 75. 


Dante, 46, 160. 

Date of ‘*‘ Hebrews,” xvi, xxi, 45. 

Davidson, A. B., xxxi, 2, 38, 56, 88, 
132, 177, 182, 198, 212. 

Death, 35 f., 133. 

Delitzsch, 143. 

Demetrius, 245. 

Denney, James, liii, 6, 124, 139. 

Devil, the, 11, 34 f. 

Didache, the, 75, 113, 239. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, xxii, xlix, 232. 

Discipline, 64, 66, 67, 201 f. 

Dods, Marcus, 25, 125. 

Dryden, xlvi. 


Education, 199 f. 

Endurance, 85, 199 f., 210. 

Enoch, 165 f. 

Ephraem Syrus, Ixxi, 58. 

Epictetus, 35f., 71, 156, 193, 196, 
etc. 

Erasmus, xix, j 97, 236, 245. 

Esau, 81, 210f. 

Eschatology, xxxiii, xxxiv, liv, 4, 16, 
134, etc. 

Eucharist, xxxili, 128, 234. 

Euripides, 56, 73, 81, 82, 83, 173. 

Eustathius, 2 

Examples, 85, 193, 231. 

Ezra, Fourth book of, 12, 53, 213. 


Faith, xliiif., 50, 85, 157f., 160f. ; 
of Jesus, xliv, 33, 192 f., 196. 

Fatherhood of God, xxxv, 30, 201 f. 

Fear, 35, 168, 179, 181. 

Field, Dr., 46, 171. 

Fire, metaphor of, 84, 150, 223. 

Fitch, Sir Joshua, 93. 

Fourth Gospel, xlix, 6, 7, 168. 

France, Anatole, xxiv, 

Friendship, 226. 

Fronto, 237. 
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Genitive absolute, the, Ixi, 110, 190. | Jacob,-178. 


Gethsemane, 33, 39, 66, 198. 
Gideon, 185. aes : 
Gilmour, James, 80. 

God, as creator, 51, 162 f. ; as Father, 
XXXV, 30; as Judge, liv, 150f. ; 
as transcendent, xxxvi. 

Goodrick, A. T., 161. 

Gosse, Edmund, xxx. 

Grace, 26 f. 

Greek fathers, interpretation of 
“‘Hebrews” in, 26, 37, 48, 128, 
159, etc. 

Green, T. H., 211. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 221. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 8. 

Grotius, 79. 

Grouping of MSS, Ixxii, 

Growth, 72 f. 


Habakkuk, 157 f. 

Haggai, 221. 

Hands, Laying on of, 75. 

Hardy, Thomas, 175. 

Harnack, 73, 148, 226. 

Heaven, 60. 

‘‘Hebrews,” meaning of the title, 
xv. 

** Heirship,” liii, 5. 

Hellenistic Judaism, Ixiii, 18. 

Hermas, xiv, xviii, 217, etc. 

Herwerden, 51. 

Hickie, W. J., 19. 

Hicks, 22. 

Holtzmann, O., 233. 

Holzmeister, 3. 

Hope, 33, 44, 85, 98. 

Hort, 136, 232, 243. 

Hospitality, 224 f. 

Household of God, 42. 


Image of God, the, 6. 

Impossible things, the four, 76. 

Individualism, 147. 

Infinitive, the epexegetic, 63; for other 
uses of the infinitive, see 35, 47, 
83, 96. 

Inns, 224 f. 

Inspiration, 22, 44, 150. 

Insubordination, 239. 

Intercession of saints and angels, 
XEXIXS KIT, TO, LOO, 213. 

Isaac, 178. 

Isaiah, martyrdom of, 188, 189. 

Isidore, 128. 

Isokrates, lvi, lvii, 194, 204. 

Italy, xxi, 246f. 


Jebb, RarG., 222, 

Jephthah, 185. 

Jeremiah, xl, 107f., 139f., 188. 

Jerome, 26, 81, 166, 202, 239. 

Jesus, birth of, lii; death of, xxxiv f., 
xxxix, 27 f. ; human characteristics 
of, xxxvi, xlilif., 65, 101, 192f. ; 
names of, lxiii; prayers of, 66; 
priesthood of, xxv f., 98 f.; teach- 
ing of, 19; as Son, xxiiif., xlf., 
II, 66f., 164, etc, 

Joseph, 178. 

Josephus, xxii, 130, 163, etc. 

Joshua, 43, 52, 183. 

Joy, 154; of Jesus, 14, 196. 

Jubilees, Book of, 91, 136, 170. 

Judaism, xxvif. 

Judith, 186. 

Junius, P., 17, 194, 215. 

Juristic terms, 87, 97, I11, 127f., 
138. 

Justin Martyr, xiv, xlix, II, 33, 41, 
75; 99, 164, 239. 

Justinian, 5. 


Keble, 229. 

Kennedy, H. A. A., xl, lv, 123, 209. 
Kingdom of God, xxxiii. 

Kogel, Julius, xxvii. 

Kypke, x, 61, 203, 215, 222. 


Lactantius, 7, 42, 93. 

Lake, Kirsopp, Ixx. 

Latin Versions, lxix, 91, 155, 171, 
182, 225. 

Law, the, 96f. 

Levitical priesthood, 94, 96. 

Libations, 119. 

Living God, the, 47, 54, 152. 

Logos, the, xxxiv, xlvii, xlix, 6, 54f. 

Loofs, 218. 

** Lord,” liv, Ixiii. 

Love, xxxv, xxxvi, 82, 146f. 

Lucian, 20, 56, 212, etc. 

Lucretius, 36. 


Macalister, R. A. S., 122. 
Macaulay, xxx. 
Maccabean martyrs, 152, 
186 f., 189, 192, 196. 
Maccabees, Fourth book of, 59, 176, 
192. 
Mackintosh, H. R., 1. 
MacNeill, H., xliv. 
Marett, R. R., 123. 
Marriage, 226 f, 


183 f., 
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Martial metaphors, 15, 140, 198. 

Maximus of Tyre, 34, 53, 154, 156, 
195, 204. 

Mediation, 107. 

Melanchthon, xxi. 

Melchizedek, xxxiif., 90 f. 

Menander, 3, 7, 35. 

Ménégoz, xxi, 159. 

Merits of the fathers, xxxix, 229. 

Michael, 37, 100, 107, 185. 

Milk, metaphor from, 70 f. 

Miracles, 19 f. 

Mixed metaphors, 89. 

Money, 228 f. 

Montefiore, C. G., xxxvii, 77. 

Moses, 4of., 107, 216f. 

Moulton, J. H., 94, 136, 176, etc. 

Muratorian Canon, xv. 

Musonius Rufus, 35 e¢ passtm. 

Mystery-religions, li, 75, 148, 233. 

Mysticism, livf., 9, 170, 181, 191, 
234. 


“Name,” 8. 

Nestorians, 26. 

Noah, 167 f. 

Nominative for vocative, 13, 138. 
Norden, 30. 

Novatians, xx. 


Oath of God, 86f., 99. 

Obedience of Jesus, 67 f. 

Odes of Solomon, 34, 147, 196, 207. 

Oecumenius, lxxiv, 26, 74, 99, 128. 

Officials of the church, 230 f. 

Old Testament, use of, xvi, Ixii, 45, 
129, 215f., etc. ; argument from 
silence of, 92. 

Optative mood, 243. 

Origen, on authorship of ‘*‘ Hebrews,” 
xvilif. ; on interpretation of, 25, 
70, 80, 81, 129, 131, 165, 176, 188. 


Parables of Jesus, 5, 50; Jewish, III. 
Paronomasia, 29, 66, 154, etc. 
Participles, use of, 32, 240. 

Patience, 157, 169f. 

Patria potestas, 203 f. 

Paul, and the authorship of 
“Hebrews,” xviii, xxix; and 
author of ‘‘ Hebrews,” xxxixf., 
xlvili, 10, 18, 34, 126, 155, 197, 
216, etc. 

Paulinus of Nola, 191. 

Peace, 205 f., 242. 

Peake, A. S., 181, 235. 

Pearson, A, C., 133, 210. 
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People of God, the, xxxviii, 39, etc. 

Perdelwitz, xxvii, 244. 

Perfect tense, lix, 91, 94, etc. 

Persecution, 36, 153 f. 

Peter, First Epistle of, xv, xvii, 
xxxvi, lxiv, 36, 124, 175, etc. 

Pfleiderer, lii, 233. 

Philo, xxxiii, xxxv, xlix, lxif., 4 ef 
passim. 

Philosophical ideas, xxxif., 106. 

Pilgrims, 174f. 

Platonism, xxxi, 102, 152. 

Polykarp, 80. 

Praise, 33, 236. 

Prayer, 241. 

Pre-existence of Christ, 5 f. 

Prepositions, 4, 9, 17, 19, 29f., 45, 
63; 96; 110; “111, /120,.120,5120, 
161. 

Present tense, use of the, xxii. 

Priesthood of Jesus, xxvf., xxxix f,, 
xliv f., ete. 

Priests, 95f., 144. 

Primasius, 27, 136, 164. 

Prisoners, 154, 225. 

Promise, God’s, 85 f., 190 f. 

Prophets, the OT, 2 f. 

Psichari, 20. 

Purdy, Professor, xxvi f. 

Pythagoras, 71, 89. 


Quintilian, 71, 81, 231. 
Quotations from the LXX, Ixxii. 
Index III. 


See 


Rabbinical interpretations of the OT, 
Wig 12532540; (525) 77a Ole Clee 

Radermacher, 53, 105, 128. 

Rahab, 184, 225. 

Ransom, 126. 

Reiske, J. J., 88, 125. 

Religion as worship, xlivf., 125. 

Rendall, F., 25. 

Repentance, 74; no second, 77f., 
BuZik 

Resch, 72. 

Rest of God, the, 45 f. 

Resurrection of Jesus, xxxviiif., 237, 
242. 

Retribution, 46, 149. 

Reuss, 20, 42. 

Revelation, 2, 55. 

Reverence, xxxvi, 66. 

Reward, 167. 

Rhythm in style, lvif., 159, 209, etc. 

Riggenbach, 71, 218, 246. 

Ritschl, 39. 
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Sabatier, xxxii. 

Sacerdotal metaphors, 34, 60, 144, 
234f. 

Sacrifice of Christ, xxxivf., xlif., 
111f., 131 f.; in OT ritual, xxxvf., 
xlil;5 233; 

Samson, 185, 186. 

Schoettgen, 18, 52, 79. 

Schultz, 149. 

Scott, HE. H., xxxitl, 73. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 187. 

Sedulius Scotus, Ixxiv, 5, 182. 

Seeberg, 37, 38, 194, 219, 244. 

Selwyn, E. C., 215. 

Semitisms, Ixii. 

Seneca, 7, 36, 57, 60, 83, 106, 182, 
226, 245, 246. 

Septuagint. See Old Testament. 

Shakespeare, 22. 

Shame, xxii, 153, 180f., 197, 236. 

Simcox, W. H., Ixiv. 

Sin, 8, 19, 39, 62, 74, 117, 126f. 

Sinai, theophany at, 18, 214f. 

Sinlessness of Jesus, 32, 123f. 

Sins, unpardonable, 63, 79f., 148 f. 

Smith, W. Robertson, xv, xxxviii, 5, 
gf., 18, 34, 67. 

Son of Man, xlix, 23. 

Souter, A., xxi. 

Spirit, the human, 56; the Holy, 18, 
19, 20, 44, 75, 78f., 117, 151. 

Spitta, F., 3, 233. 

Starkie, 181. 

Stephen, speech of, Ixii, 18, 106. 

Stewart, H. L., 190. 

Stoicism, 30, 59, 69f., 72, 154, 182. 

Stuart, Moses, 25. 

Suetonius, 57, 99. 

Sufferings of Jesus, xxxviii, 1, 20f., 
27f., etc. ; of men, 28, 39. 
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